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University of North Carolina 
Law Building Addition, Manning Hall 
CHAPEL HILL, NORTH CAROLINA 


Librarian: Lucille Elliott 
Architect: Raymond H. Weeks, Inc. 


General Contractor: King-Hunter, Inc 


The University of North Carolina’s Manning Hall 
is one of the distinguished modern American librar- 
ies which have selected VMP bookstacks and library 
equipment. We consider it an honor to have played 
a role in the creation of this notable structure dedi- 
cated to the advancement of education in America. 


YOURS ON REQUEST: Colorful VMP library book- 
stack equipment catalog. Write Dept. WLB-4# 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS, INC, 


PLANT: ORANGE, VIRGINIA 


also leading manufacturers of MOBILWALL Movable 
Steel Partitions, and Steel Doors and Frames. 
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PAGEANT PRESS BOOKS 


=~ General Fiction 


CANALINO by Marianne Criswell 
An unusual love story based on the lore of the Canalino Indians 
and the lives and customs of a dying California tribe $2.00 


THE SEA AND THE SHORE by Frank Hower 
An American sailor in the peacetime Navy faces the antagonisms 
of rank as well as the threat of active war $3.00 


STRANGE SINNER by Elsic Jordan 
The frank and revealing picture of a woman's marital infidelity 
and its effect on family life around her $3.00 


MY BROTHER, OH, MY BROTHER! 


by Agnes Cochran Bramblett 
“The impact of two world wars on a closely-knit Southern family 
is traced with vivid imagery.”’—-Florida Times-Union $3.00 


STILL ANOTHER STORY OF LOVE by L. Dor 
A fictionalized record of the inner life and thoughts of a woman 
who has been spurned by love. $2.50 


STORIES FOR YOUNG AND OLD 

by Ann Breckwoldt 
Two city girls pioneer a government land claim; a collie befriends 
and protects a little chick. $2.00 


COME HELL OR HIGH WATER by Marvin L. York 


A friend's loyalty and a girl's love assume new significance in this 
novel of murder and blackmail set in the Southwest. $2.50 


CRUEL BUT COURAGEOUS by Peggy Ballard 


The unforgettable portrayal of a father torn between his own 
selfishly cruel nature and the love of his son $3.00 


GIFTS FROM GOD by Renée Easterling 
“A two-sectioned book dealing with facets of life in modern 


Louisiana.”’-—Salt Lake City Tribune $2.50 


WITH SIGNS FOLLOWING by Jessie Benton Wise 
A dynamic novel illustrating the miracles of faith healing in the 
modern world of atoms and agnostics. $5.00 


* 


20% library discount 
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SPRING 1954 


»—> Nonfiction 


LIBERIAN ODYSSEY: The Autobiography of Rev. F. A. Price 


The Liberian Consul-General to the United States describes gy Ma 

his fifty years as a missionary in Africa and his extensive t %, ml 
journeys “by hammock and surfboat.” Important new data Yee g % — . 
on Africa's only republic. Deluxe boxed edition, illus., $7.50 Wo suns0o” 


A CHALLENGE TO THE ARABS by Mahmoud M. Awad 
A cogent analysis of the social, economic and political problems of the Arab states and 
the need for federation. $2.50 


THE THREE HIGHWAYS TO WORLD WAR by Royal Purcell 
A thought-provoking presentation of the causes and methods of preventing world war 
under existing international conditions $2.00 


THE AMERICAN CONCEPT OF LEADERSHIP 

by Col. Sherman L. Kiser, U.S.A. Ret. 
“I have found this book . . . to be the only one that gives a proper mental orientation 
on the subject and the principles of the exact science.””-Gen. James A. Van Fleet, 


U.S.A. Ret. $4.00 


GRINGOS ACROSS THE BORDER by Merze Marvin Seeburger 


For past and future tourists to Mexico, a distinctive travel book containing little-known 
bits of Mexicana. Ilus., $3.00 


' 
SO YOU'VE JOINED A CLUB by Margaret Lynch Capone 
A practical guide for clubwomen featuring the needs of the novice and covering points 
of procedure, programming and publicity. $2.00 


=> Juvenile Selections 


TAXCO TOMMY by Elizabeth Stewart 
The adventures of a dissatisfied Mexican burro at the Rancho Telva bring to life the 
tempo and color of Mexico. Illus., $2.00 


THE ANIMALS GO ADVENTURING by Ann Byrd 


Entertaining children’s tales about the escapades of a seal and a sealyham, a robin and 
a reindeer. Iilus., $2.00 
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LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


is proud to present the first three 
exciting titles in 


The True Adventure 
Library 


MANUEL KOMROFYF, General Editor 


Designed to satisfy the young reader’s desire for facts and 
delight in adventure, the books in The True Adventure 
Library will average a dozen fast-paced stories of daring 
adventurers — both famous and little-known. Dramatically 
written by authors thoroughly familiar with their subjects, 
illustrated and attractively bound, they are of permanent 
value for home, school, and public libraries. 


True Adventures of 
Railroaders 


By DAVID MORGAN, editor of Trains and Travel Mag- 
azine. Ten train adventures, from John Luther 
(Casey) Jones to “Mr. Dieselization” and “Rails of 
Tomorrow” — railroading as it is and will be. /4 full- 
page drawings by W. A. Akin, Jr. 


True Adventures of Spies 


By MANUEL KOMROFF, author, editor, teacher. Heroic 
and sinister spies demonstrate what espionage and 
intelligence have meant to history. Eleven stories, 
from Nathan Hale to the men of “Swallow” and 
“Gunnerside” in Norway during World War II. /2 
full-page drawings by Carl Kidwell. 


True Adventures of 
Doctors 


By RHODA TRAUX, author of Joseph Lister, etc. Four- 
teen stories convey the drama and meaning of pio- 
neer action in medicine, from the early treatment 
of gunshot wounds to the war against polio. 14 full- 
page drawings by Paul Galdone. 


Full-Color Jackets 
To be published March 17 « Each $2.75 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY « Boston 6 





LITTLE BROWN’S Spring List for Young Readers 


Cyrus Hunts 
the Cougar 


By ROY LEE. I//ustrated by Phyllis 
Rowand. A small pioneer out- 
wits a cougar with the help 
of his animal friends, including 
especially Obedion, a skunk. By 
the author of Indians, Fire En- 
gines, and Rabbit. Ages 6-8. 
March 29. 128 pages. $2.50 


Adventures 


By CATHARINE F. SELLEW. ///us- 
trated by Steele Savage. A sim- 
ple, dramatic retelling of the 
stories of the great Norse war- 
riors, upon which Wagner based 
his operas of the “Ring.” A com- 
panion volume to Adventures 
with the Giants Ages 9 up. 
March 9. 160 pages. $2.75 


How to Make a 


By VINSON BROWN, I/lustrated 
by Don Greame Kelley. How to 
bring outdoor fun indoors by 
making fine, story-telling dis- 
plays of whatever you collect. 
By the author of The Amateur 
Naturalist's Handbook. Ages 9 
up. March 22. 224 pages. $2.50 


Flower Arranging 


for Juniors 


Written and illustrated by VIR- 
GINIA STONE MARSHALL. Basic 
principles of flower arrangement 
— whether for dried weeds o: 
choice blooms, in painted cans 
or handsome vases. Ages 9 up. 
March 4. 128 pages. $2.75 


The Story of 
Nursing 


By BERTHA S. DODGE. //lust: ated 
by Barbara Corrigan. Great 
nurses and their times, from 
Nightingale to the present, with 
a bird’s-eye view of the oppor- 
tunities in nursing today. Ages 
12 up. April 5. 256 pages. $3.00 


The Lucky 
Baseball Bat 


By MATT CHRISTOPHER. ///us- 
trated by Robert Henneberger. 
About a boy in a strange, new 
town, who wanted to play base- 
ball more than anything, but 
who didn’t quite dare to begin. 
Ages 6-8. 

April 12. $2.50 


Tico Bravo, 
Shark Hunter 


By GLADYS EVERETS BROWN. 
Illustrated by Scott Maclain. 
Tico longed to follow his father 
on the dangerous sea-hunt for 
the great fish which provides 
vitamin oil, Ages 9 up. 
March 31, 144 pages. $2.50 


Sea Pup*t 


By AKCHIE BINNS. ///ustrated by 
Robert Candy. The adventures 
of young Clint Barlow and Bus- 
ter, the seal he raised on a bot- 
tle, as they go pioneering in the 
ocean, Ages 9 up. 
April 7. 224 pages. $2.50 


The House 


in the Seat 


By W. H. WOOD. Iilustrated by 
Charles E. Pont. Mystery and 
murder shroud the building of 
the first lighthouse off the coast 
of England in 1699. Ages 12 up. 
March 11. 240 pages. $3.00 


Bonnie, Island Girl ‘ 


By GENEVIEVE FOX. //lustrated 
by Mary Morton Weissteld. How 
Bonnie managed to go to high 
school on the mainland is a story 
of how different life is on an 
island, yet how similar a girl’s 
problems when it comes. to 
choosing the right boy. Ages 12 
up. April 6. 256 pages. $2.75 


128 pages. 


t Duell, Sloan and Pearce - 
Little, Brown 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Boston 6, Mass. 


All of Little, Brown & Company's Books for Children Are Cloth Bound 
with Extra Supers to Protect the Spine 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


Darby and Joan 


— LD OLD ACQUAINTANCE BE FORGOT and 
never brought to mind? Writers in library 
science have provided good coverage of work with 
children, teen-agers, and young adults, but have 
given little consideration to senior citizens. Yet old 
folks are becoming more and more important every 
day and more and more numerous each year. In 
1900 the average life span was only 47 years. By 
1940 it had risen to 63 years. By 1975 it is likely 
to reach 75 years. Furthermore, life expectancy 
among the aged is decidedly good. Having weath 
ered the hazards of early childhood and youth, a 
person sixty-five years of age should look forward 
to many years on earth. Are they to be years of 
loneliness or years filled with joy and contentment ? 

Professional journals have featured a few de 
scriptive accounts of library service to senior citi 
zens, But only a few public libraries have inaugu 
rated aggressive programs designed especially for 
old-age groups. Boston has its “Never too Late 
Group”; Cleveland a “Live Long and Like It Li 
brary Club’; Brooklyn a “Senior Citizens Group”; 
and Pasadena a “Golden Age Club What are 
other libraries doing 7 

The University of Minnesota Press recently pub 
lished a book by Jerome Kaplan, A Social Program 
for Older People. There is no reason why people 
of all ages should not come within the orbit of 
library service. In 1950 there were approximately 
12 million senior citizens. Many of them evince 
a continuing interest in education. This is where 
the library can make its contribution by fostering 
reading and by providing recreation, companion 
ship, and creative activity 

In retirement, people have the 
for the use of books and libraries: plenty of leisure 
and not too many responsibilities. They have time 
for literary excursions but the excursions must be 
creative and recreative while providing maximum 
emotional satisfaction 


major requisites 


Libraries can sponsor book review clubs, literary 
societies, and even hobby and play groups for senior 
citizens. Of course, organized groups for senior 
citizen activities are not an end in themselves. The 
friendships that are formed are as important as any 
books read or projects undertaken. Old folks enjoy 
companionship as much as young folks do and lack 
only vim, vigor, and sturdy legs in the full enjoy 
ment of group recreational activities. When en 
couraged to take an active interest in affairs, the 
oldtimers respond as younger persons do. They like 
to mingle with the crowd, share their enthusiasms 
with others, and occasionally show off 

A few worth-while projects can be undertaken 
for persons confined by disabling illnesses. Books 
can be delivered to rest homes by librarians who 


can read to the aged, write letters tor them, or 


* Director t University of 


Seattle 


Libraries Washington, 
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simply sit and chat. Where staff members cannot 
be spared for such purposes, volunteer workers 
from such groups as the Friends of Libraries might 
make some of the calls 

It is important for librarians to remember that 
they must do things with and not for our senior 
citizens. In sponsoring groups librarians should 
realize that old people are often proud and sensi 
tive. They do not wish to be considered nuisances 
and will hesitate to bestir themselves until con 
vinced that their help and cooperation are really 
desired, Consequently, invitations may have to be 
extended several times before senior citizens re 
spond to library programs organized especially for 
them. All persons eligible to participate should be 
included. Well-to-do aged need companionship and 
creative activity just as much as do the indigent 
Membership leads might be obtained from 
churches, fraternal welfare agencies, 
P.T.A. and neighborhood groups, homes for the 
aged and infirm, and from retirement lists 


societies, 


Mr. Kaplan stresses the importance of adopting 
felicitous narnes for senior citizen groups. He be 
lieves that the “Borrowed Time Club,” for instance 
was not happily named. When he visited this 
group, he observed the members sitting around 
waiting for their borrowed time to elapse. On the 
other hand, the “Best Agers,”” the “Merrymakers 
and the “Live Embers’ would be certain of success 
particularly if they undertook some purposeful a 
tivities. 

Any librarian imbued with a pioneering 
will discover that work with senior citizens is the 
new frontier in library extension 


spirit 


Dead Languages for Them 


At the age of seventy-two, John Cowper Powys 
wrote a book on The Art of Growing Old. One ot 
the most interesting chapters is on old age and 
literature, wherein the author indulges in consider 
able persiflage and shadow boxing before driving 
home two basic ideas 

Books are basic for people of all ages for, as he 
points out: The escape offered by the discovery of 
printing (as long as the aged are able to read,) 
provides sanctuary from the bustling preoccupations 
of their middle-aged relatives as well as from the 
vexations and troubles of their own minds 

The first of his basic ideas is that old folks can 
easily determine whether or not they are genuin¢ 
bookworms by sampling such English stylists as 
Sir Thomas Browne, Charles Lamb, William Cow 
per, and Thomas DeQuincy. The second and con 
cluding proposition is that the study of a foreign 
language is suited to old age; preferably a dead lan 
guage requiring the use of a dictionary. Professor 
Powys recommends Greek and explains why Liddell 
and Scott's Greek Lexicon should be the “book of 
books” for senior citizens who consider themselves 
to be true lovers of books 
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More Than 800 Periodicals 





on UNIVERSITY MICROFILM 


AND EVERY ONE’ SAVES YOU SPACE and MONEY 


University Microfilms extensive catalog of microfilm 
periodicals enables you to escape the high cost of storing 
bound volumes. A microfilm edition costs less than bind- 
ing—and saves up to 94% storage space. It is far longer 
lasting and easier to handle. Reading images are sharp and 
clear. ° 


In addition to 850 current periodicals, University Micro- 
films can also supply back files of many literary and spe- 
cialized publications, which you may need to complete your 


reference service. 


See why the U. M. plan is saving money and increasing 
efficiency in libraries throughout the U. S. 


Send for List of Titles and Free Booklet, 


“Problem of Periodicals Storage in Libraries”: 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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LIBRARY REVIEW 


A Bookish-Library Magazine 


Something of the record of this magazine was in- 
dicated on p. 323 of the Wilson Library Bulletin for 
December last, and we cannot do better than advise 
readers of this advertisement to refer to that 
particular page in the W.L.B. 


As the Library Review is measurably a specialist 
magazine, we can make no claim to a fantastic cir- 
culation, but its range may be indicated by the fact 
that it has a circulation to libraries, universities, col- 
leges and other institutions in fifty-four countries. 


If you would like to see a copy we would be glad 

to send one to any librarian interested, in the hope 

that we might widen even more our range of sub- 

scribers. Subscriptions for 1954 are now being 

taken at the rate of two dollars for the year, or 

twelve shillings, by cheque, money order or draft, 
post free. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 


3 Dunlop Street Glasgow, Scotland 
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lhe Encyclopedia 
| MERICANA 


THE 1954 EDITION OF AMERICANA .. . bigger and better 


than ever with 42 brilliant new color plates, 
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thousands of picture-packed pages and many entirely 
new or revised articles including a fascinating 
new series on the UNITED STATES. 


See if you don’t agree that the 
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latest printing is the best in the history 
of this great encyclopedia. 


Write today for free booklet. 
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30 VOLUMES 
58,443 ARTICLES 
698-PAGE INDEX 
24,000 PAGES 
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AMERICANA CORPORATION 


Educational Division 


2 West 45 Street - New York 36, N. Y 





= 
= Awards 


oe NEWBERY AND CALDECOTT AWARDs for dis- 
tinguished children’s books have been pre- 
sented respectively to Joseph Krumgold for his 

and now Miguel and Ludwig Bemelmans for 
Madeline's Rescue. The Newbery Medal, in its 32d 
year, and the Caldecott Medal, in its 16th, are the 
gift of Frederic G. Melcher, president of Publish 
ers’ Weekly and Library Journal, with the selection 


i winners the responsibility of the Children’s 
Library Association of the American Library Associ- 
ation 

Runners-up for the Newbery award were: Al/ 
Alone by Claire Huchet Bishop, Shadrach and 
Hurry Home, Candy by Meindert DeJong; Theo 
dore Roosevelt, Fighting Patriot by Clara Ingram 
Judson; and Magic Maize by Mary Buff. Runners 
up for the Caldecott medal were: Robert McClos 
key's illustrations for Journey Cake, Ho! by Ruth 
Sawyer; Jean Charlot's illustrations for When Will 
the World Be Mine? by Miriam Schlein; Marcia 
Brown's illustrations for Steadfast Tin Soldier, the 
Hans Christian Andersen tale; Maurice Sendak’s 
illustrations for A Very Special House by Ruth 
Krauss; and the illustrations for Green Eyes, the 
book written and illustrated by Abe Birnbaum 


(Continued on page 636) 





OPPORTUNITIES 


Beta Phi Mu, honorary library 
fraternity, announces its first annual award 
for distinguished service to education for 
librarianship, the citation to be made at the 
annual ALA Conference in Minneapolis, 
June 20-26. Nominations accompanied by 
enumeration of the candidate's achievements, 
should be mailed to the chairman of the 
award committee, care of the Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, Public Library by April 10 

The fraternity, which exists for the en 
couragement of scholastic attainment among 
library school students, is interested in good 
teaching and the development of better edu- 
cational institutions for professional train- 
ing. The citation is not to be restricted to 
library school faculty but may include anyone 
in or out of the profession who has made 
an outstanding contribution to education for 
librarianship through tools, methods and/or 
classroom techniques 

The award, for 1954, will consist of a 
suitable citation of achievement and $50. 


science 


The Library School of the ‘University of 
Minnesota invites applications for the fol 
lowing scholarships for 1954-1955 

John C. Hutchinson Scholarship of $250, 
the Lura C. Hutchinson Scholarship of $75, 
the H. W. Wilson Scholarship of $300, and 
the $250 Blanche Thompson Memorial 
Scholarship for School Librarians. Teaching 
assistantships are also available 

Applications should be sent to David K 
Berninghausen, Director, Library School, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 15. 


The Kansas Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has established two annual scholar- 
ships of $150 each for school librarians at 
the state accredited library school, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 
Kansas is the fourth state PTA Congress to 
establish library scholarships. 


New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany, announces a Library School scholar 
ship of $200 for the year 1954-1955, made 





FOR LIBRARIANS 


possible by the Martha Pritchard Fund. This 
is a fund raised by alumni in honor of a 
pioneer school librarian and first head of the 
Library School at State College 

The award is limited to graduate students 
planning to become school librarians. Since 
tuition is free to state residents, the money 
may be applied toward other expenses of a 
year's study in library school 

Deadline for application this year 1s 
May 1. Application blanks are available 
from Robert Burgess, Head, Department of 
Librarianship, State College for Teachers, 
Albany 3, New York 


The California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, through its committee on student 
loans, scholarships, and fellowships, has pro 
vided funds for two 1954-1955 Children’s 
Librarian Fellowships of $1,000 each. This 
is a continuation of the fellowship awards 
first made last year, for the encouragement 
of hbrary work with children and youth 

While recipients of the awards are not 
limited to Californians, successful applicants 
must agree to spend two years following 
gracuation in library work with children and 
young people in California. 

One fellowship has been assigned to each 
of the two library schools in California ac 
credited by the American Library Association 

~—the University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, and the University of California at 
Berkeley. Applications should reach the 
dean of the school in which the applicant 
prefers to study by April 15: for the Univer 
sity of Southern California, Harriet E. Howe, 
School of Library Science, Los Angeles 
for the University of California, J. Periam 
Dan:on, School of Librarianship, Berkeley 4 

Admission requirements at both schools 
include graduation with a bachelor’s degree 
from an approved undergraduate institution 
a strong scholarship record, and special in 
terest in and qualifications for work with 
children and young people Write for further 
detai!s and application blanks 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 








Dear Friend: 
Are you a forgetter? 
It pays to forget. 
Do you organize your forgetting or your remembering? 
“Forget this” *‘Remember this” 


I’ve often wondered whether successful persons forget more or remember more. 

Or do they just organize their forgetting and remembering better? I believe it’s a matter of 
organization. Each of us has to learn untold numbers of things and remember many of 
them, but we also forget most of them. 

Now the question is, which to remember and which to forget. You need a system in 
order to keep your mind open to learn and remember the new things. If you know of a 
place where someone is putting down all those little things you need from time to time, 
you can clear out of your remembering section a lot of unnecessary items and open it 
up for the new. 

Your date and appointment book is your personal organized-forgetting, as is your 
list of addresses, telephone numbers and birthdates. Yet these are important items 
for you and you know where to look when you need them. In the meantime you read, you 
listen, you see, you think and your mind is free to sort out those things to remember 
and forget. 

How do you decide? You skip over most of the meaningless words and pick up the 
choice new ideas. You get bored with the longwinded guy who rambles on and never 
gets to the point but may remember an idea he gave you. We actually see so little of what 
we look at and then only that for which we are looking. And thinking—well that’s hard 
work —but if the mind is free from the odds and ends it can do a better job. 

If the ideas and facts that are important to the problem at hand can be brought out 
for use and if you know where the other facts and ideas are put down for your use as 
needed, you can certainly come closer to a good solution to your problem. 

So what is the point of all this? We at Britannica Junior believe these things to be 
true and are trying to provide young people with a method of organizing their 
forgetting-remembering system. We have organized a goodly portion of the knowledge 
of the world needed by children into one set. We have done an organized job of forgetting 
for the children by not even including the myriad of things that no longer have any 
bearing on today or tomorrow. 

In fact we have recently added to our staff, Don A. Walter, as managing editor 
of Britannica Junior. Dr. Walter has spent the last twenty-five years working in education 
trying to sort out that part of the old that was unnecessary and adding from the new 
that which has meaning to young minds. 

So we do forgetting-remembering, organized on a big scale; big as history itself 
down through the ages; big as the world today with all its complexities. That’s our business, 
and I believe you'll find it good business for you too. 


Sincerely, 


(CCp-0-e_ 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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AWARDS 


(Continued from page 6434) 


A science bibliography by Librarian Kay Howie 
of the Greenville, Delaware, Elementary School was 
4 winner in the 50th Anniversary of Powered 
Flight contest for teachers, an educational program 
commemorating aviation’s golden anniversary. Four 
winning contestants from cach with Mrs 
Howie the only librarian among 147 winning teach- 
ers, were flown to Washington, D.C. on a three-day 
trip 


State 


prize 

Recent recipients of honorary degrees from West 
ern College, Oxford, Ohio, were Fannie Ratchford, 
librarian at the Rare Book Room at the University 
of Texas Library and author of Between the Lines 
and other books, and Henrietta Collins Bartlett, 
bibliographer and author of Mr. William Shake 
peare: Original and Early Editions of His Ouartos 
ind Folios 


The Secondary Education Board 
ciation of independent schools) gave awards to the 
following as the ten best adult books of 1953 for 
the precollege age reader 

The Spirit of St. Louis by Charles A. Lindbergh; 
The Bridges at Toko-Ri by James A. Michener; 
The Crucible by Arthur Miller; Rassian Assign 
ment by Leslie C. Stevens; Winston Churchill by 
Virginia Cowles; The Silent World by Jacques 
Yves Cousteau, with Frederic Dumas; The High 
ind The Mighty by Ernest K. Gann; Fire in the 
Ashes by Theodore White; The Story of Everest by 
William Hutchison Murray; and Ben Jonson by 
Marchette Chute 

Ihe books were selected by the Secondary Educa 
Board's Senior Booklist Committee, a group 
of teachers and librarians experienced with young 
people's reading 


(national asso 


tion 


Iwo authors were awarded medallions in_ the 
fourth quarter 1953 Christopher awards. They are 
Anne Fremantle, who received the awara for her 
book, Treasury of Early Christianity, and April 
Oursler Armstrong, who was honored for complet 
ing The Greatest Faith Ever Known, the book 
begun by her late father, Fulton Oursles 

The British award of the Queen's gold medal for 
poetry for 1952 has been made to Reverend Andrew 
Young, vicar of Stoneham in Sussex. The presen 
tation to Mr. Young, author of Collected Poems 
and Prospect of Flowers, was the first to be made 


World War Il 


The 1954 award of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation and Oxford University Press, consisting of 
$1,000 and royalties, was received by Dartmouth 
Professor Arthur M. Wilson for his book, Diderot, 
the Testing Years. The award is given “to encour 
age first-hand research directed toward greater 
understanding of significant foreign literature 


since 


Recent awards for outstanding literary works by 
natives of the state of North Carolina include 

The Mayflower Cup for an outstanding work of 
nonfiction by a resident of the state, which was 
presented to Mary T. Martin Sloop and LeGette 
Blythe for Miracle in the Hills 

The Sir Walter Raleigh Award for outstanding 
work in fiction, awarded to Frances Gray Patton 
for The Finer Things of Life, and a second award 
received by Inglis Fletcher, author of the Carolina 
Series of seven historical novels which begins with 
Ralezeh’s Eden and ends with Oueen’s Gift 
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The oanoke-Chowan Cup for the outstanding 
book of poetry, awarded to Frank Borden Hanes 
author of Abel Anders 

The American Association of University Women's 
juvenile award, which went to Ruth and Latrobe 
Carroll,;author of Peanat 

The ymithwick Cup, for local and county history 


presente:d to John A. Oates tor The Story of Fay 


etteville-and the Upper Gape Fear. 

For 
call On 
1953 pehlished in the January 23d issue of 
lishers’ Weekly (page 304) 


terary awards they may have missed, we 
- readers’ attention to the complete list for 


Pub 


OBITUARIES 


Decembys 8 Francis X. TAsor, S.J., former 
editor © America and author of Saint Among Sav- 
ages am§ Saint Among the Hurons; seventy-two 


Februar} 2. Rev. JacoB FLexer, chief Orthodox 
rabbi of New Haven and rabbi emeritus of Con 
gregaticg. Beth Israel; in New Haven, Connecticut; 
eighty-sven. Rev. Flexer was the author of Path to 
Judaisn$ A Word to Jacob, books on sermons 
essays, Zid a commentary on the Bible 


' 


Februaré 6. FRieDRICH MEINECKE, noted German 
historiat. and first chancellor of the West Berlin 
Free Urtversity, which was founded in 1948; after 
a long . ness; in Berlin; ninety-one. Dr. Meinecke 
acquirec:fame as a scholar by his works on World 
Ciizensxip and National State and The Idea of 
State Ret son. After World War II, he produced 
The Ge inan Catastrophe, considered by many the 
best be written by a German on the disasters of 
the Hu-*r era. He was a former editor of Hz: 
Zeitschrift, the famous German historical 
ntil he was deposed by the Nazis in 1935 


LOVis he 
journal 


Februar MAXWELL BODENHEIM, novelist and 
poet wh personified the Greenwich Village Bo 
hemia ofthe 1920's; murdered; in New York City; 
sixty-thr Mr. Bodenheim’s novels include Re 

plenishi: 2 Jessica, a best-seller in 1925; Naked on 
Roller Sates; Blackguard; Crazy Man; Georgie 
May; Si.ty Seconds; Ninth Avenue; A Virtuous 
Girl; Di ee Herring; Run, Sheep Run; Six A. M 

New Y« h Madness ; and Slou Vision His most 
recent novel, published in 1942, was Lights in the 
Valley. Among his better known books of poetry 
are Advi-e, Introducing lrony, The Sardonic Arm 
The Kin. of Spain, Against This Age, Returning 
to Emoti n, and Bringing Jaz His first volume of 
Minna and Myself, was published in 1918 


Februar) OscaR MATHEW (BATTLING) NEI 
SON, fornaer world lightweight boxing champion 
of cancer of the lung; in Chicago, Illinois; seventy 
one. Ne!:on's autobiography, The Life, Battles and 
Career 0, Battling Nelson, appeared in 1909 and 
sold mor® than 80,000 copies 


verse 


February 9. THOMAS Baty, a Briton who was the 
former lesal adviser to the Japanese Foreign Office 
near Tok.o; eighty-five. Dr. Baty, who was exiled 
from 8ri-in during World War II, remained in 
Japan aft:r V-} Day, working on a series of 
books to .dd to his long list of writings on Western 
law. His books include International Law, 
of Internctional Law, and Vicarious Liability 


four 
Canon 
February ). ROGER A. JOHNSON, former chairman 


of the mathematics department at Brooklyn College 
(Continued on page 638) 
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Looking for a Thrifty Way 
to ‘‘volumize’” periodicals ? 


Try this simple, proved method of 
arranging magazines in complete 
volumes — at low cost 


Russell Sage College Library, Troy, N. Y., had 
a problem — one perhaps similar to yours. 


Thousands of periodicals had accumulated in 
untidy bundles. It became imperative to find a 
way to bind these periodicals inexpensively, 
and with limited help. 


They decided to try the Gaylord Magic-Mend 
and Case Binder method, with student help. 


The results, as shown in these pictures, speak for 
themselves. To quote Mrs. Margaret S. Tompkins, 
Library Assistant, “This comparatively 
simple operation has saved 50 per 
cent of binding bills. In addition 
it is gradually erasing an eye- 
sore and is creating neat, 
functional volumes on open 
shelves easily accessible to 
students and faculty.” 


&S- or MORE INFORMATION 


see page 37 in our No. 53 catalog — or write for 
Magic-Mend instruction booklet and Case Binder 
circular. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Standard Library 
Furniture 
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atter suffering from a heart ailment for seven 
months; in New York City; sixty-four. Dr. Johnson 
had written many mathematics papers and several 
books, the best known of which was a college text, 
Modern Geometr) 


February 9. AARON A. YUGOW 
tian, and author; after a brief illness; in New 
York; seventy-seven. Russian-born, Mr. Yugow 
was the author of Rasstan Economic Front for Was 
ind Peace, Economie Trends in Soviet Russia, 
Methodology of Economic Planning, and Collectivi- 
ation of Agriculture. He was coauthor of Man- 
agement of Russian Industry and Agriculture. 


economist, statis 


February 10. BALTHASAR Henry Meyer, former 
commissioner of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in Washington, D.C.; eighty-seven. Mr 
Meyer was the author of Railway Legislation in 
the United States, History of Transportation in the 
United States Before 1860, and monographs and 
articles on railway legislation and economic sub 
jects 


February 12. THEODORE COHEN, optometrist; after 
a week's illness; in New York City; fifty-eight. Dr. 
Coben was the author of three books, Visual Train- 
me Methods for the Control of Myopia, Visual 
Training Methods for the Correction of Cross Eyes, 
and Viswal Training Methods of Greater Visual 
lreatment 


February 12. Fe.ix Sper, drama teacher, essayist, 
and student of folklore; in his sleep; in Brooklyn; 
sixty-four. Dr. Sper was the author of several text- 
books on the English drama and of From Native 
Roots, an analysis and codifying of American re- 
gional plays, published in 1949. 


February 13, Freperick Lewis ALLEN, American 
historian, author, and editor; after being stricken by 
a cerebral hemorrhage; in New York City; sixty- 
three. Known as the Herodotus of the Jazz Age, 
Mr. Allen was the author of Only Yesterday and 
Since Yesterday, best selling accounts of the twen- 
tieth century's third and fourth decades respectively 
Mr. Allen, who in recent years was editor-in-chief 
ot Harper's Magazine and a vice president of Har- 
per and Brothers, presented his hopeful view of 
present America in The Big Change, his most recent 
volume, published in 1952. The book is a study 
of the transformation of American life since 1900. 
His other writings include The Lords of Creation, 
a study of American financial history after 1900, 
and The Great Pierpont Morgan, a biography. Dur- 
ing his writing career Mr. Allen collaborated with 
his wife, Agnes Rogers, on three books of picture- 
and-texts: The American Procession, Metropolis, 
and | Distinctly Remember. He was a former man- 
aging editor of The Century magazine, an overseer 
of Harvard University, trustee of the Ford Founda- 
tion, and adviser to the New York Public Library. 


February 13, LinGt BONELLI, playwright; in Siena, 
Italy; sixty-one. Among Mr. Bonelli’s plays are 
The Empress Amuses Herself,” “The Sick Lady's 
Doctor,” and “The Boatload of Comedians.” 


February 13 


Biss Perry, author, former editor 
of the Atlantic Monthly, and professor emeritus of 
English at Harvard University; after a week's ill 


ness; in Exeter, New Hampshire; ninety-three 
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Apart from his recent autobiography, And Gladl) 
Teach, Professor Perry was the author of novels, 
short stories, biography, and critical essays. An 
eminent scholar of Emerson, he edited The Heart 
of Emerson's Journals and wrote Emerson Toda) 
Mr. Perry s other writings include The Broughton 
House, Salem Kittredge and Other Storie The 
Plated City, The Powers at Play, A Study of Prose 
Fiction, The Amateur Spirit, Walt Whitman, Whit 
tier, Park Street Papers, The American Mind, Car 
Lyle, The American Spirit in Literature, A Study of 
Poetry, Lite and Letters of Henry Lee Higginson, 
and The Praise of Folly. Although most of his 
writings are concerned with literature, Mr. Perry 
was also the author of Pools and Ripples, a series 
of essays ebout fishing. He wrote the chapter on 
poetry in Counsel Upon the Reading of Books and 
edited Selections From Burke, Scott's ood stock 
and Ivanhoe, eighteen volumes of Little Master 
pieces, and the Cambridge editions of the poets 


February 16. Lapy (Amy 
poetess; in Montreal, Canada; eighty-five. Lady 
Roddick’s works include The Flag and Osher 
Poems; The Armistice and Other Poems; The Seek 
ers, an India Mystery Play; The Birth of Montreal, 
a Chronicle Play and Other Poems; and The Ro 
mance of a Princess and Other Poems. 


REDPATH) RODDICK 


February 16. RAYMOND WEEKS, former protessor 
of Romance Languages at Columbia University and 
an advocate of spelling reform; near Richmond, 
Virginia; ninety-one. A philologist and phoneti 
cian, Dr. Weeks was coauthor of a phonetic alpha 
bet and a former president of the Modern Language 
Association. He wrote Ode to France, The Boys’ 
Own Arithmetic, French by Sound, and Hound 
Tuner of Callaway. 

February 18. ERNST PHILIP GOLDSCHMIDT, inter 
national antiquarian bookseller; after a long illness; 
in London; sixty-six. From his bookselling busi 
ness, Mr. Goldschmidt issued more than a hundred 
scholarly catalogs, many of which have found a 
permanent place in reference libraries. Among the 
several books he wrote on antique manuscripts are 
Gothic and Renaissance Bookbindings and Med: 
eval Texts and Their First Appearance in Print 
Born in Vienna of Dutch parentage, Mr. Gold 
schmidt in 1942 issued England's Service, a state 
ment of Britain's trading situation and a forecast 
of her economic future, under the pseudnoym of 
“Sarpedon.’ 


February 18? RUTH COMFORT MITCHELL, author; 
of a blood clot on the heart; Los Gatos, California; 
seventy-one. In private life the wife of State Sena 
tor Sanborn Young, Miss Mitchell was active in 
Republican politics. Under her maiden name, she 
was the author of sixteen novels, several books of 
poetry, and many short stories and magazine ar 
ticles. Miss Mitchell produced a novel, Of Haman 
Kindness, in answer to John Steinbeck’s Grapes of 
Wrath. A war story, They Shall Come Again, het 
last novel, was published in 1944. Among her 
other works are The Night Court and Other Verse, 
Play the Game, Jane Journeys On, The Wishing 
Carpet, The Legend of Susan Dano, Old San Fran 
cisco (in four novelettes), Strait Gate, Dust of 
Mexico, and Narrative in Verse 


February 19. E>MUND W. Brapwin, principal of 
Canada’s most unusual college; in Toronto ; seventy 


(Continued on page 640) 
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HE WENT UP IN A JET... 
He turns to The Book of Knowledge to see CAME D 


how a jet flies. Suddenly, caught by the 


narrative style and the vivid pictures, | N A N 


he reads on. . . and on. Soon, the mind ; 
that wondered idly about airplanes is ELEVA 
humming with facts about elevators... 

and another youngster is on his way 

to becoming a reader. 


Primarily, of course, The Book of Knowledge is 
an accurate and modern reference work .. . 

its 20 volumes covering 7,600 pages, over 12,700 
pictures, more than 40,000 alphabetically 
arranged index references and cross-references, 
and 1,850 fact index entries. BUT, because 

its material is arranged to think the way the 
child does . . . this unique reference work 
actually makes children want to read. Put into 
everyday use, The Book of Knowledge has 
proved a valuable ally in libraries everywhere. 
Is it at work for you? Write today for full 
information on the newest edition. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBGIDIARY COMPANIES 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 


The Encyclopedia Americana, Grolier Encyclopedia, The Book of Knowledge, 
Richards Topical Encyclopedia, Lands and Peoples, The Book of Popular Science. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO READ 
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(Continued from page 638) 


six. Dr. Bradwin, who headed Frontier College, a 
coast-to-coast institution which for fifty-four sum 
mers has brought the elements of education to 
miners, loggers, and others in the Canadian back 
woods, was the author of a book, The Bunkhouse 
Man, which was published in 1928 


February 19. Georce Gustav TeLBerG, former 
professor and book importer; minister of justice in 
the last anti-Soviet Russian government; of a heart 
attack; in New York City; seventy-two. Dr. Tel 
berg's book, Last Days of the Romanoff 
lished in 1921 


was pub 


February 22 JoHN Lioyp Newcoms, second 
president of the University of Virginia; after an ill 
ness of several weeks; in Charlottesville, Virginia; 
seventy-two. Under Dr. Newcomb's direction, a 
library was erected at the university to honor Dr 
Edwin A. Alderman, his predecessor in the presi 
dential chair. Its collection of Americana, particu 
larly the McGregor collection of rare items relating 
to New England and the West 
standing 


is said to be out 


JACQUES Mieses, the “grand old man 
of international chess’ and author of many books 
and author of many books and newspaper columns 
on the subject; in London; eighty-nine 


February 23 


after a 
Mrs 
Drinket 

of Tchai 


February 24. BARBARA VON MECK, author; 
short illness; in New York City; sixty-four 
von Meck was coauthor with Catherine 
Bowen of Beloved Friend: The Romance 
hovsky and Nadejda von Meck 


February 25. Daviw IGNATOFF, author; after a long 
illness; in New York City; sixty-eight. Mr. Lenatoff 
was the author of Gideon, a Yiddish play; On Dis 
tant Paths, a three-volume novel; and several chil 
dren's books. The David Ignatoff Literary Foun 
dation was established on Mr. Lgenatoff's sixtieth 
birthday to publish the work of young writers 


February 26. Very Rev, WILttaAM RALPH INGE, 
former Dean of St. Paul's Cathedral in London; 
after suffering from bronchitis for several weeks; 
in Wallingford, Berkshire, England; ninety-three. 
Besides extensive writing for the press and for 
magazines, the “Gloomy Dean,” as he was called, 
was the author of several dozen books. He was an 
authority on Christian mysticism, Rome under the 
Caesars, and Plotinus. Among his principal works 
are: Society in Rome Under the Caesars ; Christian 
Mysticism; Faith and Knowledge; Truth and False 
hood in Religion; Faith; Speculum Animi; The 
Church and the Age; Types of Christian Saintliness 
Philosophy of Plotinus; Outspoken Essays; The 
Idea of Progress; Personal Religion and the Life 
vf Devotion; The Platonic Tradition: England 
Lay Thoughts of a Dean; The Church in the World 
Assessments and Anticipations; Christian Ethics 
ind Modern Problems; Every Man's Bible; Things 
New and Old; God and the Astronomers; Vale 
an autobiography; The Gate of Life; Freedom, 
Love and Truth; Modernism in Literature; Our 
Present Discontents; A Pacifist in Trouble; Talks 
in a Free Country; End of an Age and Other Essays 
and Diary of a Dean. He was coauthor of God 
King, and Empire, a trilogy, and coeditor of Hdd 
hakvishnan: Comparative Studies in Philosophy. 
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Februar) HARRIE VICTOR SCHIEREN, amateu 
photographer and author of two novels, Hilltof 
Farm and The Quitter, after a long illness; in Day 
tona Beach, Florida; seventy-two 


February 27. CHARLES S(ACKETT) SYDNOR 
of the Arts and Science Graduate School of 
University; after a heart attack; in Biloxi 
sippi; fifty-five. Among the works of Dr 
who was also head of the history department at 
Duke, are Gentlemen Freeholders, a study of po 
litical practices in Virginia in the time of Georg 
Washington; and The Development of Souther 
Sectionalism, 1819-1848 


ican 
Duke 
Missis 


sydnot 


February 277 Yurt YANovsky, Ukranian novel 
ist; after a long illness; fifty-on Mr. Yanovsky 
won the Stalin Prize for his Storse ' Krev and hi 
novel, Vasaduiki (The I 


Horsemen”) was pub 
lished widely abroad, according to Moscow 


February 28. Geza Herezec, Hungarian-born 
American playwright and screen author; after a 
heart attack; in Rome; sixty-five. Mr. Herczes 

many plays, including the ssful musical and 
film, “Wonder Bar,’ brought him international 
attention. His reputation in this country was largely 
based on his work on scenarios for films 
The Life of Emile Zola Florian” and The 
Burning Bush Mr. Herczeg collaborated 
Alfred Gruenwald on the story for “Mr. Strauss 
Goes to Boston,” a musical produced in New York 
in 1944 


succe 


includin 


with 


February 28. EDNA KENTON, authoress specializ 
ing in early Jesuit history; in New York City 
seventy-cight. Miss Kenton’s books include Th: 
Jesuits in History; The Indians of Nort! 
Letters from Missions; Jesuit Relations and Allied 
Documents; Simon Kenton, His Life and Period 


America 


March 1. H(ALSEY) WILLIAM) WILSON, founder 
and chairman of the board of The H. W. Wilson 
Company; after an illness of several months; 1 
Yorktown Heights New York: cigehty-five 
details of Mr. Wilson's life and his founding 
the world’s foremost publishing house for reference 
works and library indexes, see this issue’s leading 


} 
wilicie 
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The Man Who“ Milked’ a Whale 


He knows whales better than their 
own mothers do—he actually “milked” 
a whale to find out that whale’s milk 
looks like cow’s milk but is “too strong 
tasting to be pleasant.” We refer to 
that famous explorer, Roy Chapman 
Andrews. 


His life-long interest in whales and 
his own observations of them led the 
editors to ask Dr. Andrews to write 
the article on “Whale” for World Book 
Encyclopedia. Which he did—includ- 
ing many strange facts, such as that 
whales’ ancestors once walked on land 
and today these mammals still have 
remnants of legs—they have no sense 
of smell and no outer ears—they would 


drown if kept under water. “Whale” 
in World Book is informational, ex- 
tremely interesting and authentic. 


This is typical of the way World Book 
Editors work. More than 1400 scholars 
and specialists—all experts in their 
own particular fields—have contrib- 
uted articles to World Book. These are 
then carefully checked for accuracy, 
readability, and completeness. Only 
then are they approved for publica- 
tion. 


Little wonder that World Book, year 
after year, continues to remain first 
choice of America’s schools and li- 
braries. 


WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, Chicago 54, Illinois 
Also publishers of Childcraft, America’s Famous Child Development Plan 
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Available again 


THE CAMBRIDGE 
HISTORY OF ENGLISH 


LITERATURE 
Cheap Edition 
15 volumes, $45.00 the set 
CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 











ARCADIA HOUSE 


Dependable light fiction tor public libraries. 
Cloth bound—and with PLASTI-KLEER* jackets 
April titles, ready late March, $2.50 each: 


A JiLL FOR JACK by Emily Noble 
Imagine what it’s like to become engaged, and 
then to have your mother arrive from out of 
town with a flancé of her own! 


BARBARA SELBY by Nell Marr Dean 
22-year-old Barbara somehow managed to run 
a big ranch and support her mother and 
brothers. Of course she had the help of her 
childhood sweetheart, Brod At least, in her 
innocence, she thought she did. 


LOVE WITHOUT WINGS by Ruby M. Ayers 
Doreas was expecting Bobbie Oswald to be a 
helpless little orphan waif. Instead she found 
her a whirlwind, irresponsible girl of 17 who 
knew exactly what she wanted 


TRAIL'S END by Wade Hamilton 


The ranchers of the Montana Territory make 
one desperate last stand against the farmers 
who are out to tame their beloved Western 
wilderness 


THE SAGEBRUSH KID by Barry Cord 
Lanny Thompson was a hard deputy in a hard 
country—and not even gunshot at Spillway 
Gorge could keep him from trying to get the 
Sagebrush Kid. 

MURDER FOUR MILES HIGH by R. A. Braun 
Never hunt for a killer in the High Sierras 
unless, like Dick Burton, you dare risk being 
killed there yourself 


ARCADIA HOUSE, 419 4th Avenue, Now York 16 


*Registered Trade Mark, Library Service, Ine 
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PTTL T LLL. 


Are you sure 


you are able to give new pam- 
phlets the consideration they de- 
serve > 

Many more, valuable, current 
studies appear in this form each 
month than can possibly be ap- 
praised by the average library. 


The 


VERTICAL FILE 
SERVICE CATALOG 


is a monthly descriptive list 
of some 400 new pamphlets. 
The index is an alphabetical 
list of titles, but the pamphlets 
are grouped under subjects in 
the main body of the Catalog. 
Here they are described and 
all necessary details for order- 
ing are given. Although in 
many cases large sums are 
spent on editorial research, 
approximately 30% of the 
items are free and the re- 
mainder pamphlet-priced. The 
Catalog is your insurance 
against overlooking valuable 
material. 


The Vertical Vile Service was 
established in April 1932. It 
is now used regularly and re 
garded as a permanent ref 
erence tool in nearly 4.000 
libraries. 


A postcard will bring 
sample copy and rate 


The H. W. Wilson Company 
950 University Avenue 
New York 52, N.Y. 
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Lthrup Le € Shepard Ov, 


PUBLISHERS OF THE BEST IN CHILDREN'S BOOKS FOR ALMOST A CENTURY 





Lothrop s 


NINO AND HIS FISH By EpitH THACHER Hurp and 
CLEMENT Hurb. A birthday party with a wonderful 
new twist, by the author and illustrator of BENNY 
THE BULLDOZER, etc. 

Ages 5-10. February. Cloth, $2.35; board, $2.00 





book find 
of the 


INGVILD’S DIARY 


By Ingvild Schartum-Hansen 
Desigaed by Marion Downer 
| ions at the 
the flag of the United gn 4 
Under ; 
. . i é spite 
pore hee from Oslo finds that po oA 
car-cral differences ant eer ng 
¢ ike ina — 
: ee “ _g.12, March, $2.5 
pore with photos. Ages 8 12, 
i 


INFIELD SPARK By Ropert SIDNEY Bowen. The new 
baseball story by one of the most popular writers of 
sports books for boys 12-16. February, $2.50 


PHANTOM MUSTANG By James Rosert RICHARD. 
Billy Allen spends a summer vacation at Wild Horse 
Ranch in Arizona, and helps capture a desperado 
and the lead “quarter horse” of the range. 

Ages 12 and up. March, $2.50 





ROUND THE WORLD IN A FLASH By Marie NEurRATH. 
A Chanticleer Edition with color on every page. 
Simple, comprehensive story of radio, telegraph, 
telephone, TV, and how they work. 

Ages 8-12. April. Board, $1.75, Cloth, $2.10 





RADAR AND OTHER ELECTRONIC INVENTIONS By 
FRANK Ross, Jr. The principles and development of 
the science of electronics, presented with clarity and 
accuracy by a popular science writer. Illustrated 
with photos. Teen age. April, $2.75 











LITTLE TEDDY AND THE BIG SEA By ELIZABETH Tate. 
Iilustrated by Kurt Wertu. The story of a venture- 
some Teddy Bear who gets acquainted with the 
ocean. Will delight children who have never been to 
the seashore as well as those who go every summer. 

Ages 4-8. May, $2.50 





WHEN YOU WERE A LITTLE BABY By RHODA BERMAN. 
Illustrated by Mariana. Especially appealing to 
“big” brothers and sisters in a family where a new 
baby has arrived. 

Ages 2-4. March. Cloth, $2.35; board, $2.00 


TRILLIUM HILL By E. L. Marsn. In May, when the 
Trilliums are in bloom, a motherless young family 
from Toronto arrives with Grandmother to re- 
establish their home on an old farm in Muskoka. 

Ages 8-12. May, $2.50 





THE LITTLE HORSE BUS by GRAHAM Greene. Illus- 
trated by DorotHy Craicie. One of the most dis- 
tinguished novelists of our time writes a wonderful 
cops-&-robbers story for the nursery set. 

Picture book age. February. Cloth, $2.35 ; board, $2.00 





FLASH OF WASHINGTON SQUARE. By Marcaret 
Pratt. Illustrated by RoGer Duvoisin. “Dogs who 
live around Washington Square are supposed to be- 
have with a mannerly air.”’ But Flash, the gay cocker 
puppy, can’t resist behaving like a small cyclone, and 
even flunks out of Dog School. 

Ages 6-10. May. Board, $2.00; Cloth, $2.35 





LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., 419 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16 





Elisa Bialk 


r HOME Elisa Bialk (pronounced E-liss’-a 

Baulk) is the wife of L. Martin Krautter, a 
Chicago advertising executive and home is Win 
netka, Illinois 

At her desk she is realizing a lifelong purpose. 
She says she cannot remember a time when she did 
not want to write. It was poetry in the beginning 
a poem entered in a contest in her freshman year in 
high school which won second prize and the in 
terest of Harriet Monroe, editor of Poetry She 
was very kind to me,’ Miss Bialk says, reminiscing 

She introduced me to many well known poets of 
the time and urged me to write prose because my 
poetry showed a definite dramatic quality 

Martha Holcher and John Nicholas Bialk were 
both brought from Germany to the United States by 
their parents when small children. They met and 
were married and began to raise their family, four 
girls and a boy, in Chicago. Their daughter Elisa 
was born October 4, 1912, and she, too, was mar 
ried in Chicago, the city which has given rich back- 
ground to much of her writing. She says, “As a 
child I lived near and played in Lincoln Park. Now 
when I begin a book in Chicago, it is as if I see the 
child that I was, playing in the park of my memory. 
As long as I can see that child and remember her 
vividly, I can retain a close bond with all child- 
hood.” Before finishing Waller High School in 
Chicago, Elisa Bialk had begun writing for publi- 
cation. In addition to fulfilling an aim, it was an 
economic expedient, for her father had died while 
she was still in kindergarten. Though she does not 
hold an academic degree, for the same reason, Miss 
Bialk says, “I feel as if I had never stopped study 
ing. Most of my academic classes were in the 
School of Journalism at Northwestern University, 
taken during my spare time while already writing, 
and working as a reporter.” 

For a number of years the short story was Miss 
Bialk’s best medium, pulps giving way when she 
made her first sale to a ‘‘slick’’ in 1932, at the depth 
of the depression. Good Housekeeping bought five 
short stories within six weeks. Several of her short 
stories have appeared in anthologies, notably The 
Horse Called Pete, from which the juvenile book 
of that name was drawn, and The Sainted Sisters. 
This comedy was made into a play, in which the au- 
thor participated, was later filmed by Paramount, 
starring Barry Fitzgerald, Veronica Lake, and Joan 
Caulfield 

Before her marriage in June 1934, Miss Bialk 
wrote On What Strange Stuff, a novel published by 
Doubleday in 1935. Reviewers were agreed that 
her work showed promise. The scene was Chicago 
and the theme the degree of accomplishment—suc- 
cess or failure—achieved in life by eight characters, 
told in a series of brief dramatic pictures. After her 
marriage Miss Bialk gave up the newspaper work 
she had carried on for years in several guises, re- 
porting a column in the Lincoln-Belmont Booster, 
a Chicago community newspaper, called “On Betty's 
Beat’ and other writing for the Chicago Daily 
News. Her interest in children, as her own grew 
to story age, influenced her to enter the juvenile 
field seriously after doing The Horse Called Pete. 
(1948). Taffy's Foal followed in 1949. This story 
is for grades three to five. The New York Times’ 
reviewer said, “Here is another good horse story by 
the author of The Horse Called Pete. It is not so 
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poignant as that first book, nor so succinctly written, 
but seven-to-eleven-year-old girls will share Nancy's 
experiences with pleasure and ready understand 
ing 

In 1950 Houghton Mifflin published Ride ’em 
Peggy. The Chicago Sunday Tribune commented, 
“There is much fun and information for nine to 
twelve-year-olds in this entertaining family story 

This was followed by Wild Horse Island in 

1951 and Jill's Victory in 1952. The first, published 
by Houghton Mifflin, was a Catholic Book Club s« 
lection telling how a boy “hunted and hoped and 
finally found and won his wild filly.” The second 
brought out by World, is a lively story of modern 
farm life 

In the fall of 1952 World published Miss Bialk's 
Colt of Cripple Creek, a warm-hearted story of a 
small boy's growing up. On May 16, 1953 Ruth 
Harshaw presented Miss Bialk and this book on 
her radio program, Carnival of Books. With the 
author was Leslie Wilkinson, the postmaster of 
Cripple Creek, Colorado, the originator of the cam 
paign to build a new schoolhouse there which led 
to the writing of the book. The school children sold 
samples of gold ore for a dollar each and raised 
more than $20,000 for the project 

Miss Bialk is a member of the Society of Midland 
Authors and of Theta Sigma Phi, honorary organi 
zation of women in journalism, and of the Chil 
dren's Reading Round Table, a Chicago group in 
terested in promoting good reading for children 
Her other outside interests are varied, if limited by 
her profession and the demands of her home life 
Her journalistic gifts are used annually to promote 
a number of worthy causes. Golf and fishing while 
on family vacations are favorite recreations. In ad 
dition, and as a mother there is the travel education 
of her two daughters-—Elena, fifteen and Elizabeth 
thirteen—-and most summer holidays find them far 
afield in some corner of the United States 


JEAN BoTHWELI 
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AM increasingly grateful 

that I got the encyclopedia 

habit early in life. Oddly 
enough, the little two-volume 
set that I used as a child was 
the first encyclopedia pub- 
lished by Frank Compton. 

In comparison with the present en- 
cyclopedia which bears Mr. Compton's 
name, that little two-volume encyclo- 
pedia was pretty drab, but I thought 
it was wonderful. Mother and Father 
read aloud a lot, and our dinner table 
discussions often centered about what 
was going on in the world. Much of 
it was over my head, but I made men- 
tal notes of places and persons men- 
tioned and later looked them up. 

Recently I acquired my first tele- 
vision set and am frequently asked the 
inevitable question: “Do you read as 
much as you did B(efore) T(elevi- 
sion) ?”” To be honest, I don’t—but I 
read differently, and I find myself 
using Compton's almost continuously. 

Remember that fine two-hour per- 
formance of “Richard II” with Mau- 
rice Evans a few weeks ago? Before 
it began, I read our article on Richard 
II; during the commercial I skimmed 
Henry I. Later a friend wanted to 
know how old Maurice Evans was, 
and the Fact-Index told us quickly. 
Before we were through, we had read 
parts of the Shakespeare article and 


omment 


some bits from the play 
“Richard IH” (not in Comp- 
ton’s, of course). Not a bad 
reading record for Sunday! 
The other night a fine pro- 
gram on Robert and Clara 
Schumann aroused interest in those 
two great lovers and musicians, and a 
live show about Tom Paine led me to 
read, for the first time, our sketch of 
Paine. 

Now I am not going to claim that 
Jack Benny or Fred Allen lead into 
Compton's or other books, They are 
sheer fun. But there are so many 
possibilities in a home for tying tele- 
vision and reading together that | 
haven't much sympathy with the wail 
that television necessarily spells the 
end of reading. 

As I was writing this story, a letter 
arrived from a friend who is just 
getting settled in a new home. She 
writes: “I had my wits about me to 
this extent at least. I knew in which 
box I had put Compton's, and that 
was one of the first things to be un- 
packed and put on shelves right next 
to our dining-room table. We decided 
it could not go into the den or play- 
room but had to be in a part of the 
house common to all the family, 
young and old. Half of the time it is 
in the kitchen where we all have many 
important discussions while I am 
getting the meals.” 


wae 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH 


DEARBORN STREET, 


CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Ellen MacGregor 


Lorene wig STAR ELLEN MACGREGOR was born 
under was a lucky one for all 8-to-12 year 
olds, for she is the first writer of science fiction for 
younger children. Mention Miss MacGregor’s name 
to a youngster or to his mother or father, and they 
beam and immediately talk about Miss Pickerell 
whose name and experiences they know as well as 
those of President Eisenhower 

The creator of the popular Miss Pickerell was 
born in Baltimore, Maryland, May 15, 1906 to the 
late Charlotte Genevieve Noble MacGregor and 
the late Dr. George Malcolm MacGregor. Her 
parents met when they became the faculty of two 
of the high school in a small Wisconsin town, but 
did not marry until shortly before George Mac 
Gregor was graduated from Johns Hopkins Medi 
cal School. During his years at Johns Hopkins 
Charlotte Noble was traveling from one Wisconsin 
town to another, setting up libraries 

After living in Baltimore, the MacGregors re 
turned briefly to Wisconsin, then moved with theit 
three children (the younger two were boys) to the 
state of Washington. Here, they lived first in Gar 
field, then in Kent, where Ellen MacGregor went 
to high school. The many happy summers of her 
childhood were spent at Woodmont Beach on Puget 
Sound. She majored in science at the University of 


Washington, earned a B.S. in Library Science in 
1926, and in 1931 she did postgraduate work in 
science at the University of California 

Dr. and Mrs. MacGregor were influential in their 
daughter's choice of careers, both as a librarian and 


as a writer. Her parents “had an exquisite sense 
of fun, with a lovely feeling for the ridiculous 
There was much laughter in our home. Also there 
was much, much reading aloud Nevertheless 
it was with a slight lack of personal enthusiasm 
that I fell in with their plans for my career.” She 
felt that she would be a librarian until something 
more interesting came along. “What I didn't know 
then, was that my training as a librarian was to be 
the key to many interesting jobs, to many enriching 
experiences, and to many happy associations.” 

Some of these interesting jobs included serving 
as librarian for the elementary schools of the Cen 
tral Hawaii School district and as cataloger in the 
Hilo (Hawaii) Library; supervising the people 
who compiled the Union Catalog of Art in Chi 
cago; serving as librarian of the Naval Operating 
Base in Key West; organizing and administering 
the library for the Naval Air Technical Training 
Center. She has done research in children’s litera 
ture for Scott, Foresman and Company; has served 
as serials librarian of the Chicago Undergraduate 
Division of the University of Illinois; and as editor 
of the Illinois Women’s Press Association's month 
ly bulletin, Pen Posnts 

It was not until 1946 that Ellen MacGregor 
began to write. At that time a story that she sub- 
mitted for a class at the Midwestern Writers Con 
ference was published as the book Tommy and the 
Telephone. Miss Pickerell’s first appearance was in 
a short story, published in Liber/y in 1950, “Swept 
Her into Space.” In 1951 this became Miss Pick- 
erell Goes to Mars, a science fiction about 
Miss Pickerell, who in trying to protect her cew, 
was inadvertently wisked off on a history-making 
flight to Mars. The critics loved this fantasy filled 
with correct scientific facts. Typical of the reviews 
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was that of Virginia Kirkus, “A lively novelty 
Fact and fancy in a new venture for this age group 
It was recently named the initial selection of the 
new Weekly Reader Children’s Book Club 

Since these auspicious beginnings, Miss Max 
Gregor has sold many stories to such magazines as 
Story World, The Instructor, Christian Home 

Miss Pickerell and the Geiger Counter was pub 
lished in 1953. Critics again praised this story of 
Miss Pickerell, who—on the way to get a check-up 
for her cow——got into trouble with the owner of a 
steamboat and eventually discovered an unexpected 
source of uranium. Marjorie Fischer in the New 
York Times wrote: “Once again Ellen MacGregor 
has written a fine, funny story, a combination of 
science and science fiction which remains integrated 
and entertaining throughout.”’ 

In Miss Pickerell Goes Undersea (1953) het 
heroine dons the latest in underwater equipment 
and goes under the sea. Of this book, the Chicago 
Tribune said: ‘Trust Miss Pickerell to find the 
wreckage, learn ali about undersea diving, atomic 
powered submarines, and underwater photography 
before she brings the adventure to a conclusion 
highly satisfactory to herself and her youthful 
admirers, who are sure to increase with this newest 
exploit.’ 

Ellen MacGregor is now concentrating on writ 
ing. Her latest book, “Miss Pickerell Goes to the 
Arctic,” which is scheduled for fall publication 
wil! be a Junior Literary Guild selection. She is 
also working on an animal fantasy for younger 
children and several stories for adults 

Miss MacGregor is Protestant in religion and 
independent in politics. She belongs to the Society 
of Midland Authors, Children’s Reading Round 
Table, and Authors League. She is brown-haired 
and brown-eyed; is five foot seven inches tall (she 
weighs 150 pounds). Her hobbies include tennis 
swimming, sewing, and of course she likes all kinds 
of books, but her favorites are those in which the 
ridiculous is treated seriously, as in the Peterkin 
Papers HELGA H. Eason 
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Alphonse 


THAT BEARDED ONE 
By NATALIE SAVAGE CARLSON 
y rk A tall tale from French Canada 


about an unusual bear, 
distinguished for the robust and 
rollicking humor in both text 
and pictures. Line drawings 

4 by Nicolas Mordvinoff. 

»\ Ages 6-10. March. $2.50 


" Creat Syn Lct, rom 
ea 


a 


BOBBY 
AND HIS BAND 


BIGITY ANNE 


By HELEN F, DARINGER, Anne's 
dilemma, when her engineer father 
is away and the temporary house- 
keeper proves unkind, is solved in 
a heartwarming, often humorous 
way. Line drawings by Don Sibley. 

Ages 8-12. March. $2.50 


HARCO 
UR. ERs 
Half Magic 


By EDWARD EAGER 
A delightful fantasty in the E, Nesbit 


By SALLY SCOTT. By the author of 
Jonathan and Binky’s Fire — another 
easy-reading book for beginners, writ- 
ten with imagination and humor. 
Wash drawings by Beth Krush. 
Ages 6-9. February. $2.00 


WINTER DANGER 


By WILLIAM ©. STEELE. A story of 
frontier life in the 1700’s — authen- 
tic Americana by the author of Wild- 
erness Journey and Buffalo Knife. 
Line drawings by Paul Galdone. 
Ages 8-12. February. $2.25 


GHOST CAT 


By HELEN RUSHMORE. According to 
an old Ozark belief, stray cats bring 
bad luck, but ten-year-old Glory 
proves how wrong the superstition is. 
Line drawings by Reisie Lonette. 
Ages 8-12. March. $2.50 


tradition, in which an ancient coin 
j turns a dull summer 
into a series of magical 

adventures for four 

children. Line drawings 

by N. M. Bodecker. 


SHOOTING STAR 


By MARGOT BENARY-ISBERT. A 
charming story, told with fine un- 
derstanding, of a little girl and her 
mother who spend a winter in 
Switzerland. Line drawings by 
Oscar Liebman. 

Ages 8-12. February. $2.25 
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The Story of 
God and the Indian Girl... 


KATERI OF THE 
MOHAWKS 


By Marie Cecilia Buehrle 


This dramatized life of Kateri 
Tekewitha will introduce your 
readers to the heroic virtues pos- 
sessed by this Mohawk girl. It 
interprets the growth of her limit- 
less love for God, her penance, 
and her purity as she grew up in 
the bestiality and savagry of her 
tribe. Kateri’s resolution for maid- 
enhood and her desire for modes- 
ty despite the abuse of the disso- 
lute youth of her village present 
an amazing story of sanctity blos- 
soming amid the pagan wilder- 
ness. A popular addition for your 
biography shelves. 

- $3.00 
OED DD DT Dt 
And Juniors 
Will Really 

ie... 


By Gerald Kelly 
and Don Sharkey 


Mickey O'Brien is a reckless, high- 
geared youngster who struggles aim 
lessly through a succession of scrapes, 
until with the aid of an understanding 
teacher he achieves maturity. Mickey's 
success in sports, his difficulties at 
boarding school, and a final disap- 
pointment make this an especially ex 
citing tale for boys and girls, ages 
10 to 14. 2.00 








THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
1104 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES 


=—— the official journal of Special 
Libraries Association, covers the 
many widely-varied interests of its 
more than 5000 members in the 
special libraries field. 


= Feature articles by outstanding 

authorities in their subject areas 
appear in each issue. Included 
also are papers on various aspects 
of special library work, offering 
hard-to-get and valuable inform- 
ation unobtainable elsewhere. 


=—y> Anyone interested in special 
research for 

manufacturing concerns 
banks 
corporations 
advertising agencies 
transportation companies 
research organizations 
insurance agencies 
newspapers 
law firms 
museums 
hospitals 
etc. 


may subscribe to 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES is pub- 
lished monthly, September through 
April, and bi-monthly, May 
through August. A year’s sub- 
scription costs $7. in the U.S. 
($7.50 elsewhere). 


Write on your company letter- 
head for a sample copy of 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 
31 E. 10th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


© A completely new easy-to-use 
catalogue 


The most complete record of 
Canadian Government publi- 
cations available 


578 pages including a 53 page 
index 


An ideal reference tool for 
the librarian 


The 1953 
CONSOLIDATED ANNUAL CATALOGUE 
of CANADIAN GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


The 1953 Consolidated Annual Catalogue is especially designed 
to provide users of government publications with a buying guide to 
the wealth of information contained in the publications of the Parlia- 
ment and Government of Canada. It lists the titles, with issuance 
and revision dates, of all the publications available for sale by the 
supervisor of Government Publications and departmental agencies, 
or free from the issuing departments. 


The catalogue is divided into four parts as follows: Part |, Parlia- 
mentary Publications, including Statutes, proceedings and reports 
of Parliamentary Committees and of federal-provincial and royal 
commissions. Part Il, arranged alphabetically by departments, lists 
all available publications of the executive and judicial branches of 
the Government of Canada. Parts Ill and IV consist of an alpha- 
betical list of periodicals and a general index respectively. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! 
Obtainable from 


The QUEEN'S PRINTER, Ottawa, Canada. 
$199 


Postage 
Free 
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PRAEGER LIBRARY SERIES 


of new books that matter 


ANIMAL COURTSHIP 
by Maurice Burton 

A novel and fascinating study of the be- 
havior of animals, birds and insects during 
courtship and mating. Dr. Burton is an in- 


ternationally famed naturalist. 
Illustrated. $4.00 


ENGLISH CHILDREN'S 


BOOKS 
by Percy Muir 

Beautifully-illustrated and entertaining his- 
tory covering three centuries of children's 
books from 1600 to 1900--from their crude 
beginnings to the “‘triumph of nonsense’ of 
Edward Lear and the post-Lewis Carroll 
period. By the president of honor, Interna- 
tional League of Antiquarian Booksellers. 


$8.00 
A HISTORY OF FLYING 
by C. H. Gibbs-Smith 
_ From the legend of Tearus to the brink of 
interplanetary rocket travel, a vital and 
colorful review of the adventures of the 
reckless fanatics and brave men snd women 
of great vision who brought about mastery 
of the air. $4.95 


FREDERICK A. PRAEGER, Inc. 


105 West 40th Street New York 18 














AVALON BOOKS 


With Plasti-Kleer* Library Jackets 


NAVY NURSE 

by Adelaide Humphries ... $2.50 
BITTERSWEET 

by Susan D. Winkler . $2.50 


TRAPPERS’ RENDEZVOUS 
by Archie Joscelyn .. $2.50 


May 
THE JONES GIRLS 

by Dorothy Worley . . $2.50 
A NURSE COMES HOME 

by Ethel Hamill ......... $2.50 
BULLETS ON BUNCHGRASS 


by Louis Trimble $2.50 





At All Dealers 


AVALON BOOKS 
22 East 60th Street New York 22, N. Y. 


Canadian Representatives: The Ryerson Press, Toronte 
© Registered Trade-Mark, Library Service, Inc. 





What 
Our 
Readers 


as Think 


{Epiror's Nore The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 


Books Wanted 


Governor John Lodge of Connecticut received 
a request from Agusan College, Butuan City, Phil 
lipine Islands, where a recent disastrous fire com 
pletely destroyed their school library. Books usefal 
in elementary, secondary and college courses are 
badly needed and the college will pay all freight 
expenses from port of origin to port of destination 
(which is Manila). 

The library was built up by books donated by 
American citizens to rehabilitate Philippine librar 
ies destroyed in World War II. Donations should 
be addressed to: Francisco Ponciano, President, 
Agusan College, Butuan City, Philippine Islands 


More about Pennies for Pinocchio 


To the Editor 

The American Library Association Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young People have been 
collecting pennies ever since November 1952 to 
help the children in Italy erect a monument to 
Pinocchio in the public park in Collodi. It was 
here that Carlo Lorenzini lived and wrote the 
classic puppet story nearly 70 years ago 

The children of Italy have collected over $11,300 
from Europe and America, and the ALA Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young People have 
sent to date $438.93 


Several letters have come from Mayor Anzilotti 
of Pescia expressing appreciation for our contribu 
tions. A letter dated January 5, 1954 states that 
the project is progressing. He said in part 


You will be interested to know that this past 
week a jury of seven (two sculptors, one painter, 
one art critic, one educator, one architect, and the 
Mayor of Pescia) examined 84 models (or ma 
quettes) submitted by artists from all over Italy 
who participated in the national contest. 

Two projects were found deserving of prize 
that of Emilio Greco, a well known sculptor from 
Rome, and that of Venturino Venturi, a young 
sculptor from Florence. A combination of the two 
projects appeared to be the best thing; so these 
two artists have united for the realization of their 
own ideas in one whole. 

Personally | am very pleased with the outcome 
of the contest, and 1 am sure something highly 
interesting, artistic, and entertaining will come out 

According to the artists a year will be necessary 
to complete their work. In the meantime we shall 
have to find some more money; we need twice 
what we have now. But | am confident that the 
means 10 finish our project will come in. 
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The American Library Association Committee 
for Pennies for Pinocchio consisted of the follow- 
ing members: Marian Young, Chief, Children’s 
Department, Public Library, Detroit, Michigan; 
Yolanda Doretti, Head Children’s Librarian, 
Woodlawn Regional Branch Library, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; Evelyn R. Robinson, Consultant, School Li- 
braries & Library Work with Children and Young 
People, Division of Library Extension, Massachu- 
setts Department of Education, 200 Newbury 
Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 


Bouquet for the Bulletin 


To the Editor 
Our library is a small one, but, thanks to the 
Wilson Library Bulletin, we do feel that we keep 
abreast of the times as we could never do without 
the many helpful, practical suggestions in “ach 
month's issue. 
I find more help in it than in any other library 
periodical that I see. 
RutH D. MERRILL, 
Mynderse Library 
Seneca Falls, New York 


Librarian 


T.R.’s Scientific Management 
Te the Editor: 

This library has been asked several times about 
the source of a quotation attributed to Theodore 
Roosevelt in Frank B. Gilbreth’s Primer of Scien- 
tific Management (New York, Van Nostrand, 
1912). It appears in the book on pages 2-3, and 
begins: “Scientific management is the application 
of the conservation principle to production.”” The 
closing sentence reads “And when we get efficiency 
in all our industries and commercial ventures, 
national efficiency will be a fact.” 

The source is “Roosevelt on Efficiency in Bus- 
iness; an interview with Theodore Roosevelt’ by 
Henry Beach Needham in System, the Magazine of 
Business 19:585-588, June 1911, and the passage 
asked about appears on pages 586-587. 

John May, Assistant Reference Librarian, ran the 
source down in the Gilbreth Library of Industrial 
Management, a collection of the papers and books 
of the Gilbreths in the Purdue Eacsiee. 

KeitH DowpeNn, Head, Reference Unit 
Purdue University 
Purdue, Indiana 


Free for Postage 


Who would like volumes 30, 31, 32 (1936, 1937, 
1938) of the ALA Bulletin free except for postage? 
Write Box MDL, H. W. Wilson Company, 950 
University Avenue, New York 52. 


Back on the Air 


Carnival of Books goes back on the NBC net- 
work April 4. Check time and date in your local 
area. April broadcasts include 
April 4 
April 11 
April 18 
April 25 
May 2 
May 9 


Scrambled Eggs Super! by Dr. Seuss 
Little Hill by Harry Behn 
The Story of People by May Edel 
City Dog by Gerald Raftery 

River Horse by Nina Frey 

Fighting Quaker by Frank Latham 
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4 copies made in 7 minute 


LESS THAN 
4¢ EACH 


See how it’s done—right in your office — 
with the sensationally different Kodak 
Verifax Printer, now distributed nation- 
ally by Recordak Corporation. 

Your copies cost less than 4¢ apiece because 
you make them on non-sensitized paper; and 
you get 3 or more copies from each sheet of 
matrix paper. 

You'll see at once how your savings in re- 
typing costs alone will soon exceed the low 
purchase price—only $240. Anyone can 
make these photo-exact copies of letters, 
charts, etc. And under normal lighting, too. 


CEEZ=> copying saves 


wherever there’s paper work 


. see for yourself without the slightest 
obligation. Prompt service from any one of 
Recordak’s 29 offices 


—-—-— MAIL COUPON TODAY ——— 
R28 
Recordak Corporation 
Kodak C y) 


(Ss | y of 4 * P 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 





Gentlemen: Please send free Verifax folder and ad- 
dress of nearest Recordak office. 


Name 





Company 





CO 


City 





State 


=RECORDPK 


Price quoted is subject to change without notice. 
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RECOMMENDS 


the new squeeze 
bottle 


NORBOND 


NoRBOND 


pLrAasile 


bE ONCENTRATE 


PEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
MADISON, WIS. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN 











NEW LOW PRICES 


Single bottie- $1.95 


t 


Lets ef 12- 


?S © ON © THE © DOT SERVICE. 
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ets of 6- $1.75 ea. 


$1.60 ea. 


plastic 


concentrate 


JDIABIS 


JDIABIS © 100 e¢ 3HL e NO’ 


® Here's the new | 
handy, easy-to-use . 


way to speed up 


book repair 


@ Just squeeze on 
alittle NORBOND 
and see how it se- 
curely holds in 
loose sheets, se- 
cures covers, 
catches signatures, 
repairs bindings 


@ There are a hun- 
dred and one uses 
for 
NORBOND)., the 
greatest boon ever 
to librarians 


here is 


Your 
buying 
guide 


Use your DEMCO catalog as your money-saving buy 


ing quide. 


if your copy is misplaced, drop us a 


postal and we will send you the latest copy—free! 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


NO 
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m 

e 
0 
° 
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hold-tight- 
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Write For 
These 


Two publications available to librarians from the 
Institute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, are “Door Openers to Life Insur 
ance Information’’ by Elizabeth Ferguson and In 
vitation to Youth. The first, which originally 
appeared in the January Bualletin's “Special Librar 
ian’ column, is a listing of free and inexpensive 
materials on life insurance from various sources. 


The composite report of the studies made by 
members of the Subcommittee on Education for 
Special Librarianship, appearing in the January 
issue of the Library Quarterly, outlines a new 
approach to professional training in special subject 
fields. Reprints of the article are available upon 
application to Eleanor S$. Cavanagh, Librarian 
Standard and Poor's Corporation, 345 Hudson 
Street, New York 14. The subcommittee is spon- 
sored by the Joint Committee on Library Education 
of the Council of National Library Associations 


Ss 8 

Available for the nation-wide celebration of the 
New York Herald Tribune-sponsored Children’s 
Spring Book Festival during the third week of May 
is a publicity kit containing two posters, stickers 
for prize and honor books, a work book with sug- 
gestions for arranging a festival, and souvenir book 
marks for children to take home. Cost of the kit, 
which may be ordered from the New York Herald 
Tribune, 230 West Alst Street, New York 36, is 
30c east of the Mississippi, 40c west of the Mis 
sissippi, and 50c in Arizona, California, Idaho, 
Montana, Neveda, New Mexico, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and Wyoming, to cover postage and handling 
Additional posters (this year's was designed by 
childrens’ book illustrator Garth Williams) are 
available at a cost of 6c each. 


Mimeographed material which may be ordered 
from the Humanities Department of Stephens Col 
lege, Columbia, Missouri includes two lists, “Art 
for the Layman” and “Media of the Visual Arts,” 
both compiled by Charlotte Georgi.”” The first is a 
21-page list of suggested references for the study 
of painting, sculpture, and architecture. The second 
iS a 16-page series of charts on painting, prints, 
sculpture, and architecture. Cost is 50c a copy 


“Skillful Parents,” a selective, annotated list of 
books for parents prepared by the Los Angeles 
Public Library with the cooperation-of the Parent 
Education Committee of the Adult Education 
Branch of Los Angeles City Schools, may be ob- 
tained on request to the Teachers Room, Los An- 
geles Public Library, 630 West Sth Street, Los 
Angeles 13, California by sending 2 stamped self 
addressed envelope. The 41 books included in the 
list are grouped under the headings “The Young 
Child,” “The Growing Child,” ‘ The Adolescent,’ 
and “Perspectives on Family Life.” 
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AUTHENTIC 


HISTORY 


SUPERB QUALITY 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 
FILMSTRIPS 


‘The response of the class was the most favorable I have ever had on a filmstrip."’ 
“Bach of these groups conceded that these filmstrips were far and away the best example of history 


portrayal yet seen. 


Acclaimed by discerning educators from coast to coast, the first units of these documentary film- 


strips (each with illustrated 

nation’s classrooms. 
*l. The Story of the American Indian 
*? 
*3. 
*4, 
3. 
*6. 
"7. 
a 
*9, 
*10. 
git 


Spain Establishes a Great Empire 

The Rise and Fall of New France 

The English Colonies in North America 
Life in Colonial America 

Patriots and Minutemen 


Free Americans Establish a New Nation 
The Young Nation and Foreign Affairs 

Westward to the Mississippi 

*12. Winning the Far West 

15. Early Americans on the High Seas 

14. California, Texas and the Mexican War 
15. Slavery and the War Between the States 


European Explorers Discover a New World 


The Thirteen Colonies Win Independence 


Teacher's Guide) have 


already made filmstrip history in the 


16. Union and Reconstruction 

The Age of Reform 

18. Farmer, Rancher and Cowboy 

19. Communication in the United States 
20. Transportation in the United States 
The Growth of American Education 
The Story of American Sport 

The American Spirit in Literature 
The Story of American Painting 

The American Spirit in Architecture 
The Story of Iron and Steel 

The Story of Coal, Oil and Uranium 
The Story of the Factory 

The Growth of American Democracy 
The Rise of America as a World Power 


17 


40 


Write today for free illustrated circular 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS FILM SERVICE 


386 Fourth Avenue 


* Units 1-12 immediate delivery; 


New York 16, N. Y. 


Units 13-30 preparation well advanced. 














Revolving READING 


Alternate 
Reference 


Great help when alternate reference is being made 
from one book to another, as in language study, 
co-ordination and verification of facts, addresses, 
etc. Sturdily made of plated steel. Takes a load 
up to 6 lbs. each side. Dismantles to fit 10” x 
10” x 2” space when not used. Prepaid, $6,95; 
without swinging arm, $6.55. Fully guaranteed. 


Pyare dla SPECIALTY CO. 


5443 Warwick Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois 








Have a better time with: 


THE COMPLETE PICNIC BOOK 
Over 200 Picnic Games and Contests 
by JOHN E. SHALLCROSS 


Everyone, both young and old, will have 
more fun if picnics are planned with the help 
of this noted recreation leader. He details 
all the tricks that assure the success of any 
picnic, whether it is a clambake, a basket 
lunch, or a barbecue. Illus. with line 
drawings. . 


CANOE CAMPING 
by CARLE W. HANDEL 


A veteran adventurer describes the correct 
way to plan and live an ——-" canoe trip. 


lus. 
ARCHER'S CRAFT 
by ADRIAN ELIOT HODGKIN 


The complete book of archery that tells not 
only how to make bows and arrows, but 
to use them for hunting, target shooting, ete. 


Many illus. $3.75 
WOODSMANSHIP 
by BERNARD S. MASON 


Everything the young woodsman needs to 
know about work and play in the great out- 
doors, with special onghenle on efficiency 
and safety $1.75 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 


232 Madison Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
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Willie’s Adventures 

By Margaret Wise Brown 

Three direct and amusing stories, 
all about Willie and his adven- 
tures with his pockets, his ani- 
mals, and his walk into the 
country. Easy to read and worth 
reading. Wonderful illustrations 


by Crockett Johnson. 
April $2.00 


Elephant Herd 

By Miriam Schlein 

A charming and poetic story of 
African wild elephants and their 
community way of life. Magnifi- 
cent drawings by Symeon Shimin 
are a_ visual introduction to 


Africa. April $2.00 


Saturday Walk 

By Ethel Wright 

A reissue of this picture beok 
classic with revised text and 
entirely new pictures by the 


original artist. April $1.50 


WILLIAM R. SCOTT, Inc. 
8 W. 13th St., New York 11,N. Y. 














Meetings 
Courses 


Wo rkshops 


During the month of April, the Kansas Library 
Association is cooperating with the three stat 
teachers colleges to sponsor workshops designed 
especially for librarians in the small public libraries 
of the state. The program at each college will 
emphasize methods of book selection, ordering 
cataloging, and arrangement, with instruction by 
public librarians in each area. A certificate will be 
issued to each attending librarian. 

Workshops will be held at the following places 
and dates: Hays—March 29-31; Emporia—April 
7-9; Pittsburgh—April 14-16. 


The Kansas Library Association also will sponsor 
a series of district meetings for Kansas librarians 
during April 

The district meetings will emphasize service for 
the rural areas of the state with discussion of the 
possibilities for improving service and will include 
a book exhibit and discussion of publicity methods 
and goals for the library. 

The schedule for district meetings follows: New- 
ton—April 6; Parsons—April 8; Lawrence——April 
13; Marion—April 15; Colby—April 27; Kinsley 


April 29 
s 6 
The Alabama Library Association will celebrate 
its fiftieth anniversary at its annual meeting, to be 
held in Montgomery April 29-May 1 at the Whit- 


ley Hotel 
s 68 


The Oregon Library Association will hold its 
annual meeting in Corvallis, Oregon on April 30 


and May 1 
os 68 
The spring meeting of the Maryland Library 
Association will be held at Carvel Hall Hotel, 
Annapolis, Maryland, on May 14 and 15 
os 8 
The 1954 summer session of the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill will have two terms 
June 11-July 17 and July 19-August 25. A full 
program will consist of two 3-semester-hour courses 
each term. Students may begin work towards any 
of the four programs which the School offers. The 
chief requirement for admission to work towards a 
degree in library science is a bachelor’s degree 
based on a good general education in an approved 
college or university. 
i] 


The third annual library workshop will be held 
this summer at the State University of Iowa, June 
21-25. Sponsored by the college of education and 
the university library, the workshop this year will 
emphasize working with children and young people 
of high school age. It will include book selection, 
reference work, and story telling. New develop- 
ments in cataloging and book mending will also be 
presented. 

This is the first year that the workshop will offer 
university credit to those attending. 
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Further information may be obtained from Lou- 
ane L. Newsome, Mathematics-Physics Library, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

os 8 

The University of Nevada at Reno will offer a 
two-week workshop in school library problems, 
June 21-July 2. Open to administrators, librarians, 
and teachers, the workshop will deal with problems 
of the school library as they affect the whole school 
and its personnel. Two hours’ credit will be given. 

For further information, address Joseph F. Shu- 
bert, Reference Librarian, Nevada State Library 


Carson City 
6 8 
The University of Maryland at College Park is 
to offer two 3-credit courses in library science dur- 
ing the 1954 summer session—School Library Ad 
ministration and Book Selection for School Libratr 
ies. The session begins on June 21 and continues 


through July 30 


In addition to courses in the basic program in 
library science and courses on the advanced level, 
the University of Michigan will offer two work 
shops, each of two weeks’ duration, during the 
summer session period, June 21-August 14. 

The Workshop on the Logic of Mechanizing In 
formation (August 2-14) will comprise lectures on 
coordinate indexing and the logic of its use in 
manual and mechanized information services, with 
a workshop investigation of these techniques and 
the preparation of a coordinate index. It will be 
preceded by two six-week courses intended for spe- 
cial librarians: a general course on industrial li 
braries, and a bibliographical course in science and 
technology. 

The Workshop on School Library Problems (also 
August 2-14) emphasize administrative problems in 
school libraries 

The workshops will be open to regular students 
in the summer session, and each will carry two 
hours’ course credit. Students attending the sum 
mer session for the workshop period only may do so 
by registering in advance. The fee for such students 
will be $25 for Michigan residents and $30 for 
out-of-state students 

For further information, write to Department of 
Library Science, University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan 

6 8 


The School of Librarianship on the Berkeley 
campus of the University of California will offer 
courses during both summer sessions of 1954, from 
June 21 to September 11. 

First-session courses include School Library Ad- 
ministration, special problems in classification and 
cataloging, and two courses for beginning students 

Communication, and Acquisition and Selection of 
Library Materials. Any two of the above courses 
comprise a full graduate summer session program 
totaling four units 

During the second summer session, from August 
2 to September 11, an intensive course in Bibliog- 
raphy and Reference, representing a full graduate 
program in itself, will be conducted 

First-year students may register for either or both 
summer sessions, completing the full requirements 
for the bachelor of library science degree in three 
summers. Students entering for the first time must 
apply in advance for admission to the Graduate 
Division as well as to the School of Librarianship. 


(Continued on page 656) 
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DISPLAY AIDS FOR YOUR 
PEGBOARD 


WHAT IS Your nosey: 











ADJUSTING 
NON-SWAY BASE 


New tubular steel leg-base adjusts 
rapidly to desired eye height from 
floor, holding your PEGBOARD 
rigid and secure. Removable 
A-base can also be used as PEG- 
BOARD table stand. 


NEW ADJUSTO-RACKS 
New twin racks are the first to 
hold any size book — any size 
leaflet! Two types for your 
PEGBOARD. 

CLEVER NEW PANEL PEGS 


Strong, firm-seating wood 
Panel Pegs hold papers, > 


signs securely by the edge 
on your 50a hd 


Look first in the Demco 
Catalog for new devel- 
opments in library techniques! 
DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 
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LOOKS Easy... IS Easy 


BOOK-AID* Embossed Cloth Type, Pyro 
xylin coated, is formulated especially for 
book repair. Handy illustrated INSTRUC 
TION BOOK sent with every order shows 
the easy BRO-DART way to beautify any 
book . . make older books as good as new 

save rebinding costs. Try it and see! 
* Trade Mark. 

Write for 1954 Bro-Dart Catalog 


Da’ bro-dart 
INDUSTRIES 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 


ALPINE 


6S EAST STREET * NEWARK 5, NEW JERSE 





AMERICANA 
BASIC WESTERN CLASSICS 


Deluxe Limited Editions 


FACSIMILE REPRINTS BY LONG'S 


Write for List 


od 








WE ALSO BUY AND 
SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager 
NEW BIOGRAPHY CATALOG 


Over 60 Pages—3500 Titles-—-Now Ready 
Mailed Free on Request 

Many “‘out of 

An opportunity and savings for your 


Also 50 other Free Catalogs issued 
print’ titles 
Library 

fF) PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 


hk Wi 44 COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


COLUMBUS .1, OHIO 





(Continued from page 655) 
Applications may be secured from the offices of the 
respective Deans. 


The Department of Librarianship at Saa Jos 
State College will offer six courses of special inter 
est to school librarians, from June 28 to August 6 


School Library Administration, Book Selection 
for School Libraries, the Library and School Rela 
tionships, Elementary Cataloging, Elementary Ref 
erence, and History of Books and Libraries 

Summer session courses are so arranged that stu 
dents may complete the work for the librarianship 
credential in four consecutive summer sessions. For 
further details, write to Dora Smith, Head, Depart 
ment of Librarianship, San Jose State Colleg 
San Jose 14, California. 


A mimeographed information sheet on the ele 
mentary school library workshop to be held at 
Western Washington College of Education July 22 
August 11 is available on request. Address Miriam 
Mathes, Western Washington College of Educa 


tion, Bellingham 


An institute entitled ‘Informal Education through 
Libraries’ will be held under the sponsorship of 
the Wisconsin Free Library Commission in Mil 
waukee, August 2-14 at Kenwood Hall, Milwaukee 
State College 

The two-week program will consider the impos 
tance of including adult education as a clearly 
defined function and responsibility of libraries; ex 
plore the nature and definition of adult education 
and study and discuss the administrative and work 
ing relationships necessary between the library and 
other municipal agencies to insure the establish 
ment of good adult education services in libraries 

Gretchen Knief Schenk, ‘editor of the Bulletin’ 

For Extension Librarians’ column, will serve as 
senior resident staff member. The institute is being 
made possible by a grant of $4,000 from the Ameri 
can Library Association 

For further information, write to Walter S. Bots 
ford, Secretary, Free Library Commission, State 
Capitol, Madison 2, Wisconsin 


The School of Librarianship, University of Wash 
ington, has announced that Eloise Rue, professor of 
library at Chicago Teachers College and 
director of the school’s materials center, will teach 
two courses during the summer session—Children’s 
Books and Reading of Young People. The Depart 
ment of Education is planning this workshop to 
meet the needs of the teacher in the elementary 
school. Persons interested can obtain printed mate 
rials and information by writing to the University 
of Washington, Seattle 5 


es 68 

Pratt Institute Library School, to meet the increas 
ing demand for librarians, will expand its program 
to accept part-time as well as full-time students in 
the courses leading to the degree of master of li 
brary science. Starting in September students may 
satisfy the course requirements in a One-year, o1 
three-year program. For a copy of the Catalog and 
further information write to: Wayne Shirley, Dean 
Pratt Institute Library School, Brooklyn 5, New 


York 
For scholarships, see Opportunities for Librarians’ 
on Awards page of this issue. 


science 
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New books for varied interests 


Drawing and Painting Seascape 

by David Cobb 
A History of British Painting 

by Ernest Short 
Water-Color Sketching Out-of-Doors 

by Norman Wilkinson 
Pictoral Composition 

by J. K. Popham 
Tales from the Ballet 

by Pigeon Crowle 
The Musical Production 

by Cossar Turfery and King Palmer 
Chess the Hard Way 

by D. A. Yanofsky 
Kings of Chess 

by William Winter 
Ming Pottery and Porcelain 

by Soame Jenyns 
Badminton 

by Noel Radford 


PITMAN Publishing Corporation 
2 West 45th Street New York 36, N. Y. 














yell 


dramatically 
artistically 


' o> a 
easily—with... MITTENS sort ~ 


changeable -3,- dimensional soil ALPHABETS 
SIGN-MAKING LETTERS 


Above signs made with Mitten’s Letters on For low-budget libraries we recommend our 
Mitten’s display panels; available in many special DISPLAY MASTER SET of 699 PINBAK 
sizes ond styles modernly designed by re- LETTERS and accessories—the perfect answer 
nowned artists; ready to use over and over to your sign-making problems. For caralog 
for pin-on, glue-on, stand-up. and FREE samples (your own initials) write; 


Library Service Dept. W-4 


MITTEN S PYOPLAY se Ve | ER> 


West 46th St , Ne Dr a acne ae Bane, re) 
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The Sociology of 
WORK 
by THEODORE CAPLOW 


Industrial psychologists, per- 
sonnel workers, wage econo- 
mists, labor relations experts, 
and other specialists concerned 
with occupational problems 
will find this book useful and 
informative. It is the first gen- 
cral treatise on occupational 
sociology. The author, who 
teaches at the University of 
Minnesota, is widely known 
as a consultant on administra- 
tive problems in_ large-scale 
organizations. $5.00 


Theory and Method 


in the 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


by ARNOLD M. ROSE 


This series of provocative ar- 
ticles includes an essay, pub- 
lished now for the first time, 
that won a $1000 award of the 
American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Mr. 
Rose, a professor of sociology, 
is the author. of Union Soli- 
darity and other sociological 
studies. $5.00 





The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 





grow oor Re 
HJALMAR SCHACHT 


FOR AND AGAINST HITLER 
By Edward Norman Peterson, Ph.D. 


It is a biography of incred- 
ible fire and action, scrupulous 
as to fact, precise and thor- 
ough in detail, and enriched 
by astonishing and unknown 
material. It is also a political- 
economic study of Germany 
1923-1945. An extraordinary 
book about an extraordinary 


man. 
Cloth, $5.00 


From Your Bookstore 
THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Boston 20. 


AM 
HAPPY HAPPY TO 
~~ PRESENT 


A Book of Introductions 
Compiled by Guy R. Lyle 
and Kevin Guinagh 











So you have to make a speech of in- 
troduction—-but you don't know how! 
Well, this tidy little book sparkles 
with 86 models by such masters of 
wit as George Bernard Shaw, Will 
Rogers, and Samuel L. Clemens. 


The engaging preface tells you how 
to size up your audience. You learn 
what to say; how to say it; and how 
long to take. 


205pp. Cloth Bound $3.00 
Send for your Copy Today 


The H. W. Wilson Company 
950 University Ave., New York 52 
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Cag &) 


Nothing is too good for his little “dreamboat!"’ Candy twice a 
week; a corsage before every dance; her slightest wish a command. 
Treats her as if made of glass. 

Not so with books! Oh! No! Hurls them into a corner as he 
yelps, “What's for supper, Mom?” Uses them as a handy do-all 
for flattening stamps, for a footrest or for a stepladder. 

So the next time you have your “teen-age battered” books re- 
bound, insure their life with HOLLISTON ROXITE LIBRARY 
BUCKRAM. For HOLLISTON BUCKRAM is tough, water re- 
pellent, dust resistant and comes in bright colors that stay fresh. 

No matter where your books are bound, if they’re bound in 


HOLLISTON BUCKRAM, they'll come back as fresh and clean 
as the day they left. 








TH HOLLISTON MILLS, nc. TO THE BINDER . . . 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS prt ng = Bam 


NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO ily with full clean coverage. 











Wilson Flower Books - « « + + - 


FLOWERS OF PRAIRIE AND WOODLAND 
Clements 83p. 24 color plates $2.25 
“The Flower Chart,” a pictorial short-cut to the evolution and relationship of 
the flowers, is the frontispiece. It has appeared in the National Geographic Maga- 
zine as have the other 23 full-page illustrations. They show one hundred and 
twenty-five flowers in full color. A paragraph is devoted to each. Its common and 
botanical names and habitat are given and characteristics described. 


FLOWERS OF COAST AND SIERRA 
Clements 226p. 32 color plates $4.50 
“The Flower Chart’ is the frontispiece and the 31 plates have appeared in 
National Geographic Magazine. More than 210 flowers are illustrated in full color, 
common and botanical names are given and their biographies include their habits, 
distribution, relationship, uses, etc. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN FLOWERS 
Clements & Clements 392p. il. $4.50 
The illustrations include 25 color plates of 175 — 21 line plates of 355 
species and “The Flower Chart.” Descriptions include more specific data than is 
found in other books in this series. 


FLOWERS OF MOUNTAIN AND PLAIN 
Clements 79p. 25 color plates $2.25 
The 25 color plates picturing 175 of the most beautiful and striking flowers 
of the mountains and plains were reprinted from “Rocky Mountain Flowers.” The 
descriptions are in popular terms. 


FLOWER FAMILIES AND ANCESTORS 
Clements & Clements 156p. il. $3.00 


“The Flower Chart” is reproduced in color and there are 9 full page plates 
and 35 figures illustrating plant evolution. 


DYNAMICS OF VEGETATION 
Clements & Allred 296p. il. $3.75 


Selections from the writings of Frederic E. Clements, Ph.D. with 146 photo 
graphs on 69 full-page plates. 


PLANT SUCCESSION AND INDICATORS 
Clements 44pls. 24 fig. 460p. $6 


A combined and condensed edition of ‘Plant Succession” and ‘‘Plant Indica 
tors” both published by the Carnegie Institution and both long out of print. 


Write for Special Library Prices and Bookstore Discounts 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY ¢ 950 University Ave., New York 52 
aI]“—~"“[ELLEeeEeEeeeeeeeeEeEeEOEEOEEEEEEEEOE 
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~ Attention Librarian “— 


If you need 
Book Displayers 





Shelf Partitioners 
Pegboard Displayers 
We got ‘em! 


Write for illustrated folders 


500 Woodlawn Ave. 
Greensboro, N. C. 











| MARADOR 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS. 


\REGAL RIGID FRONT AND BACK 


The REGAL offers beauty and secur- 
ity. Thick, clear vinyl. A binder of 
distinction. 


» ELECTRONICALLY BONDED. 
NO ADHESIVES USED 
NON- INFLAMMABLE. 
FUNGUS RESISTANT. 
EASY TO OPERATE 
INTERCHANGEABLE . 

WASHABLE 


The PENNY PINCHER is economi 
al, durable, smart. Translucent. A 


qu ality bi dec Scale 


FLEXIBLE FRONT AND Back 


MARADOR CORPORATION 


1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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The WILSON “AUTHOR SERIES” 
British Authors Before 1800 


584p. 1952 $6.00 
650 biographies 220) portraits 


“|. , admirably produced . . . long-needed and well 
organized volume.” —Toronto Star 





The Junior Book of Authors 
309p. Seconp Epition, Comp.Letety Revisep 1951 $3.50 
(2nd Printing 1952) 

289 biographies and 232 portraits 


“. . . we think this an essential tool for every library 
children’s room, and every school library.” 
—Vircinia Kirkus 





Twentieth Century Authors 


1577p. 1942 $8.50 (3rd Printing 1950) 
1850 biographies with more than 1700 portraits 


“—and incidentally a must for every literary reference 
shelf.” —SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


Footnotes contain dates of deaths occurring since the 2nd printing 





American Authors: 1600-1900 
846p. 1938 $5.00 (3rd Printing 1950) 
1320 biographies and 400 portraits 


“a book every library must have and every literature 
teacher ought to have... An invaluable and excellent 
book.” ~—CaTHoLic Liprary WorLD 


British Authors of the 
Nineteenth Century 


677p. 1936 $5.00 (3rd Printing 1948) 
1000 biographies and 350 portraits 





“The literary quality of the sketches is well above the 
average . . . the book should be widely used.” 
—New Repvustic 





THE H. W. WILSON CO. 950 University Ave., New York 52 
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Now...more time 


for creative 
library work 





How you have longed for it! have a photographically accurate record of 


. the book card, borrower’s card, and date 
And now freedom from the tedious routines 
oS aa due card. 
that held you back is within your grasp. ; ; , 
sain And the biggest nuisance of all—the 
Just see what a difference Recordak pp; ‘i age ena 
é‘ slipping eperation—is eliminated because 
Photographic Book Charging will make : 
graf BNE the book card travels with the book. 
You'll charge out books up to 3 times on 
: aap There are many other advantages .. . 
faster. No more pencil wielding or rubber “$mhe ; 
; the over-all savings are as much as 2¢ per 
stamping. Just press a button on the ‘ 
Pe ae book handled including all costs. 

Recordak Junior Microfilmer . . . and you ‘ , : 
Learn in detail how libraries such as 


yours are using Recordak Photographic 
Book Charging ... and how little it costs 
whether you buy or rent your microfilmer. 
Write today to Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


*"Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 





P.S. New Kodak Verifax Printer now distrib- 
uted nationally by Recordak "3 cofnes of a 
document in I minute. . . less than 4¢ each” 


=RECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 














originator of modern microfilming—and its library application 
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Halsey William Wilson 


MAY 12, 


H’"" W. WILSON, beloved founder of 

The H. W. Wilson Company of New 
York, died peacefully in his sleep on Monday 
morning, March 1, 1954, at his home in 
Yorktown Heights, New York, after an ill- 
ness of several months. Funeral services at 
North Presbyterian Church, 525 West 155th 
Street, New York, on March 3, were attended 
by hundreds of Wilson staff members, librar- 
ians, publishers, authors, and other friends. 
Interment was private. The Company was 
closed all day March 3 in his honor. 

Internationally renowned as a_bibliogra- 
pher, Halsey William Wilson was the foun- 
der and Chairman of the Board of the world’s 
largest reference publishing house, the fifty- 
six-yeas-old H. W. Wilson Company of New 
York, publishers of more than twenty major 
indexing and reference services acclaimed as 
indispensable to research and scholarship in 
libraries the world over. Best known, per- 
haps, of the Company's publications, are the 
Cumulative Book Index and the Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature. 

On the fiftieth anniversary of the Com- 
pany's founding in 1948, the American Li- 
brary Association saluted it as “the most im- 
portant bibliographical enterprise ever con- 
ceived and brought to fruition by any one 
man.” And the Saturday Review commented: 
“The name H. W. Wilson is to bibliography 
what Webster is to dictionaries, Bartlett to 
quotations.” A leading educator wrote that 
it would be difficult if not impossible to im- 
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agine what modern scholarship or librarian- 
ship would be like without the Wilson publi- 
cations. And Paul North Rice, then president 
of the American Library Association, con- 
veyed the appreciation of all librarians when 
he wrote: ‘It is really incredible that one 
man could do so much. We take your various 
indexes and bibliographies for granted, but 
when we think of what American libraries 
would do without them, we realize that it is 
not exaggeration to say that you have done 
more for libraries than any other living man.” 

One of Mr. Wilson's keys to success in 
providing library services was his willingness 
to heed the requests and consider the prob- 
lems of the libraries themselves. Every pub- 
lication of The Wilson Company has been 
the outgrowth of a definite need in libraries, 
and in attempting to meet the need, advice 
of the librarians has been widely sought. 
Cooperation was indeed the cornerstone of 
all Mr. Wilson's work. His questionnaires 
were well known throughout the library 
world, and he built up plans for collabora- 
tion with librarians from all types of libraries 
on all of his major publications. In the case 
of periodical indexes, the subscribers them- 
selves from time to time vote on the periodi- 
cals to be indexed. The Wilson Company is 
in every sense a Cooperative enterprise. 

Mr. Wilson had been a regular attendant 
at library conferences, in recent years having 
attained the distinction of having attended 
more conferences of the American Library 
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Association than any other member. He en- 
couraged his staff to participate in library 
association affairs and gave generously of 
their time and abilities to committee work. 
In still another channel of cooperation rep- 
resentatives of the American Library Associ- 
ation and the Special Libraries Association 
have been invited frequently to sit unofficially 
with The Wilson Company's Board of Direc- 
tors. 


Unique Contributions 


In addition to his services to research, 
H. W. Wilson made several unique contri- 
butions to the field of publishing. One of 
the most notable is the plan he originated for 
saving and interfiling type for the “cumula- 
tive” indexes associated with his name. 

Another unusual contribution is the ‘‘serv- 
ice basis’ method of charge, which not only 
made possible the publication of hundreds of 
reference volumes, but made it financially 
possible for libraries on six continents to own 
them. By this plan, each subscribing library 
pays in proportion to the use made of the 
service. Thus, prices to booksellers are based 
on their sales, while prices to libraries are 
based, in the case of book indexes, on the size 
of their book budgets, and, in the case of 
periodical indexes, on the number of the in- 
dexed periodicals to which they subscribe. 
This works out to the advantage of all, since 
even the smallest libraries can afford the ref- 
erence tools they need, and their payments— 
which include the entire cost of the physical 
volume (paper, printing, binding, shipping, 
etc.) plus a share in the cost of indexing— 
ultimately lessens the price to the largest li- 
braries, as well. Thanks to this carefully ad- 
justed sliding scale of prices, the Wilson in- 
dexing services have been made generally 
available to small as well as large libraries in 
the United States and abroad, and are freely 
consulted by high school students as well as 
advanced scholars. 

Mr. Wilson was born on May 12, 1868, 
in Wilmington, Vermont, the son of John 
Thompson and Althea (Dunnell) Wilson, 
and a descendent of Roger Williams, Anne 
Hutchinson, and the Quaker martyr, Mary 
Dyer. He was educated at Beloit College, 
then a boarding school in southern Wiscon- 
sin, where he remained two years, and at the 
University of Minnesota, where he studied 
and worked from 1885 to 1892. 

The history of what was later to become 
The H. W. Wilson Company began late in 
1889, when, to pay college expenses, he and 
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a fellow student at Minnesota formed a part- 
nership to deal in student textbooks and sup- 
plies. The corporation which now measures 
its annual sales at over two million dollars 
had its beginning in a tiny 12’ x 16’ room in 
the campus’ “Old Main” building, where Mr. 
Wilson continued the business alone on his 
partner's graduation in 1891. 

The Cumulative Book Index, first issued in 
Minneapolis in 1898, was an outgrowth of 
Mr. Wilson's experience as a bookseller. Like 
other booksellers, he was bothered by the 
lack of an up-to-date catalog listing the books 
of all publishers, and he saw the need for a 
catalog that would list books by subject as 
well as by author and title. He determined 
to supply a monthly catalog of books listing 
authors, titles, and subjects in a single alpha- 
betical series, and to save users the trouble 
of looking through many back issues by com- 
bining old entries with the newer ones at 
frequent intervals. By storing and interfiling 
the slugs of type after their first use, succes- 
sive monthly issues are combined frequently 
into a single series of entries to make a ‘‘cum- 
ulative”’ issue which supersedes the earlier 
single numbers. 


CBI Contrast 


The first issue of the Cumulative Book 
Index was a modest pamphlet of 16 pages, 
as compared with the 1949-1952 cumulated 
volume listing books in English wherever 
published and running to 2,123 pages. The 
entire staff in 1898 consisted of Mr. Wilson 
and his wife, the former Justina Leavitt, a 
University of Minnesota student whom he 
married three years earlier. Their first edi- 
torial assistant, Marion E. Potter, joined the 
firm later in the same year. She remained 
active in it until her death in June 1953 at 
the age of eighty-three. 

In 1900 Mr. Wilson moved his bookstore 
and his expanding publishing business into a 
two-story building just off the University of 
Minnesota campus. There, in 1901, he com- 
menced publication of the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature, a subject and author 
index to the contents of seven popular peri- 
odicals. In this index, too, the cumulative 
method of publication was employed. It has 
grown steadily in size and scope, and now 
indexes the contents of 118 periodicals and 
is considered indispensable in even the small- 
est libraries. 

Mr. Wilson's third original reference aid 
was the Book Review Digest, founded in 
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1905. Its purpose was to aid librarians in 
selecting new books by summarizing the gist 
of critical opinion concerning them. This 
work now lists about 4,000 books each year 
with descriptive notes and quotations from 
reviews. 

Other major Wilson publications and their 
beginning dates include: International Index 
to Periodicals (1907), Standard Catalog se- 
ries (1908), Industrial Arts Index (1913), 
Wilson Library Bulletin (1914), Agricul- 
tural Index (1916), Union List of Serials 
(1927), Art Index (1929), Education Index 
(1929), Vertical File Service (1932), Educa- 
tional Film Guide (1936), Library Literature 
(1936), Bibliographic Index (1938), Cur- 
rent Biography (1940), and Biography Index 
(1946). 

The Wilson Company also publishes gen- 
eral reference books, including collective 
biographies of authors, impartial compila- 
tions of articles on current issues, and read- 
ing lists for various purposes. In 1916 it 
published one of the first adequately indexed 
joke books, The Toasters’ Handbook. Mr. 
Wilson was the joint author of the compila- 
tion, under the pseudonym Harold Workman 
Williams. 

In addition to its other activities, the firm 
operates a Periodicals Clearing House which 
has stocked as many as 3,000,000 back num- 
ber magazines at one time, featuring scien- 
tific and research periodicals as well as those 
indexed in the Company's publications. 

To eliminate duplication of effort was one 
of Mr. Wilson's most persistent concerns. To 
make it unnecessary for thousands of librar- 
ians to do the same detailed work, The Wil- 
son Company began in 1938 to classify and 
catalog general books, and print catalog cards 
for libraries. This timesaving service has ex- 
panded to the current rate of 3,500,000 sets 
of catalog cards per year, sets for some 35,000 
different titles being carried in stock. 


Move to New York 


In 1913, when the need of nearness to pub- 
lishing centers in the East became evident, 
Mr. Wilson transplanted his Company, with 
fourteen carloads of books, magazines, and 
printing equipment, from Minneapolis to 
White Plains, New York. Twenty key em- 
ployees accompanied him. 

Four years later the firm moved to its pres- 
ent location at 950 University Avenue, New 
York, on the Bronx side of the Harlem River, 
just across from the Polo grounds. The origi- 
nal five-story building has been supplemented 
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by two larger buildings to accommodate the 
steadily growing editorial, business, and 
printing staffs, which now total more than 
425 persons. The firm is one of the few con- 
temporary publishing houses in which the 
complete publishing process, from editing to 
binding, is done under one roof, As such, 
it is visited by librarians from all corners of 
the world, as well as by scores of library 
school students whose instruction includes 
familiarization with Wilson indexes. The 
thirty-foot lighthouse surmounting its build- 
ings—symbolical of the Company's publica- 
tions lighting the way to knowledge—is 
known to thousands of commuters, and is 
the colophon of The Wilson Company. 


Real Estate Interests 


Since the early 1920's Mr. and Mrs. Wilson 
have lived in a remodeled early Colonial 
house at Croton Heights, Westchester 
County, New York. As president of the 
Croton Heights Realty Company—his princi- 
pal interest outside of publishing—Mr. Wil- 
son did much to develop this small commu- 
nity, and many of its summer and ‘year-round 
residents are librarians and Wilson Company 
employees. 

Mr. Wilson served as president of the 
sublishing firm bearing his name from its 
leataaiag until December 1952, when he re- 
quested that he be relieved of some of his 
administrative duties in order to devote more 
time to a study of the company’s general 
policies and future plans. He was accordingly 
named Chairman of the Board of Directors 
and was succeeded as president by Howard 
Haycraft, who had been vice-president since 
1940. (See Current Biography, February 
1954.) 

As the man who was regarded by many 
as the greatest benefactor of libraries since 
Andrew Carnegie, Mr. Wilson received num- 
erous honors from educators and librarians 
Brown University conferred on him the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Letters in 1939, 
and in 1948 he received from the University 
of Minnesota its first “Outstanding Achieve- 
ment’’ medal. Both the American Library 
Association and the Special Libraries Associ- 
ation paid special honor to him in 1948, on 
the fiftieth anniversary of his firm's first pub- 
lication, and in 1950 he received the Ameri- 
can Library Association's $500 Joseph W 
Lippincott Award for Outstanding Achieve- 
ment in Librarianship. In the same year the 
University of Minnesota Press published an 
account of his achievements, John Lawler’s 
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The H. W. Wilson Company: Half a Cen- 
tury of Bibliographic Publishing, with a fore- 
word by E. W. McDiarmid, a past president 
of the American Library Association, in 
which he said, ‘“Wilson has played a vital . . . 
part in nearly every scholarly activity of the 
past half-century.” 

Lawler himself summarized Mr. Wilson's 
contributions as follows: “By imposing order 
on the chaos of information, Wilson indexes 
have been a factor in accelerating the progress 
of science, which relies heavily on the swift 
exchange of ideas. By opening a fabulously 
rich lode of contemporary material, they have 
been instrumental in promoting a whole new 
approach to the writing of modern history. 
By making research possible even under the 
pressure of deadlines, they have aided in the 
improvement of all types of journalism. By 
extending the horizons of knowledge, they 
have provoked new experiments in education 


and agriculture, in art and industry, in law 
and government. 

“Wilson was doubtless interested only in 
promoting efficiency when he appointed cap- 
able men like Howard Haycraft, Charles 
Shaw, Arthur Rigg, and others to important 
executive posts. Yet at the same time 
he was providing for the future by building 
a competent force that could manage the firm 
at a later period when he would be unable 
to supervise directly its operations. ... Thus 
the Company today is much more than the 
shadow of one man. Without Wilson the 
firm undoubtedly could not have survived its 
infancy or the early and middle periods of its 
growth. If it is now so well organized that 
it could carry on without him—as some day 
it must—that detracts nothing from Wilson. 
On the contrary, that fact is a measure of his 
success: he has built for far more than a 
lifetime.” 


Tributes to Mr. Wilson 


The following are excerpts from some of the messages received by the directors 
and staff of The Wilson Company after Mr. Wilson's death. 


We have heard with great sadness of the death of 
Mr. Halsey W. Wilson who has been associated 
with the American Library Association as a member 
since 1901. He had been a life member many years, 
when in 1945 the association conferred on him hon 
orary membership in recognition of his distin- 
guished services to the library world. 

Not only the library world, but the whole world 
of books and publishing is profoundly indebted to 
him for his great contribution to millions of readers 
through the development of the extensive indexing 
services of the company which he founded and 
which bears his name. 

The value of these bibliographical services is be 
yond estimate, and the cooperative spirit in which 
they have been conducted constitute a monument to 
his name. 

On behalf of the executive board and the staff of 
the American Library Association, we send our sym- 
pathy and share with his associates this loss. 

Davip H. Cutt, Executive Secretar) 
American Library Association 


The officers and members of the Canadian Library 
Association send their sympathy on the death of 
Mr. H. W. Wilson and their assurance of the great 
indebtedness Canadian librarianship owes to him 

EvizapetH H. Morton, Executive 
Secretary 
Canadian Library Asseciation 


I speak for the whole association when I say that 
the library profession has lost one of its very best 
friends. 
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It is impossible for librarians to think of their 
work without thinking of the many excellent tools 
which Mr. Wilson made possible. Although we 
know that the work which he began will be carried 
on by the fine organization which he founded, we 
also know you too must miss Mr. Wilson as an 
elder statesman in carrying on the work of the 
Company. 

On behalf of the executive board and the mem 
bers of the Special Libraries Association, I wish to 
extend our sympathy to Mr. Wilson's colleagues 
and associates 

MARIAN E. Lucius, Executive Secretary 
Special Libraries Association 


With the passing of Mr. H. W. Wilson both the 
University of Minnesota and the entire library 
world has lost a truly great friend. We had so 
hoped that he might be able to be with us once 
more when the ALA meets here in June. His 
establishment of the Wilson Scholarship Fund has 
meant a great deal to the Library School here and 
I'm personally grateful he could see it put to good 
use during his lifetime } 

E. B. STANFORD, Director of Libraries 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


Mindful of the great contribution of Halsey W. 
Wilson to librarianship and bibliography, the New 
York Library Club wishes to express to The H. W. 
Wilson Company, its feeling of great loss upon the 
death of Mr. Wilson, an unselfish friend to scholars 
and knowledge, and a leader of vigor in encourag- 
ing the exchange of ideas and extending the hori- 
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zons of information. The H. W. Wilson Company, 
founded by him and directed by him for more than 
half a century, is a monument to his vision and 
enterprise. 


Resolution of the New York Liprary CLUB 


You and all members of the staff of H. W. Wil- 
son Company have my sympathy in the loss by death 
of the magnificent library benefactor, H. W. 
Wilson. There is no doubt in my mind that he 
made a far greater contribution to the library world 
than any other person who ever lived. Our refer- 
ence departments would collapse but for Wilson 
publications. These publications will be a perpetual 
memorial to a great man. When we use them we 
will be paying silent tribute to a departed friend. 

Harry C, Bater, Director of Libraries 
University of Washington, Seattle 


May I tell you, the other officers, and all those 
who work with The H. W. Wilson Company, how 
sincerely sorry I am to hear of the death of Mr 
Wilson. He will be sorely missed by all who have 
known him throughout the years as a great gentle- 
man and a pioneer. He will be even more missed as 
a kindly friend. To those of us who were privileged 
to know him, there will be a great gap in our pro- 
fessional and personal worlds. 

HELEN E. Wesse.ts, Editor 
Library Journal 


The news of Mr. Wilson's death in this morn- 
ing’s Times was a shock which gave me a deep sense 
of loss, personally and professionally. Even though 
one is aware of another's failing health, when the 
end comes it brings grief and sadness. Mr. Wilson 
had a warm personality that endeared him to many 
The lighthouse on University Avenue stands as a 
monument to a life of unselfish achievement. 

Everett O. FONTAINE, Director of 
Publications 
P. F. Collier and Son, New York 


H. W. Wilson may be gone but he will never be 
forgotten. The bibliographies and other library 
tools founded by him will remain as everlasting 
memorials of his far-sightedness, keen intelligence, 
and interest and sympathy for librarians and re- 
searchers 

WitttaM A. GILLARD, Director of Libraries 
St. John’s University 
Brooklyn, New York 


Mr. Wilson's contribution to librarians and re- 
searchers is probably without equal, and many of 
us who knew him personally will keenly feel his 
passing. 

I know his work will be ably carried on by you 
and your staff. 

FANNIE SIMON, Chairman 
Publishing Division 
Special Libraries Association 


The loss of Mr. Wilson is very great. I always 
thought of him as a valued personal friend whose 
keen mind and high idealism I treasured. I know 
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how highly librarians valued the many aids he pro- 
vided for them, too. It has always been a joy as I 
traveled to hear their spontaneous tributes to him, 
and to The H. W. Wilson Company. 
BEATRICE S, ROSsELL, Director of Childcraft 

School and Library Service 

Field Enterprises, Inc. 

Chicago, Illinois 


Indeed it seems like the end of an era, with Mr. 
H. W. Wilson gone. What a wonderful life of 
service he rounded out with 85 years, and what a 
solid foundation he and his associates built for the 
future of The H. W. Wilson Company. Looking 
back on his accomplishments and personal achieve- 
ments, a truly magnificent life is revealed. 

Those of us who were fortunate to know him 
over many years will always think, too, of his 
friendliness and his genial spirit. 

Marion HumMBLE, Library Director 
Peninsula Public Library 
Lawrence, New York 


Tho never close to H. W. W., I followed his en- 
tire career with admiring interest. He should have 
been, and probably was, a very happy man, Early 
in life he perceived a great need in the world of 
books, and envisaged a great opportunity. This he 
promptly grasped, and made its development the 
congenial task of his entire life. 

How fortunate it has been for him and for the 
world that Halsey W. Wilson had a single-track 
mind. Asa Don DickINsoN 

Swarthmore, Penns ylvania 


No individual has ever rendered a greater 
educational service 
Leora J. Lewis 
Director of Library Services 
F. E. Compton and Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


For Mr. Wilson I can only rejoice that he died 
peacefully and without prolonged illness. For those 
of you who have had such a close fellowship my 
sympathy is hereby extended. 

I cannot think of The H. W. Wilson Company 
without extreme gratitude for the very great con 
tribution made to librarianship through the entire 
life of the Company. 

He will be greatly missed at all of our association 
meetings as a friend. 

Essaz M. Cutver, Librarian 
Louisiana State Library, Baton Rouge 


He was a scholar to help other scholars in their 
research and study. He was a bookman who loved 
books, not for themselves, but for how they opened 
up new vistas and new horizons of knowledge, and 
understanding. He was a workman, industrious, 
humble, conscientious. He was a servant of hu 
manity, the recipient of many honors, 4 fellow- 
worker who touched all of our lives beneficially one 
way or another 

Dr. THEopore H. TuHie_pare, Minister 
North Presbyterian Church, New York 
(In his remarks at the services for 


Mr W ‘al son) 
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“re BOSS” IS GONE... . Halsey W. Wilson 
was a great man, a pioneer, a benefactor 
of libraries, a boon to scholars and students. But 
we are apt to forget that; he was so modest a man, 
so “unbosslike,”” so approachable, so friendly, so 
completely devoid of “airs,” that we rarely thought 
of him as the leading bibliographic publisher of 
the world. We knew he was that, of course, and 
we were deeply proud of him. We were thrilled 
when others recognized his achievements and hon- 
ored him. But we weren't in awe of him: to us he 
was as comfortably familiar as a member of the 
family 


Nothing made Mr. Wilson happier than this 
family feeling. Ever since he and Mrs. Wilson lost 
their baby son in infancy in Minneapolis, they have 
looked upon the growing Wilson staff as their chil- 
dren, taking genuine interest in them and in their 
problems. It didn’t make any. difference to Mr 
Wilson who a person was or what his position; 
he was as ready to listen to the newest clerk or 
porter as to a department head, to sit down with 
them and discuss their personal problems. We will 
never know how many he helped with his advice 
and his practical aid, but over the years almost any 
one on the staff might be heard saying, “I talked 
it over with Mr. Wilson.’ 


One staff member, new to New York, recalls Mr 
Wilson's theughtfulness in driving her to see his- 
toric points on Saturday afternoons. Another cites 
Mr. Wilson as a pioneer in hiring the physically 
handicapped, a mutually beneficial policy which has 
brought him some able and loyal employees for 
nearly forty years 

Mr. Wilson's interest in his staff was never sen 
timental, but often had an element of fun. When 
an employee married, Mr. Wilson usually presented 
a copy of The Toaster's Handbook—a volume of 
jokes he compiled under the pseudonym Harold 
Workman Wailliams—suitably (and often humor- 
ously) autographed, sometimes with a_ particular 
joke recommended for future use. Staff members 
not matrimonially bent might also receive The 
Toaster’s Handbook on their anniversary of begin 
ning work at The Wilson Company, or some simi- 
lar occasion, But always the selected joke was 
appropriate. On the day that the Company treas 
urer’s son was born, Mr. Wilson mailed the new 
baby a copy of the then current Reference Shelf 
volume, Old Age Pensions. 


And there was the maple sugar! The first batch 
was presented to the staff several years ago, at the 
publication day party for John Lawler's book about 
The Wilson Company. It seems that, when Halsey 
Wilson was a lad, he stored away a very fine batch 
of maple sugar in his uncle's attic in Massachusetts. 
The family moved, and the sugar was forgotten 
Some seventy years later, when the Wilsons visited 
in New England, Mr. Wilson recalled the sugar 
and went to investigate. Sure enough, there it was, 
and as good as ever! Apparently the stock was 
large enough for several years’ distribution on Mr 
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TALKING SHOP.... 


' By MDL 


Wilson's birthday, bull last year, he said, was the 
end of the supply; th@ attic was bare. 

Everything Mr. W.yson did had that little per 
sonal touch that revea ¥:d his interest in the staff as 
individuals. And he »:as truly interested in us all 
All but the most r%ent of over four hundred 
Wilson employees hav; our own personal memories 
and recollections of “ she Boss.” As one employee 
put it, “I was so hap“y to think that Mr. Wilson 
himself came to see m 3 that I just did barely thank 
him.” And another s’ gf member said, “I loved him 
as a friend and gentle: jan, and cherish the moments 
of personal associatio, $31 enjoyed with him 

We remind each Sher of the intimate littl 
things that characteriz 41 him for us. The way he 
would appear beside §ur desk with an article, a 
letter, or an idea for 4 contest. . Hearing him 
say, “I'll race you,” astwe approached the stairway 
in the building or th% subway steps Being 
told, ‘There's Foodies h in your box’’—and going 
to his office, where he would take the items he had 
put aside for us from « ycubbyhole in his old rolltop 


desk. Marveling Sat his luncheon tray with 
soup and three desser }. Finding notes say 
ing, “See HWW". . . > Glimpsing that delighted 


twinkle in his eyes wht h meant one of his typical 
puns was coming. .. 4 

Librarians, particula: -y at state conferences, recall] 
Mr. Wilson's pleasuf: in gathering a group 
together at mealtimes (f discuss their library prob 
lems. In this way, un gubtedly, many of the ideas 
for publications that igive come into being were 
first born, and then rev acd to meet the actual needs 
of the profession 5 

Mr. Wilson's conce {tration on books did not 
exclude his interest in gther media of communica 
tion. He was much in grested in films and sought 
to encourage their usegin libraries. His zeal for 
efficiency led him to Sigess cooperative effort and 
elimination of duplicaryon and thus the Wilson 
printed catalog cards of: ginated. 

All through the fifty$ight years of their marri 
age. Mrs. Wilson's iSerest and encouragement 
never flagged. She was of course, the only ‘‘staff 
on the first Cumulative; Book Index and she was 
later the first editor of B ‘ok Review Digest. Though 
she has not beén actu. ‘ly on the staff for many 
years, her influence ha’ been great. It would be 
impossible to think of :{r. Wilson without her 

Our “Boss” .is gone. {. . But we'll be more on 
our mettle than ever to j«try on the high standards 
Mr. Wilson set, knowiti® he chose us for our jobs 
with confidence we coyd do them. We have a 
triple responsibility now’ knowing Mr. Wilson be 
lieved in us, to justify 13:s belief to the Company, 
to ourselves, and to the [library profession 

“The Boss” is gone. ., . And yet, in the librar 
ies of the world thousasds of issues of Wilson 
publications are used da*' after day, year after year, 
a constant, practical remader of the man who en- 
visioned them and bro *ht them into being. No 
memorial could please I*m more. 

* 


‘ 
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I'm New Here’ 
By Joseph 


T APPEARS TO ME that I'm qualified to stand 
up here and talk to you for only one 
reason. I’m new here. 

All or most of you have had a great long 
experience with books for children. I've had 
to do, in a serious way, with but one. 

My single value, I feel—to a group of 
specialists like yourself—is that I'm the last 
man through the door. The very last to come 
into this library for children. My first im- 
pression of this place may be of some profit 
simply because it is a feeling that is fresh 
and raw, without experience. 

And so I propose to tell you why I wrote 
a book for one of these shelves, a children’s 
book; how and why I went about it, as the 
most appropriate way of passing along these 
first impressions. 

Part of the reason why, to be sure, was 
commercial. I came to know the family of 
Blas Chavez through making a film about 
them. And after the film was finished, there 
was a great deal of research and speculation 
about the family ; that was left over, One way 
to capitalize further on the work I'd already 
done, was to make a book out of these left 
overs. This was an act of shrewdness that I 
hope will be given its due reward—even unto 
a twenty-fifth or a twenty-sixth printing. And 
now that this pious commercial hope has been 
spoken and discounted, we can become a 
little more realistic about why this book got 
written. 

The main reason why, I think, is that I 
became old enough to write it. I had come 
finally to an age when the telling of a chil- 
dren's story appeared as a serious and an 
engrossing business. 

There is no one here, I'm sure, who doesn’t 
know ‘he facts better than I do. But I have 
the impression that the men and women who 
wrote our children’s classics were all well 
along in years. At any rate, if Samuel Clem- 
ens and Louisa M, Alcott and Charles Dodg- 
son were not elderly at the time they wrote 
their great books, they all do look old enough 
in the pictures I've seen of them. It might be 
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on account of the old-fashioned clothes they 
wear. But if they were indeed elderly—then 
the fact would bear out the tradition. It is the 
old man in the chimney corner, the one with 
the full white beard and the quaver in his 
voice who is the traditional teller of stories 
to our children. 


Sus picio n 


In my own case, the beard and the tremolo 
may be some little way ahead. But one of the 
attitudes that seems to come with a fullness 
of years has already developed. I have be- 
come suspicious. I suspect that many of the 
beliefs by which my adult years were gov- 
erned do not represent, after all, the ultimate 
wisdom, How else but with suspicion may we 
regard an economics in which abundance can 
lead only to want. A science which makes 
God immaterial and then, playing no favor- 
ites, keeps on and makes matter immaterial 
as well. A morality in which the happy end 
no matter how distant can forgive the most 
violent immediate means. When mathemati- 
cians talk like aestheses and theoretical phy- 
sicists talk like mystics, one can’t help but 
become suspicious. 

I recall the experience which made me 
suspect that even medicine might include a 
lot that came not always from experimental 
investigation, but from arbitrary whim as well 

and fashion. It was a time when we were 
shooting a sequence for a picture in a very 
fine hospital north of this city. 

Looking around for an interesting back- 
ground against which to stage some action I 
came across a magnificent prop, a big gleam 
ing monster of a machine used to administer 
shock therapy. It built up to a pair of great 
brass globes which played between them a 
crackling three-foot spark, It was a machine 
that had cost the hospital more than twenty 
thousand dollars, some ten years before. 

Yet when we prepared to film this giant 
gadget, this very picture of modern mechani- 
cal ingenuity, we were stopped. Abruptly. 
The machine was out. To show it in a film 
would disgrace the hospital. The treatment 
for which it was bought, at what amounted 
to a considerable investment both in money 
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spent and in pain suffered, that treatment had 
already been disproved. 

Two hours later, still unsteady from per- 
sonal shock, I was treated to another bolt. 
At the luncheon table of the executive staff 
of the hospital the talk that went past me 
turned to a recent paper in a widely read 
medical journal. Most of those at the table 
approved of the treatment the paper de- 
scribed, a method that involved the use of 
leeches for the bleeding of a patient. It was 
a treatment that had fallen into disuse since 
the Middle Ages, but now appeared to hold 
out unrealized benefits. 

Faced with this kind of bewildering con- 
tradiction in an area where only logic and 
proof is respected, one can't help, as I say, 
but become suspicious. 

At the moment as well I happen to be en- 
gaged in a field to which we look more and 
more — and with fear and trembling — for 
some positive statements about reality, the 
world we live in. I'm finishing up a film on 
nuclear physics in which I've had the privi- 
lege of working with men like Einstein and 
Oppenheimer and Dr. Yukawa, of Japan. 
There is very little that these men have to tell 
me that I can understand, that is—in any 
detail. But one thing they have communi- 
cated, And that is, if I look to them for any- 
thing beyond industrial techniques, for any 
personal reassurance or human definition 
about anything whatsoever—I may as well 
delay my visit for another century or so. 


A Different Kind of Wisdom 


It is of little use for me to become im- 
patient. But I can’t help, again, getting sus- 
picious. And this is the attitude I've found 
that leads directly to the writing of children’s 
stories. For when we go back to the material 
out of which the best of these tales are 
shaped, we find ourselves faced with a differ- 
ent kind of wisdom—one that we must ac- 
cept, if at all, on a completely different au- 
thority. Instead of any demonstrable proof 
that any of the observations found here are 
valid, we must be content simply with the 
fact that they are antique, a part of the litera- 
ture of our species from its very beginning. 

Instead of subjecting these folk tales to 
analysis, we can test their truth only by an 
act of intuition. Instead of regarding them 
with experimental detachment, we can in- 
quire into their meaning only after we've in- 
voked in ourselves —- somehow — a will to 
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believe, But once we manage this respect for 
age, this intuitive rasp, this will to believe, 
we can at least rest assured that we will meet 
with no inconsistencies. It’s unlikely anyone 
will ever prove that Jack's beanstalk was really 
built up out of a chain reaction. 


Dan gers 


There are dangeis here, to be sure. This 
escape, as it has been described, to the irra- 
tional has been exploited in our time to build 
up great political and economic pressures. 
But there's a danger too in our blind devotion 
to the analytic method, an explosive danger 
that’s set up a fmghtened whimper clear 
around the world. ‘You pays your money, as 
the pitchman says, and you takes your choice 
of dangers. I've made my choice, I can't 
make a total escape to the commitments I've 
given to the industrial world in which I grow 
older, no matter how far back I get into the 
hills of northern New Jersey. But as well as 
I can, I choose to go back for another look 
around in the world I grew up in. 

Having made this choice, the means, as 
well, had to be found to act on it. I couldn't 
stop reading the New York Times, simply, 
and start reading the Green Fairy Book with- 
out some simple explanation to my fellow 
passengers on the train from Blairstown. Or 
instead of McCarthy to start taking a deep 
concern in the story of the boy who lost his 
shadow, or the one who could talk the lan- 
guage of the animals. I couldn't stop attend- 
ing to the acts of Congress and start investi- 
gating on my own the curious matter of the 
despised heirloom which, when it was sold 
away to a passing peddler, turned a happy 
home into a tragic one. 

Once I chose to investigate these happen 
ings—that have been told again and again, 
through all the ages and countries and lan- 
guages-—I had to have some sensible reason. 
One that could be much more quickly given 
than this talk here this afternoon. 

If I had been an anthropologist, a sociolo- 
gist, that would have been reason enough. I 
was none of these things. So that is the 
reason, that is why I wrote the children’s book 
entitled ...and now Miguel. 

At least I hope it’s a children’s book, I've 
had very little chance to talk with any chil- 
dren that have read it. So I can only hope 
that the book serves them as well as it has 
served me. For in examining again this old 
story of the wish I came, chapter after chap- 
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ter, up against many surprises. Each classic 
turn of the often-told tale provided—if for 
no one else at least it provided for me—a 
revelation. In speculating on what was fa- 
miliar through working on the book, I fin- 
ished richer than when I started. I knew 
better who I was. 


I feel especially lucky in the material I had 
to work with—the Chavez family, and the 
Spanish communities of northern New Mex- 
ico. There are very few places in this coun- 
try, I guess, where one can find a pattern of 
living so deeply rooted in time as here, The 
rights and wrongs of most matters were de- 
cided many centuries ago, and these judg- 
ments to these people still seem satisfactory. 
Change represents no challenge, even such a 
change as Los Alamos, which has thrust itself 
up not many miles away from the Chavez 
flock. Such change is studied until its novelty 
wears off and is then accomodated to the 
fixed way somehow. 

It was all to hand, the myths and magic of 
a traditional society. And the immediate facts 
of the family situation, as well. The boy who 
had the wish, and the mountains—it all fitted 
in. 


Local Mathematics 


I was delighted to find even a local mathe- 
matics, in a story told me by Father Hatch, 
who is the padre in the book. A kind of 
mathematics that is concerned with quality— 
as well as quantity, The story has to do with 
one of the endless disputes that go on con- 
cerning the precious water supply in that dry 
country. The question of who gets how much 
has led, in the past, to bloodshed. Especially 
when the argument crosses racial lines, whites 
against Indians. This was one such argument, 
a dispute between the Indians of the Taos 
Pueblo and the whites who lived along the 
same river. But this time the two sides were 
persuaded to confer in a pow-wow that went 
on for two days in the courthouse. Father 
Hatch happened along just as the conference 
broke up, and meeting an Indian friend of 
his he asked how the matter was settled. 

“Very good.” The Indian was pleased. 
“The white people, they get one third of the 
water. And the Indians—they get one third 
of the water.’ Father Hatch caught at the 
Indian who started to walk away. 


“Yes,” he asked. “But what happens to 
the last third of the water?” 


The Indian shook his head. 


that much water.” 


“There is not 
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Even numbers invite re-examination when 
they're used like this, 

Usually one starts a talk by announcing 
how glad he is to be where he is. This an 
nouncement is more appropriate, for me, as a 
finale. 


I'm very glad indeed to be in this children’s 
library because only here can I examine, with 
any comfort, those mysteries which many of 
my contemporaries regard as inconsequential. 
Being new in this place I have no way of 
knowing. But I suspect, at first glance, that’s 
the reason most of us are here—here rather 
than working with the Cosmatron at Brook- 
haven or in a brokerage office down on Wall 
Street. Because we are here engaged in con- 
tinuing a children’s literature, and because it 
has the appearance of a trade equipped with 
all the trappings of efficiency—such as add- 
ing machines and invoices and semi-annual 
reports and bills of lading—we are free to 
rummage around and inspect once again, for 
the truth that may be hidden, all the old toys 
and tales which once served us for play- 
things. We can busy ourselves with these 
toys, respectably engaged as we are, without 
being considered either lunatic or revolution- 
ary. 
I understand that the children’s book busi- 
ness is looking up, As Miguel's uncle, Bona- 
facio, might say, this could simply be a matter 
of dollars and cents. But I suspect that there's 
a more practical side to it than that. 


THE READERS 


Along they ride; along they read 

Each has a book wide in his lap, 

But reads not his but that, instead, 

His neighbor has—a handicap 

That they with etiquette have shared. 
Adjacent-glanced and furtive are their looks 
And yet, just to exchange their books 
Would not suffice. Their curiosity has cared 
Too much about each other's choice 
(Which authors indirectly voice) 

And glints fished from the stream of chance 
Word-groups caught only by thieved glance. 
(The mind says of these works of pen: 
“They may not pass my way again.”’) 


From down the aisle I watch the readers 
swipe each line. 
My book is wide; my neighbor has no page 
but mine 
Mase E. Rust 
Reference Assistant, University of 
Texas Library, Austin, Texas 
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Books for Dze Kinder 


By Amalia Harvey 


ER HOPALONG RIDES THE RHINE! Ask a 
small German boy: “What is your fa- 
vorite book?” No doubt you would be sur- 
prised when he pulls out his double shooter 
and yodels, Das Cowboy Buch! The lure of 
the American wild west has captured the im- 
agination of German youth. This influence 
comes from movies, ads, and the books which 
are widely read by German youngsters, Amer- 
ican author Holling’s twin volumes Das Cow- 


boy Buch and Das Indianier Buch are stand- 
ard equipment for all cowhands with a Ger- 
man accent. That classic yarn of J. F. Cooper, 
The Last of the Mohicans, is gunning for high 
emg And many a German lad rides to 
yattle with Tecumseh in Fritz Steuben’s Der 
Strahlende Stern (The Shining Star). A 
mare's breath behind the cowboy in appeal is 
the outdoor adventure story. Josef Viera is a 
popular German author who holds his read 
er's interest with weird tales of Dark Africa. 
Recognize those howls? That's ‘'Silver’—the 
dog character of M, S. Allen known the world 
over. 

Ask the shy little fraulein which book 
pleases her. You wouldn't be startled. Hesdi 
continues to be loved in many lands. Another 
story child, “Gabi,” is gaining readers. Gabi 
was created by Adie Kretzler-Harte and is the 
story of a little girl in present day Munich. 
The charming story of ‘Lisa and Lottie,” two 
German twins, is liked by little girls in the 
United States. The author, Erich Kastner, has 
had many of his books translated into Eng- 
lish. His Emil and the Detectives is a classic 
in the field of juvenile literature and has been 
translated into twenty-five languages. 


Amalia Harvey is United States Army Librarian in 
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“If you don’t wash your face you'll look 
like Struwwelpeter!” This threat is enough 
to send the German child hurrying for the 
wash rag. Peter is a little boy who never obeys 
anyone and so horrid things happen to him. 
There are several editions of Peter stories on 
the market today. All of them are illustrated 
with distressing pictures. ‘This is what hap 
pens to Peter because he won't cut his finger 
nails.” 

There was once a clown who danced in the 
air... . German children chuckle with de- 
light over the antics of Ty// Eulenspiegel. 
Tyll has been amusing children for many 
years. All dressed up in his jester’s suit he 
goes out to spread confusion and to hoodwink 
the gullible. He's here, he’s there, he pops 
out of nowhere! Twelve of the many tales 
have been collected and retold by Erich Kast- 
ner with humorous drawings by Walter Trier 

Another national folk character is Rube 
zahl, the big redheaded giant who lives high 
in the mountains. He loves good children but 
woe betide those who misbehave! Traveling 
on the highways you might come across Baron 


Munchhausen whose funny adventures are 
amusing to young people all over the world 
And what child hasn’t been enchanted by the 
magic tales of the Grimm brothers ? 

For the picture-story crowd, Tony Schu 
macher and Josephine Siebe are turning out 
delightful animal and ‘look’ books. A series 
of picture books very popular are “Die Gold- 
enen Kinderbucher’’—none other than the 
charming little Golden Books! And so in 
snow-deep Germany the small kinder are 
droused to sleep by the warm tale of Lits/e 


Black Sambo. 
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Mary Poppins, Come Back 


By Kathryn S. Howie 


FEW DAYS AGO, I had placed in my pos- 

session a large number of books on child 
growth and development to be cataloged 
posthaste (sometimes I feel more like a short- 
order cook than a librarian) for parents and 
teachets. 

It's been quite an experience 

But I must say, I'll be glad to get back to 
the delightful world of make-believe and fan- 
tasy, although I have to admit that from now 
on, I will probably think of Alice in Wonder- 
land as having been a most insecure child, 
and had she received the right kind of love 
and affection from her parents and teachers, 
she would never have had to resort to her 
dream world. 

Never you mind, Alice-in-Wonderland. 
Dream on. You have all of my affection. 

As for Peter Pan, I presume his was a case 
of arrested development because he was frus- 
trated. I'm sorry about that, but the young 
lad has always given me great joy. May you 
live forever, Peter Pan. 

Cinderella, I do believe, was quite normal, 
but, O My, what kind of child psychology 
was used on her sisters? Her mother should 
have read a few of the books is the way I, 
personally, feel about it. 

Robert Francis Weatherby was a nonreader. 
Do you know why? It just so happens that 
his mother expected him to be President of 
the United States! According to the books I 
have just read, that’s very hard on a child. 

Pinocchio, of course, was Case History #1, 
as far as discipline problems go. A careful 
analysis of Pinocchio reveals that he was, to a 
certain extent, rather disturbed about his per- 
sonal appearance. Then, too, he had no real 
security at home, nor any real home, as a 
matter of fact. Consequently, his actions are 
quite uaderstandable. Understandable, that 
is, to anyone who has done a little study in 
the field of child growth and development. 

Princess Lenore was truly a lovely child, 
but what kind of supervision did she have 
that she was allowed to consume a surfeit of 
raspberry tarts? Anyone who knows anything 
about children knows that a child ten, going 
on eleven, will consume any number of any- 

Kathryn Howie is Librarian of the Greenville Elementary 
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thing, if not closely watched. Here's a case 
of sheer neglect, and king or no king, the 
gentleman might have shown just a little 
more wisdom in bringing up his child. 

On the other hand, after my irregular foray 
into the field of CGAD, I feel that I have 
skilfully analyzed Epaminondas, Winnie-the- 
Pooh, Homer Price, Bartholomew of the 500 
hats, Madeleine, Stuart Little, and Mother 
Goose. They are, I find, quite normal, aver- 
age, well adjusted, and typical (more or less. ) 
I am very happy about that. 

But I'm not a bit happy about my own 
reactions. They're very strange. 

Having completed the cataloging of a 
rather large proportion of all the child 
growth and development books that have ever 
been written, I keep thinking about Jerome 
K. Jerome's Three Men in a Boat. You te- 
member it, don't you? Especially the part 
where one of the men picked up a oA vr 
book, and discovered, much to his horror, 
that he was afflicted with every possible dis- 
ease, from anemia to zoosis, with the excep 
tion of housemaid’s knee. That did it! Be- 
cause he didn't have housemaid's knee, and 
couldn't get it even after trying every possible 
means to induce it, he went completely to 
pieces. 

That's the way I feel. I am quite unnerved 
because I can’t find one single case of rollick- 
ing regressions in the whole school, and my 
search has been extensive, I assure you. 

I find myself staring warily at every child 
who comes within my spectacled vision. Most 
of them are doing fine. I've run across accul- 
turation, behaviorism, constitutional individu- 
ality, and deviations, Also imperiousness, 
individuality, and norms, To say nothing of 
poking, recurrent disequilibriums, and tiny 
timidities. But rollicking regressions is (are?) 
noticeably lacking. 

Then again, we have a great deal of inter- 
est in Santa Claus, preference for food, re- 
sponse to praise, sel -dependenc e, and think- 
ing and vocalization, with a smattering of 
measles, mumps, and chicken pox. Too, there 
are many cases of personality and lots of old- 
fashioned good behavior. 

Therefore, regardless of my new-found 
knowledge about children, I intend to return, 

(Continued on page 707) 
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Television, the Library, and Children 


By Clara ]. Kircher 


F A TELEVISION PROGRAM put on by a pub- 
lic library can draw the children in from 
the sidewalk to sit fascinated on the floor of a 
television and radio shop to watch children of 
their own age discuss ks and listen to a 
story . . . if it can prompt a young viewer to 
come to the library to volunteer as a commit- 
tee-of-one to recruit for membership in one of 
the library's programs portrayed on the tele- 
vision screen . . . then telecasting is effective 
enough for libraries to consider seriously the 
wide use of this medium to advertise their 
wares. Or so the Newark Public Library 
thinks. 

Last summer the Newark Board of Educa- 
tion offered to the children’s division of the 
Newark library the use of two of its weekly 
half-hour spots on the local television station 


(WATV-Channel 13). We welcomed this 


Newark Evening News 


At RIVERBANK PARK 


invitation to have a try at television and 
looked upon it as an opportunity that should 
not be missed. 

On our first program, “Let's Read,” we 
spotlighted the summer activities of our chil- 
dren’s rooms and invited the children to visit 
the library during the summer months to par- 
ticipate in these activities. Visual material 
used in connection with our summer reading 
clubs, such as a treasure chest, a map of Treas- 
ure Island, and a chart of the planets for a 
“Rocket Trip to Adventure,” were displayed. 
Then five members of one of our reading 
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clubs discussed a book they had read as club 
members. We used Carolyn Haywood's Little 
Eddie {or this discussion. 

The second half of the program was de- 
voted to picture storytelling, another of our 
summer: activities. In this instance the story 
was The Biggest Bear by Lynd Ward. As is 
done at all our story hours, the lighting of a 
“wishing candle’’ was featured. The program 
was brought to a close by the showing of pic- 
tures of our summer storytelling program in 
the county parks. 


Preschool Grou ps 


On the second program we showed one of 
our preschool groups in action. The mem- 
bers of these groups are children aged three 
to five years who meet in the library once each 
weck to listen to stories and to take part in 
singing and playing games. Five children 
from the preschool group of our Weequahic 
Branch took part in the program and listened 
to chiidren’s librarian read with them Zhenya 
Gay's Look and Wanda Gag’s Funny Thing. 
Then the children played games and acted out 
a rhythm song just as they do during a regular 
preschool program. At the end of the pro- 
gram the viewers were invited to write in for 
our booklist ‘Books to Share with Your 
Young Child.” 


Lack of Re sponse 


We had been warned by the Board of Edu- 
cation and the program director of WATV 
not to be disappointed if we had no response 
to our invitation to write in for the booklist. 
Nevertheless we looked forward to this re- 
sponse as evidence of interest in the program 
and as assurance that our claimed 50,000 ( ?) 
viewers were really there. Consequently we 
were disappointed to receive only two re- 
quests for the list. On the other hand, a num- 
ber of children who had seen us on television 
told us of it with great pleasure. And we had 
ten requests for information about our pre- 
school program at one branch alone. 

Registration in our preschool groups has 
reached an all-time high this winter. We have 
capacity rt gistrations in almost all of our 
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branches and one branch had so many regis- 
trations that it now has three groups in opera 
tion. Some of the increase in the membership 
of these groups and in the interest of parents 
in this program can be attributed to the boost 
it received via television. 


Things We Learned 


Among the things we learned in connection 
with this first experience in the field of tele- 
vision were: 


The visual appeal of television is far superior to 
the purely oral one of radio. Storytelling, especially, 
profits from the visual approach 

The amateur need have no fear about appearing 
on the screen if she believes in what she has to say 

Children are a great asset to a program. They are 
natural and afford excellent material for the camera 
to pick up. 

The program should be as simple as possible. 

The librarian should have no memorized script 
but the material she wishes to cover should be well 
outlined and thoroughly mastered ahead of time. 

An outline of the program should be put in the 
hands of the television technicians at a meeting 
prior to the broadcast. This they will use to make 
their own cue sheet 

The children should not be rehearsed. A short 
warm-up before the broadcast is sufficient. At this 
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time they should be told about proper television 
“manners 

Television broadcasting is fun as well as being an 
excellent form of library publicity. 


Good television programs for children are 
needed to counteract the many mediocre ones 
so popular with youngsters. We cannot ex- 
pect to put on programs as good as Ding 
Dong School. But we should, if possible, use 
this medium to the best of our ability to share 
with others the joy of a story well told and to 
help spread an appreciation of the satisfac- 
tions to be gained from personal reading. 


Our ‘‘script”’ as well as the cue sheets made 
out by the staff of the Department of Radio 
and Television of the Newark Board of Edu- 
cation are appended herewith. They may be 
helpful to those who have had no experience 
in television but who are thinking of ventur- 
ing into the field 


Librarian’s “Script” 


HaWLey: Good afternoon 


Today you are going to see just one of the many 
activities which the Newark Public Library provides 
for people who live in Newark. You are going to 
visit a preschool group and watch the little children 
and their librarian-teacher as they play together. 

Groups are held weekly at each branch and at the 
main library from October to June. Children range 
in age from three years to school age 

Children call the classes “library school” and love 
to come. They like to come because at “library 
school” they can listen to stories, look at books, 
sing songs, and play games. For most of the chil 
dren this is a first social experience. From it they 
learn group behavior, how to play with others, how 
to handle books, how to listen, and how to express 
themselves. Each child is given sympathetic indi 
vidual attention and because of these things they 
learn to think of “school” happily and the transition 
to real school is easy for them 

Parents are our biggest boosters. Their enthusi 
asm in telling others about the preschool groups has 
been responsible for our success. At some of the li 
braries, mothers’ groups meet while the little chil 
dren are at their “classes.” They listen to invited 
speakers, review books, and hold discussions. As 
you may guess, many of their meetings are on the 
subject of child care 

Today, Miss Ruth Brown, children’s librarian at 
the Weequahic Branch Library, has brought several 
of her young “‘students’’ to the studio. This is a 
miniature edition of a usual preschool group, but 
it will give you an opportunity to see Miss Brown's 

class,” and to meet a few of her “students.” 

Here they are busily looking at books. 

BROWN 

Story——The Funny Thing 
Song game I'm a Little Teapot 
Picture book—-Look! 


Does any one want to entertain us? Children 


recite and sing active singing game. 
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HAWLEY would like a copy of the list, one will be mailed to 


Do you think that your child would like to take you. Just write to 
part in a program like the one you have just seen? 
Would he profit from the group experience, become 
less shy, find pleasure in playing with others in his 
age group? If so, register him now at the Newark Preschool groups are just one of the many activi 
Library nearest your home. Classes are limited to ties undertaken by the Children’s Division. Story 
35 children. There is a waiting list at some of Our hours are conducted regularly in the children’s 
children's rooms but in others registration is still rooms. Classes from the neighborhood schools come 
open. For the name and address of the branch to the library for instruction in the use of the li 
nearest your home call HU 5-0700. I will repeat brary and for book talks. The children’s librarians 
that number: HU 5-0700 go out into the schools to talk to classes about books 

The books used on this program were and the library. And there are special activities 
from time to time like film strips, movies or guest 
and speakers 

= Those of us who work with children and with 
Gay. Look! Viking re og | - iin ann We 
;WOKS Know how much reaaing means e want 

A list of books for parents to share with their to develop as many readers through preschool 
young children was recently prepared by the Chil groups as we can. It is important to start a child 
dren's Division of the library. It is called “Books right, in this as in other ways. Our “class” today 
to Share with your Young Child.” has shown you how stories and books can be used 
( Camera on list) with the youngest children. If you will visit your 

Copies of the list are available at your Branch Public Library, you will find many more stories to 
Library. They are free. If you do not live in New- — share with your child. I think that you will find 
ark or cannot conveniently visit the library and that reading together ts fun! 


(Camera on address) and request a copy 


Gag. Funny thing. Coward 


Cue Sheet for the Announcer’s Continuity 
REPORT TO PARENTS 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1953 3:30-4:00 P.M. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY—-PRESCHOOL ACTIVITIES 
Video Audio 


Slide, Newark Board of Education The Newark Board of Education in cooperation with WATV 

Slide, Report to Parents presents Report to Parents. Each week at this time we bring 
you one phase of school life here in Newark, as we show 
you how and what your child is taught in the Newark Public 

Slide, Public Library Schools. This week we are offering a special program about 
the preschool program for children sponsored by the 
Newark Public Library. The Newark Public Library is not 
just for children and adults who can read, but also has many 
other activities open to younger children. To tell you mor 
about this interesting program, here is Mrs. Eleanor Hawley 
from the Vailburg Branch of the Newark Public Library 
Mrs. Hawley. 

Close 


Slide, Dept. of Radio and TV You have just seen some of the activities for the preschool 
youngster sponsored by the Newark Public Library. If you 
would like additional information concerning this program, 

Slide, Dr. Kennelly please send your request to Dr. Edward F. Kennelly, superin 
tendent of schools, care of WATV, Newark 1, New Jersey 
The address again: Dr. Kennelly, WATV, Newark 1, New 


Jersey 


Slide, Public Library This program was prepared for television by the Newark 
Public Library in cooperation with the Department of Radio 
and Television of the Newark Board of Education. Books 
used on this program were used through the cooperation of 
the Viking Press and the Coward-McMann Publishing 
Companies 


Slide, Report to Parents Next week at a new time: 1:00-1:30 P.M., Report to Parents 
will feature the Business Administration Department of the 
Newark Board of Education in a program of interest to all 
parents and residents of Newark. Remember, Report to Par 
ents has a new time: 1:00-1:30 P.M. This program is pro 
duced by the Newark Board of Education with time and 
facilities donated by WATYV. 
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Cue Sheet for the Studio Director 
REPORT TO PARENTS 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1953 3:30-4:00 P.M. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY—-PRESCHOOL ACTIVITIES 
Video Audio 
Slide, Newark Board of Education 


Slide, Report to Parents REGULAR OPENING 


Slide, Public Library .. “Here is Mrs. Hawley from the Vailsburg Branch of 
the Newark Public Library. Mrs. Hawley. 


Hawley Seated At Desk (3 minutes) INTRODUCTION 
ENDING WITH “To see Miss Brown and her class, and to meet 
some of the children. Here they are busily looking at books.’ 


Brown and group will be on about 20 minutes 
Brown. and Group Will Introduce Children and Explain Activity 


Brown Will Introduce Book: The Funny Thing 
Close-Up On Figures in Her Lap 


Brown and Group (8 minutes) Will Read Story to Children 
Close-Up On Brown Reading or On 
Childrens’ Faces 


Brown and Group Will Introduce Exercise Period 
Children Move in Place (2 minutes) I'm A Little Teapot 
Brown and Group (3-4 minutes) Will Introduce Book: Look! 


Brown Wi!l Read and Show Pictures In 
Book 

Ciose-Up On Pictures In Book or On 
Children’s Faces 


Give Brown 3-2-1-%2 windup signals 
Brown will pad by individual entertainment from children until ¥2 signal on Y2 signal 


Brown (30 seconds) Witt CONCLUDE PrRoGRAM ENDING WiTH: “And here is 
Mrs. Hawley again.” 


Hawley Seated At Desk (2 minutes) CONCLUSION 
“Registration is still open. For name and address, of 
Slide, Humboldt 5-0700 Newark Public Library, nearest your home, call HUmbolt 
5-0700 


Hawley Seated At Desk Witt Discuss Book List LEADING TO ADDRESS TO WRITE 
Close-Up On List In Her Hands TO 
Copies are available if you live in Newark, come to 
the Library, or write for the list. Just write to Dr. Edward 
Slide, Dr. Kennelly F. Kennelly, WATV, Newark 1, New Jersey; The address 
again; Dr. Kennelly, WATV, Newark 1, New Jersey. 


Hawley Seated At Desk Cioses WitH: I think that you will find reading together 
is fun.” 





A Disptay at the Veterans Administration Medical 
Teaching Group Hospital in Memphis, Tennessee, 
featured an Easter Parade of book jackets with con- 
struction-paper hats above them and feet below 
The piéce de résistance, the rabbit at left, was a real 
fur cut-out of deer hide. The feet and ears were cut 
from raw suede and the ears lined with pink felt 
The rabbit's three-dimensional hat was fashioned 
from purple construction paper and a wreath of 
white flowers Easter Parade at Veterans’ Hospital 
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First Aid, Library Style 


OR 


SOS TO THE RESCUE * 


A skit thin in plot, with real heroes for characters, and no end in sight 


By Mary B. McCarthy 


IME: Any September. 
Place: Any school, USA. 

Characters: Could be me or you, but any 
coach, language teacher, or any other strug- 
gler in the teaching world who started the 
school year with: an apparently lighter 
teaching load than his colleagues; and/or no 
class scheduled when someone is needed in 
the library to count the assembled pupils not 
in classes at that particular hour; and/or a 
seemingly more intimate knowledge of books 
than his present co-workers—and so finds 
himself that well known person in the school 
world: The Librarian! 

Plot: (This could be a masterpiece of 
understatement ) : How to get books to fill the 
gaping shelves, which ones to select, and how 
to proceed thereafter. (Dear Audience, we 
do not hope to solve all those problems in the 
next half hour, so fear not, but bear with us!) 

In the Chinese theater, we are told the stage 
manager appears at need, and shifts scenes 
while the actors ignore him, but accept the 
props he gives, while the audience gleefully 
watches his maneuvers. ... We in the library 
world don’t aim at Chinese scene-shifting, but 
we do get quite adept in doing an assortment 
of chores. Be not surprised, therefore, that 
your moderator becomes an actor in this skit, 
as well as the shifter of scenes. And now the 
moderator hereby presents for your edification 
the following personages: 

Mr. Better Read (To start last year, he saw 
red, but now he’s better) 

Miss Wants-to-Know Green (who will be 
less so next year) 

Miss Knowshe Knowsit (who knows she 
knows and got to know the hard way) 

Miss Green (greeting her friend Mais: 
Knowsit): Am I ever having a time for my- 
self! I've spent hours, just hours! Going 


Mary McCarthy is Assistant Librarian, Northern Michi 
gan College of Education, Marquette. 

* Used as filler at a regional meeting of the Michigan 
Education Association, at Marquette, Michigan, in October 
1952. 
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through publishers’ catalogs. Such a job! 
Much more and I'll need a Seeing Eye! 

Miss Knowsit: Publishers’ catalogs! Why 
waste your time like that? 

Miss Green: Are you being funny? I just 
have to get some books chosen for our library, 
and when I'm not doing playground or teach- 
ing phys ed, or doing chemistry lab, I'm 
reading catalogs; Mr. Principal says if I giv 
him a list of books for our library, he'll send 
out an order, and I'm trying to do it, just as 
fast as I can. 

Mr. Read: Now that’s just as smart as I 
was when I got myself tossed into a library a 
year ago. Shall we tell her the easier way ? 

Miss Knowsit: My friend, may I present 
you to the first aid of first aids for the high 
school librarian, a tome packed from buckram 
to buckram with value, a priceless parcel, the 
nonpareil of tools, the Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries! 

Miss Green: A high school catalog? You 
mean those little boxes full of cards with 
printing on them ? 

Mr. Read: Why not Mr. Sears’ and Mr 
Ward's tomes, too! No, Greenie, the library 
world has another catalog to help us before 
we get books and put the cards in those little 
boxes. 

Miss Knowsit: Look here, Greenie, meet it 
in person, the Standard Catalog, sixth edition, 
1952, published by The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany ... with annual supplements to follow 

Miss Green: Oh, that big book! There's 
something that looks just like that under the 
desk in our library, with a beaten up diction- 
ary, and a dilapidated one-volume cyclopedia, 
minus one cover and half the inside pages 
Can't throw it away, because the boys like the 
pictures of the Revolutionary War. ... Do 
you suppose .. . I wonder if... . 

Mr. Read: Better take a good look when 
you get back to work next week. It’s the tool 
of tools for high school libraries. If you have 
it, you can build a collection that will please 
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everyone, pupils, teachers, principal, tax- 
payers, and even the janitor will sneak glances 
bookward between swishes of the broom! 

Miss Knowsit: Just think, Greenie, it lists 
3,610 titles fully cataloged, 1,038 more 
briefly. 

Miss Green: But with so many, I haven't 
the remotest idea which I should get. 

Mr. Read: So what? Look and learn, 
Greenie! This outsize printing job is divided 
into two parts: first, a dictionary list—you 
can find possible books under author, title, or 
subject. The second part is arranged accord- 
ing to the Dewey decimal classification. 

Miss Green (breaks in gleefully): Oh, I 
know ten groups! 

Mr. Read: Good for you, Greenie.... As 
I was saying, Dewey decimal classification 
with full information about a book—its au- 
thor, its publisher, the price, and descriptive 
note. It's a two-way circuit, and you win on 
either. 

Miss Green: How easy that sounds! (She 
stares at a page.) What are those little stars ? 
Like that one there. 

Miss Knowsit: Not shooting stars, just a 
way of letting us know that some books are 
considered most important for a high school 
library. 

Mr. Read: And a double star means es- 
pecially recommended, so if you see the right 
stars, you can eventually find your library with 
a choice collection. 

Miss Green: There's a 7 before that title. 
What does that mean ? 

Mr. Read: You've got a real seeing eye, 
Greenie! That small 7 indicates the junior 
highs will find the book on their level, and it 
won't discourage the poor readers in the 
senior group .. . an s shows the book is for 
the senior group. 

Miss Green: Then I guess those with no / 
or s are good for either? 

Miss Knowsit: Or both 
are! 

Miss Green: It sounds so easy! But after 
playground and phys ed and chemistry labs, 
what if I forget what those little j’s and s's 
and stars mean, or I get my symbols confused ? 
Can I call you up and ask you what they 
mean ? 

Mr. Read: Sure you could. But I might 
not be home, and just in case I’m coaching 
basketball, you'd better know how to apply 
your own library first aid. Can you read, 
Greenie? Directions, I mean ? 

Miss Green: Well, I thought I did all right 
on my Michigan Education Association mem- 


bership form. 


How right you 
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Miss Knowsit: You'lldo! Remember how 
simple directions are in Readers’ Guide? 
Well, they are just that simple in the Standard 
Cat. See—preceding part one is a whole 
“how to use” section. Look—here is a key to 
the abbreviations used. 

Mr. Read: And the same for part two. 
Here is the explanation of part two, and again 
a key to abbreviations. Anion the preceeding 
page is an outline of classification. 

Miss Green: That Catalog seems to have 
just everything. Can I try po see if I can use 
it? One of my ninth graders wants to know 
more about flying saucers. 

Mr. Read: Pure hallucinations! No exist- 
ence yet in the Standard Cat. But wait until 
some authoritative book for young people is 
published. . . . I'll wager they get an entry 
then. Try again, Greenie. 

Miss Green: The same lad wants to know 
something about Walt Disney's life. 

Miss Knowsit: That's‘an easy one. Let's 
look in the first section, dictionary arrange- 
ment. A. B. . . Dis. . . Discovery. . . 
Disease. . . Disinfection. . . . Here we are, 
Disney. Look, Greenie: Cooper, A. C., and 
Palmer, C. A. Twenty Modern Americans, 
p.1-22. This book is in the 920’ies, so here we 
look in part two. See how the classification 
number is written at the top of the page? 
Here we are 


920. Now look alphabetically 
and here we find Cooper. It’s a 1942 book. 
Now read all about it! 

Miss Green: My, that seems so easy! But 
I can’t just hand a list of titles to Mr. Prin- 
cipal, can I? 


Mr. Read: No, Greenie, that wouldn't 
work at all. But you don't need to, because 
the Standard Catalog is a buying guide too 
If you'll read any entry, like that Cooper one 
you just found, you'll find complete informa- 
tion: author, title, number of pages, edition, 
publisher, price — everything you need to 
know. 

Miss Green: 
find titles in catalogs 
this! 

Miss Knowsit: And that isn't all, Greenie 
In the back of the catalog is a list of publish- 
ers, alphabetically arranged, of course, and 
their addresses, so some of your present 
troubles are well on the way to an easy solu- 
tion. 

Miss Green: Just in case that big book 
under my desk isn't the Standard Catalog, 
how do I get one? Does it cost a lot? 

Miss Knowsit: Not a great deal, Greenie, 
and it’s sold on “the service basis,” the price 

(Continued on page 685) 


I wasted my time trying to 
and it’s as simple as 
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Reading Guidance 


in the Junior 


High School 


By Anne E. McGuinness 


ITH PROPER COORDINATION we should 

be able to streamline our library read- 
ing from kindergarten through the senior 
high school. The elementary library starts 
the reading habit. Here the child is intro- 
duced to the book, to the idea of quiet read- 
ing, to the idea of replacing the book on the 
shelf. In the junior high school we try to 
carry on. Our job is to enrich the reading 
experiences of children already acquainted 
with a library and books. 

Reading guidance is the alpha and omega 
of library work with young people. All li- 
brary work is important; none should be 
neglected, all phases are necessary. Yet, I feel 
that while a conscientious librarian may be 
able to organize, equip, and efficiently con- 
duct a library in a junior high school, unless 
she has that certain spark which enables her 
to put her finger on the pulse of the ado- 
lescent child's needs, she is not reaching the 
spirit of the child, and so is missing one of 
the real thrills of library work. 

We all know that it's a strange, elusive 
thing, this ability to draw people to you, so 
that they want to share their problems. As 
Barrie's Maggie says about charm in What 
Every Woman Knows, “it’s a sort of bloom. 
If you have it, you don't need to have any- 
thing else.” 

Senior high school librarians may not agree 
with me when I say that junior high school 
librarians have the greater advantage in read- 
ing guidance. We work with the tresh un- 
broken ground, which must be plowed and 
cultivated ; then we plant the seed. The chil- 
dren come to us with reading tastes un- 
formed, and challenge us with their reading 
attitudes of indifference, overconfidence, or 
with tragically impoverished backgrounds, or 
happily with a natural love for reading. What 
a field day for reading guidance! Because 
they are programmed, we meet all of them 
What a challenge! 

We might roughly divide our readers into 
four large groups: First: the slow, indiffer- 

Anne McGuiness is Teacher of Library at the Olinville 
Junior High School, New York City 


* Talk given at the New York City School Librarians 
Association, New York, May 16, 1953 
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ent, over-age, reluctant, or nonreader, who 
has seldom, if ever, read a book clear through 
to the end. We've made giant strides in the 
material for this group, also, I must add, in 
the use of the energy, patience, and fortitude 
of the librarian. The lovely new adaptations 
of Huck Finn, Lorna Doone, Monte Cristo, 
are all too difficult for these readers. They 
need picture books, the larger, the shinier the 
cover, the better. Just what is best for this 
group it is difficult to say. They must not be 
neglected. They make some progress it is true, 
but must they continue to try the strength and 
patience of the librarian? It sometimes takes 
eight or nine months to train them to take a 
book from the shelf and sit down quietly 
Perhaps a six-month’s assignment of library 
once a week, might be the solution. 


Disinierested Reader 


Secondly: the average reader of impover 
ished background who makes haphazard book 
choices, who is not particularly interested in 
reading, but who can be shown. This group 
cries for guidance. Here is our biggest chal- 
lenge. It calls for all the library tricks for 
attracting attention to the books. Book talks 
radio broadcasts, exhibit cases, hobbies shared 
and aired, games, contests—for this group we 
pull out all of the stops. One author to 
whom we are very grateful is Dorothy Smith, 
who wrote Maddy Paws and The Secret of 
the Lighthouse. She seems to have arrived 
at a happy combination of homespun story 
with a dash of sophistication. Her stories arc 
very probable and are enjoyed by boys as 
well as girls. Other authors with this same 
appeal are Raftery, who wrote Copperhead 
Hollow, and Snow Cloud; Carter, who wrote 
Ghost Holiy Mystery, Hinkle. What would 
we do without Hinkle’s horse and dog sto- 
ries? Publicity plays such an important part 
in ensnaring this group. We keep a list of 
the most popular books borrowed each year 
When Seventeenth Summer won first place, 
we put posters on all bulletin boards on each 
floor throughout the building which read; 
“Do you know Angie Morrow?” “Have you 
met Angie Morrow?’’ When she was dis 
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cussed for a week, we added to the poster, 
‘Read Seventeenth Summer’ by Daly if you'd 
like to know more about Angic."” We did 
the same for Thunderboats Ho!, the most 
popular boy’s book. Our whole school is 
conscious of our library. 

Thirdly: the high 1.Q. advanced reading 
grade child, who in some cases has a dis- 
orderly mind, with an inability to differentiate 
between the mediocre and the fine in litera- 
ture. He reads, yes, but mostly science fiction, 
many of them ‘the standard brand books to 
be read only as something to pass the time 
and kill the pain: aspirin in chewing gum,” 
as Gilbert Highet puts it. Here is one of the 
most difficult groups to reach; they are sure; 
they know all of the answers; it takes real 
finesse to reach them; yet, once they are 
reached they are happy for the help. Often 
one meets, despite all efforts, a hard shell of 
resistance. Many retain their false superiority 
which one never quite penetrates. One must 
learn to leave this group alone—to browse 
alone, to choose alone, to read and to keep 
one’s findings to one’s self. We've found that 
plastikleer covers on our books did wonders 
for this group. We've set aside a section of 
our library for these books which may all be 
borrowed for two weeks. A judicious han- 
dling, or placing, or remarking, about these 
books began to rouse suspicion, then sharing. 
Today, every time this group reports to the 
library the majority of them borrow one of 
these plasti-kleer covered books. We are be- 
ginning to put a little seasoning into their 
reading tastes. 


Good Readers 


Fourthly: the good readers—the children 
who want to read, who are avid for sugges- 
tions, who call reading their favorite hobby. 
One must just keep feeding the books—they 
are hungry to read them. One can often grow 
happy just watching these childen come alive 
when they discuss with gratitude the books 
which you suggested. This is an appealing 


group, which brings out the best in the li- 
brarian’s background. All the kinds of read- 


ing which she has loved—the hours spent on 
adult as well as juvenile literature, here find 
their reward—bits of poetry, parts of plays. 
In sharing and reliving them with this type 
reader, the librarian experiences a warm glow 
which makes the work completely satisfying. 
But you must know the books; nothing can 
substitute for this firsthand knowledge. Once 
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the children realize that you know these, their 
confidence is hard to shake. This builds up a 
feeling of comraderie which spreads, until 
the library is looked upon as the place to come 
to for help and for fun. 


Humor 


This brings me to humor. We don't really 
use it enough in our work, do we? And is 
there anything which can relieve tension, ease 
the burden of overwork, clear the atmosphere 
and lift the spirits like the vivifying catharsis 
of laughter? It might only be a cartoon, a 
riddle, a small joke which you share, but the 
whole room is lighted up as with the light of 
many candles. People of Note; and Ted 
Cott’s Musical Quiz Book, Fools and Funny 
Fellows, Joe Macarac, Pecos Bill, Paul Bun 
yan, have jumped into the gap many times, 
and for me they've never failed. A very diffi- 
cult discipline group can be brought round 
eventually with a good joke now and again, 
even if you have to explain it more than once 

It is a privilege to help to guide the reading 
of the very young. It keeps the librarian 
young in borrowing some of their enthusiasm 
as well as their courage. One realizes that in 
guiding the reading of the young, one is help 
ing them to form a pattern for living. With 
no conceit you know that you have helped to 
steer many toward the path of years of en- 
joyment. To be sure, reading is only a part of 
living. One must also have the active living 
the sports, the outdoor fun, travel, to keep a 
good balance in living—but in reading guid- 
ance we are in a position to open doors for 
them, for which they will one day be grateful 


One hears about these results in the 
strangest ways. During the last war, the let- 
ters from the boys in the service were reveal- 
ing. The oddest things take hold in their 
minds—things which you never think about, 
or take for granted. We have a little statue 
atop our catalog case, of a small child reading 
a book. A pilot from Africa wrote to ask if 
the ivy still climbs around the book. From 
Alaska, there came a letter mentioning a pic- 
ture of the interior of a cathedral which he 
remembered, because it always made him feel 
calm, quiet, serene. Each boy asked not to 
change these things—-he wanted to find them 
just where they are, when he returned. From 
the Pacific area, came a letter describing a 
“bull session” among the officers when 
Browning's Forsaken Merman was being dis- 
cussed. The writer could recall! the room, the 
warmth of the sun shining on his back, could 
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hear the voice of the librarian reading the 
words which started him on a Jong journey in 
search of singing words. Twin girls invited 
the librarian to their wedding. In the note 
they took the opportunity to say ‘thank you” 
for helping them to emerge from scraggly, 
unkempt, overworked, drudges into indi- 
viduals who are wanted. They even men- 
tioned the books) What Is She Like?, Per- 
sonality Plus, Lessons in Loveliness, which 
had been steps upon which they had leaned 
in their ascent to happiness. We give little 
pieces of ourselves to the children we meet. 
When we are worn out, and feel that we can’t 
drag another step, this knowledge spurs us 
on. 


Sur pri fe 


One of the things which has brought the 
greatest amount of success in library work is 
the use of the element of surprise. 

With a glum, unresponsive group of good 
readers, we started the period by making a 
statement. “It has been said, that there is a 
direct ratio between observation and intelli- 
gence. There is something new in this room. 
Look around, see who is first to find it.’” One 
located a new painting. No one knew the 
name of the painting nor the artist who 
painted it. “Where would he look for this 
information? I'll give you five minutes. See 
who finds it first." There was real enthusiasm 
shared in this treasure hunt. After it was lo- 
cated in one of our art books, the chatter con- 
tinued. They had not realized that we had 
such a beautiful art collection. Many of these 
books were borrowed right then and there 

At Christmas time, a quote was attached to 
the bulletin board, “CHRISTMAS IS A KIND, 
FORGIVING, LOVING TIME.” We asked, 
“Where did the quote originate? Who said 
it? Where would you look to find the source? 
I'll give you five minutes to find it.” Surpris- 
ing were the results, not the least being a 
game of quotes from their own readings, with 
which to stump their neighbors. 

A whole avenue of discussion was opened 
up by the boy who found prejudice in Prester 
John by Buchan. Almost as lively as the dis- 
cussion which followed the statement that to- 
day Huck Finn would be called a juvenile 
delinquent. We should seize upon these in- 
terruptions in the reading of the group—you 
learn more about your readers, they learn 
more about your books. 

We had fun with one idea—adopting an 
orphan. We explained that many fine books 
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are lost in the shuffle and so remain unused 
We called them orphans, took them off the 
shelves, and put them up for adoption. We 
put posters on bulletin boards around school 
“I'm happy because Mary Brown, 
7-6, has adopted me,” or “I'm smiling be 
cause Tom Jones, 8-6, has given me a place 
in the sun."” Up the Mazarin for Diamonds, 
Courage Over the Andes, Tree of Liberty are 
just a few of these discoveries. 


such as: 


A boy in the class was being ridiculed be 
cause he was wearing pants which were cut 
down from his father’s. The librarian said, ‘I 
know 2 boy who had no shoes, could not go to 
school. After the truant officer got after him 
he came to school in his sister’s shoes. The 
first day, he had a fight in the school yard with 
the first boy who laughed at him. That boy 
today is president of Eastern Airlines” 
Eddie Rickenbacker’s story goes over with a 
bang. All books in personal history came 
alive. 

A boy objects to helping with the dishes 
sissy stuff. Ike and his brothers and their foot- 
ball tactics used in doing Sunday night dishes, 
puts a new light on the job and sells Eisen 
hower’s book, Born to Command. Again per- 
sonal history comes alive. 

It’s so easy to win the confidence of these 
young readers, if you believe in them, believe 
in yourself and your ability to share the joy, 
the wonder, of living, and if you believe in 
books and their power. 

Sound enthusiastic when you recommend 
a book—it’s catching. Emphasize the “fun” 
in reading—in your book talks, in your post 
ers. Positive thinking, ‘‘God’s in His heaven, 
all’s right with the world,” have a far-reach 
ing effect. Books let light into life; some 
children’s lives are so much more dreary than 
we know. We have so much to offer these 
children. 

They say that the best test of man’s know! 
edge of books is to see what can be done with 
out them on a desert isle. Try five or ten 
minute’s concentration on a book—think of 
the title, the plot, the characters. Try it on 
bright readers. One day—no books, just think 
of the finest book you've ever read. You are 
sometimes surprised with what they learn 
from reading. This practice helps them to 
plan for living in the future, also it gives the 
spiritual forces a chance in their lives by keep- 
ing company with the great. What joy if one 
can learn as Elizabeth Browning said, to 
“gloriously forget ourselves and plunge for 
ward, headlong into a book.” 
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There is an art of good reading as well as 
an art of good writing. Try asking a group 
of good readers to find in their reading ex- 
amples of words that sing—laughing words 

disturbing words—lifting words. This is 
when we discover that they read Richter’s 
Trilogy; Wind, Sand and Stars; the Verne 
Omnibus ; Lantern in Her Hand ; Green Man- 
sions. This helps them to see so much more 
than the printed words on the pages of a book. 

Bibliotherapy is spoken of frequently to- 
day. is it really new? Haven't we been using 
it since time began? No matter—it is good, 
sound, mental hygiene. We've had success 
with some. I'll mention only a few. 

A child who feels that a parent does not 
love her has been greatly helped by Anchor 
for Her Heart by Newcombe; Young Bar- 
barians by Helen R. Sattley. 

A boy who knows that he is too young to 
take part in the war can lose some of his re- 
sentment about remaining in school when his 
older brother goes to camp, by reading 
Thunderboats Ho, AW.O.L., Hull Down for 
Action, Sea Snake. 

A child who is afraid, a moral coward, and 
is sensitive, is greatly help by Call it Cour- 
age, Heroes and Hazards, Last of the Mobi- 
cans. 

A child who easily gives up when things 
become discouraging has been helped by King 
of the Wind, Let the Hurricane Roar. 

A girl who is a tomboy is helped by Cow- 
girl Kate, Tam Morgan. 

We have many broken homes. Our pupils 
(girls) who are disturbed have been greatly 
helped by the wholesome family life of 
Seventeenth Summer, Anchor for Her Heart, 
Lantern in Her Hand, White Bird Flying, 
Meet the Malones. 

Lastly, a boy who is too fat, gauche, un- 
athletic, is helped by Bertie Comes Through, 
City Boy. 


The happiness in our work lies chiefly, in 
the appreciation of our good fortune, in work- 
ing in a chosen medium, Our years of this 
“youthful encounter’ have not dimmed our 
joy, nor our pride, nor our spirit. The “hya- 
cinths” which we have bought to feed our 
souls, have proved a wise investment. 


The challenge of our work is absorbing 
and rejuvenating. Always there will be new 
books written, and always a new generation to 
read them. Our work is progressive and no 
matter what comes next, it is certain to be 
interesting. 
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FIRST AID, LIBRARY STYLE 


(Continued from page 681) 
dependent on the size of the library, and yours 
is a small one. 

Miss Green: Small! That's an understate- 
ment... . 

Miss Knowsit: Just have Mr. Principal 
order one from The H. W. Wilson Company, 
New York.... 

Miss Green: Oh!! Can't any teacher use 
the Standard Catalog? I'll bet I could find 
some materials to make chemistry more useful 

and interesting. Let's see: Dictionary ar- 
rangement: Chemistry . . . quite a list, and 
entries under Apparatus Dictionaries 

. and Experiments. . . . Now that's what 
my class would like! Why, any teacher in our 
school should know the Standard Catalog too! 

Miss Knowsit: You're really perking, 
Greenie! Have your Home Ec teacher look in 
her field. . . . She'll start an interior deco- 
rating orgy at once. And your Agriculture 
teacher's green thumb will really throb! 

Miss Green: To think we haven't known 
about it before! 

Miss Knowsit: Why don't you call it a day 
now? We could tell you about some other 
very fine aids in books selection, but now that 
you know about the Standard Catalog we'll 
keep the National Council of English Teach- 
ers’ lists, and the Basic Book Collection for 
High Schools, and other helps for the next 
time you want to get involved in book selec- 
tion... . You just might take a look on the 
way out—they are over there on the table, 
just a mere nodding acquaintance, so you'll 
feel you know them when you are in need. . . . 


Miss Green: And now I can hardly wait to 
get that list ready for Mr. Principal. Books on 
football, diving, nursing, science fiction, and 
maybe even an Ellery Queen! 

Mr. Read: Good luck, Greenie, and when 
you get your books, let us know. Your Mr. 
Principal is a right guy to let you give him a 
list. 

Miss Green: He is just that. And I want 
to give him a good one. Thanks to you two, 
I guess I can. 

Mr. Read: And now, Dear Audience, if 
you wish to be further edified you are doomed 
for disappointment, for the plotless plot 
progresses no further, and your Moderator 
hereby announces the end of this SOS, and the 
heroes vanish from the scene. Oh, if you 
should have any questions, we'll see what we 
can do for you. ... 
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New Ways of Classifying Books 
for Young Children 


Bettina Leonard and Winifred Vaughan Walker 


HERE IS A NEW SYSTEM of classification 

of books for very young children, Pic- 
ture books are grouped by subject. Above 
each section of books there is a picture which 
makes the idea clear. For example: there are 
prancing horses above the books on horses 
such av Billy and Blaze and Flip and the 
Morning ; a boy in blue sleeps under a hay 
stack, while a cow jumps over the moon above 
the section on nursery rhymes ; a rooster crow 
ing beside a barn presides over picture books 
in which the action takes place upon a farm; 
planes soar over airplane books 


formerly at the Phoenix Publix 
Mark Twain Eleme 
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Calitornia in Los 


The pictures themselves may be cut from 
magazines as in the library at the Mark Twain 
School in Long Beach, or they may be painted 
to form a narrow mural as 1n the laboratory 
school en the U.C.L.A. campus. In both cases 
the word is printed in the middle of the plac 
ard depicting the subject, with the pictures on 
either side of it, so that children may begin 
to associate the picture, the word, and the 
book 

The result of this system of classification 
is that kindergarteners, first graders, and 
older children who are not yet ready to find 
books alphabetically by author, or by thei: 
titles, are happily able to find their favorite 
books—and also to return each one to the 
shelf from which it was taken. The system 


(Continued on page 688) 
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A Page Is a Book Is a Library 


By Joan Atwater 


ERY OFTEN at the end of the school year 

or sometime during the summer those 
pages who have graduated and are going on 
to college or to full-time work leave the li- 
brary and present the necessity of finding new 
pages to carry the load of shelving and desk 
work. We know what value a good page is 
to a library. 

But what about the pages themselves? 
Does the work mean anything special to 
them? Most high school part-time jobs are 
taken by the students solely to earn money. 
I was curious to find how the pages at the 
Hartford Public Library felt about their jobs. 
And I believe their reactions may prove typt- 
cal of most library pages. 

To the five busiest branches I sent eigh- 
teen questionnaires and got thirteen of them 
completed and returned. The pages were 
asked to give their ages, sex, grade in school, 
and length of employment at the library. The 
main questions on the sheet were few and 
simple: 

1. What do you feel you gain from the work 

you do 

Any special knowledge ? 

Any ability to meet or talk to people? 
Do you feel the work at the library has any 
value beyond that of a means to earning 
money? If so, what is that value to you? 
If you had friends looking for work, would 


you recommend a job as a page in the li 
brary? Why? 


The pages were asked to write exactly 
what they felt, and in order to assure confi- 
dence their names did not appear anywhere 
on the questionnaires. 

Of the group that answered seven were 
seventeen, six were sixteen; two were boys, 
eleven girls; two were sophomores in high 
school, six juniors, and five seniors; the aver- 
age length of employment for the group was 
one year. 

It was interesting and gratifying to notice 
the length and attention given to the main 
part of the questionnaire. And the results are 
worth noting. 

To the first question, “What do you feel 
you gain from the work you do?” the general 
answers were: Patience, understanding, self- 
control, self-confidence, and an ability to be 
more exact in all work. 


Joan Atwater is Branch Assistant at Camp Field Branch, 
Hartford, Connecticut, Public Library 
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Of special knowledge, the pages listed that 
they learned more about books, authors, gen- 
eral information from reference questions ; 
that they were able to find books quicker. 
One page said that she reads more now; an- 
other that she had learned a lot about things 
she is interested in; and another said she was 
now helping to rearrange her father’s private 
library. 

Of the last part of this question, any ability 
to meet or talk to people, the pages said 
emphatically Yes. One said she found it 
easier to talk to people over the telephone, 
another that she is no longer uneasy with 
people and now suggests books that may in- 
terest them. One page said she can often 
match a person's choice of books to kis per- 
sonality, and another page feels she has 
learned more about people than perhaps she 
could in a psychology class. One page said 
that meeting people gave the work variety, 
another that through the library she had 
gained experience with children, and still an- 
other said he had gained the ability to help 
people. One girl stated that her job has 
helped her to disguise her shyness. If she is 
with us long enough, the shyness may com- 
pletely disappear. 


Value Beyond Money 


Ten of the pages agreed that their work at 
the library has value beyond a means to earn- 
ing money. They were asked to define that 
value. Generally they agreed that a knowl- 
edge of the library would help in college. 
One page said: “I have learned that there 
are more kinds of books than just fiction, and 
that I can enjoy them as much, as well as 
learn from them.” 

Another answered: ‘The main value to 
me is the fact that I am constantly in touch 
with the public and therefore can learn their 
opinion on many current events. I also find 
valuable the fact that I can become familiar 
with the latest books. Also, through the 
kindness of fellow workers, I have had op- 
portunities to attend many functions I other- 
wise would have missed. [She refers here to 
such things as staff meetings when we have 
had speakers, for example, Virginia Kirkus. } 
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The library is a small cross section of the 
country.” 

One page said her work had helped her 
decide her career (grade school teacher), and 
another that it convinced her not to be a li- 
brarian because there is too much routine 
work and not enough brain work. Only one 
page wrote a no to the question. 

To the final question, “Would you recom- 
mend a job as a page to your friends?” only 
one page felt the job would not appeal to her 
friends because she found the work boring 
Five pages thoughtfully answered that it 
would depend on the person, that not every 
one is cut out for library work. Seven pages 
would recommend the job without qualifica 
tions. This question seemed to get the most 
thought-out answers. 

As one page wrote: “Since I have worked 
at the library, I have found it much easier to 
get along with people, both the other em- 
ployees and the public. I think this experi- 
ence would do wonders for a great many 
people.” I couldn't help agreeing with her 
answer and thinking that if everyone had the 
opportunity to learn to get along with other 
people better, the world might improve itself 
immensely 


Real Responsibility 


The response I enjoyed most of all was 
given in answer to this final question: “I 
think this would depend entirely upon the 
individual, for everyone cannot work in a 
library and be happy. If my friend enjoyed 
books, liked all types of people (and if not 
like, at least tolerated), didn't mind the 
working hours or the pay, didn’t mind shelv- 
ing and straightening book shelves and then 
watch ‘junior’ wreck the place five minutes 
later, I'd recommend a job as a page. I'm 
sure she would find many joys to compensate 
these difficulties.”’ 

The total of these responses ought to 
prove one thing to every librarian: we have 
a real responsibility toward our pages. If we 
can use this questionnaire as a hint, at least, 
to the feelings of pages about their work, we 
see how much more they gain from their jobs 
than their pay. The tone of the answers was 
completely sincere. Not everything about 
their jobs is perfect, by any means. Some of 
them found the routine boring, the pay not 
an especially big attraction, the hours some 
what inconvenient. But on the whole they 
felt, each one of them, that they were gain- 
ing many things from their jobs: a knowl 
edge of the use of the library which would 
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help them in college, background for a full 
time job, interest in people and a tolerance 
of all kinds of people, to name a few. 

Pages can gain so much from working in 
a library that every librarian has the duty of a 
guide in the maturing of these young people. 
A page ought to be learning every minute he 
or she is with you. A page doesn’t just shelve 
books in the library. A page through his 
work with books becomes what a library 
stands for 


NEW WAYS OF CLASSIFYING 
BOOKS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


(Continued from page 
is elastic since it may embrace as many sub 
jects as the library needs. We find that the 
children understand and enjoy the arrange 
ment. A word in pencil on the pocket of the 
book reminds the librarian under which pic 
ture the book is to be shelved. Of courss 
there are arbitrary decisions to be made, e.g., 
is a rabbit a wild animal or part of a farm! 
But one quickly remembers in which category 
to find a borderline book, and the catalog 
cards may be marked with corresponding key 
words. Those of us who are using this system 
would not care to return to shelving pictur 
books alphabetically by author when to our 
young borrowers that arrangement is mean 
ingless. Teachers working with the various 
units in the lower grades are pleased to find 
the material so quickly available. 
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Another arrangement has been worked out 
to help children in the intermediate grades 
find books of special interest to them—adven 
ture, dog, pioneer, mystery, horse, funny sto 
Books are placed on the fiction 
shelves alphabetically by author in the usual 
manner but on the spine of each book is 


ries, etc. 


placed a colored strip of mystic tape to indi 
cate the subject. In the library a poster which 
indicates the color of tape used for each sub 
ject is prominently displayed. Across the top 
of the poster are the words COLOR STANDS 
FOR SUBJECT. Boys and girls first go to the 
poster to find the color of the category of the 
book they want; then by scanning the shelves 
they are able to find quickly and easily the 
stories the library has on the subject. This 
often saves them the embarrassment of ex 
plaining to the librarian that the book is too 
thick, too hard, or the print too small. The 
librarian is freed from much searching, and 
the arrangement helps the children to a feel 
ing of independence in the library. 
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Library Staff Luncheon Meeting 


By Harriet M. Foge 


Bye" HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIAN who has 
solved many of her library problems with 
the help of student library assistants is faced 
with the necessity of making the work worth- 
while to the students themselves. No matter 
how routine the work is, certain rewards 
emerge, but they are largely intangible. The 
assistants must feel that they are rendering 
real service to the school, not to the librarian. 
They have an opportunity to know and be 
known by their fellow students and to receive 
the school’s recognition for their work. They 
get some real work experience 
A more concrete reward may be received, 
if the library club is a social club as well as a 
My biggest hurdle in 
attaining this goal has been to get the girls 
acquainted with each other, so that they enjoy 
doing things as a group. All of their work in 
the library is done alone, or in twos or threes 
What seems to be a real solution of the get 
ting-acquainted problem, as well as that of 


service Organization 


having a good meeting, is our luncheon meet 
ing. 

The regular monthly luncheon meeting of 
our library staff takes place on the second 
Wednesday of each month. If the members 
are at school that day, they are required to 
attend the meeting unless there is a very 
urgent reason for their being excused. At 
this meeting the twenty-five girls, four from 
each of the high school grades, and an extra 
girl from one, come together, pretty much 
strangers. The tables at one end of the library 
are arranged in a big U, with the chairs for 
officers at the outer bottom of the U. Mem 
bers sit on both sides and ends of the legs 
At each place is an attractive, appropriate 
paper napkin which serves as both place mat 
and plate, and a matching paper cup. The 
girls bring their own sandwiches and fruit. 
The committee in charge that day furnishes 
cake, cookies, and candy, and prepares a drink 
in the home economics laboratory. Library 
staff dues pay for napkins, cups, and drink 

Both preparation and clearing up is re 
duced to about as near nothing as it 1s possi 
ble. During period six, from 12:20 to 1:10 
on that one day in the month, library attend- 
ance is restricted to those with definite library 
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assignments. They sit at one end of the room 
Library staff members who have study periods, 
arrange and set the tables, cut the cakes, make 
the drink. All that we need to borrow from 
the home economics department is six plates 
for cake, knives with which to cut it, pitchers 
or a big kettle for the drink, therefore thes« 
are all we have to wash and return after the 
meeting. When the luncheon is over, each 
gitl wipes off her part of the table with her 
napkin and throws napkin and cup into the 
passed wastebasket. The cake plates are 
passed to the ends of the tables, and most of 
the clearing up is done! The business meeting 
is conducted at the table, a little library in 
struction is given, one or two games played, 
and another successful meeting is over. 


Difficulties Solved 


Two minor difficulties arose when we 
started this program. Girls were prone to sit 
with their friends and talk in little cliques 
Now we have sets of paired numbers from 
calendars, which we mounted on cardboard 
for permanent use. One set of these numbers 
is put at the seats in any order except that the 
officers’ seats have none. As the members 
enter the room, each draws a number from the 
other set, and matches it with the one at the 
table, to find her seat. This makes an easy and 
fair way to assign seats and break up cliques 

Terrible silences then occurred! Now each 
committee, which consists of a member from 
each grade, makes a list of questions and 
topics to discuss, which are placed, one on a 
card, in the centers of the tables. When an 
awkward silence looms, girls literally grab at 

(Continued on page 696) 
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Public Relations and the School Librarian 


By Florence Damon Clear) 


CHOOLS ARE INEVITABLY AFFECTED by the 

impact of events, and present events are 
heavy with crisis. Insecure, confused, and 
anxiety-ridden, the American people seek 
scapegoats and during the past several years 
they have, on occasion, questioned the effec 
tiveness of the schools. They ask educators 
what is wrong with the products of the 
schools. Why have we not acquired through 
education those habits of critical thought, the 
social skill, the “know how” to solve the 
international, intercultural, and 
nomic problems which confront us ? 


rave eco 


Teaching has become a rather hazardous 
occupation, and all too often school staffs 
have panicked and have made a fetish of 


“public 


tongue of every educator, and the literature 


relations.” The phrase is on the 
abounds with panaceas for improving school 
community relationships 


What is a good public relations program 
for a school? Is it a promotion scheme, a 
“take our word for it, we are doing well’’? Is 
it a ‘keep the parents satisfied at all costs” 
program? Is it ‘come and tell us what you 
want us to teach’? Should a school staff co 
operate to give the community the kind of 
school that it apparently desires when com 
munity goals for the school appear to be: “the 
best football team in the county,” “the best 
band in the state,” and “prepare our kids for 
college.” It seems fair to assume that effective 
school-community relations should be the bi 
product of the cooperative effort to provide 
the kinds of learning experiences for youth in 
school and out that consistently promote the 
values and the problem-solving skills that 
must be acquired and practiced if free in 
liberties, and democracy are to 


quiry, civil 


survive 
The school must help the community to 
understand, to support and to participate in 
this undertaking. A school staff, however, 
should hesitate to initiate such a program un 
til its For faculty 
members to interact confidently with the com 
munity they must first think through what 
they believe about education, what needs to be 


own house is in order 


jy 
done to improve learning experiences for aé/ 
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children in the school. They need to evaluate 
without defensiveness, the kinds of learning 
experiences presently provided youth in the 
schools; to study and restate objectives with 
increased attention to the values, understand 
ings, and skills required by the citizen for ef 
fective participation in a democratic society 
and to determine specifically the appropriate 
means for achieving those objectives 

It may seem presumptuous to suggest that 
the school librarian can and should be a key 
figure in efforts to improve the curriculum 
With her knowledge of materials and with 
insight and inventiveness she can stimulate 
such an endeavor. As a member of a school 
staff the librarian should share in all faculty 
undertakings devoted to the functioning of 
the school in the on-going life of the com 
munity 


Librarians’ Problems 


The librarian, however, has other problems 
in public relations peculiar to her job. The 
library is a service unit in the school. The li 
brarian must work harmoniously with every 
pupil and every teacher in the building. No 
single member of a school faculty has need 
for greater skill in public relations than has 
the librarian 
cently by an institution training librarians, the 
data showed that almost never do librarians 
fail in a school situation because of lack of 


In a follow-up study made re 


understanding and ability in the general as 


pects of librarianship. Failure ts caused by 


lack of skill in human relationships. 


The librarian is confronted by two major 
tasks: 


(1) She must study and analyze her publics, the 
variety of people with whom she works and with 
whom she relates herself: pupils, teachers, admin 
istrators, parents, boards of education, and the 
larger community. She mast accept without reserva 
tion the idea that her success in working with them 
depends largely on her own values and beliefs about 
people, and on her skill in understanding the moti 
and 1n accepting others as in 


vations of others 


dividuals of worth 

(2) She must plan a program that is ceaselessly 
dedicated to providing the best possible learning ex 
periences for children and youth. The school |i 
brarian who develops a really effective library pro 
gram has few problems in public relations. How, 
one asks, are these tasks to be accomplished 
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Skill in Human Relations 


If the librarian accepts the premise that re 
warding public relations depends upon the 
understandings, values, and skills of individ 
uals as they interact in life's many associa 
tions, she should attempt to analyze and eval- 
uate her own values and understandings. How 
consistently does she act on such democratic 
values as: there shall be concern for the gen 
eral welfare, and human personality is of sur- 
passing worth? Does she really accept chil 
dren emotionally? Does she have faith in 
people? Can she really wear the other per 
son's shoes? Has she established some means 
ends relationships in her work so that among 
the multitude of duties confronting her she 
chooses those that appear to have most prom- 
ise for reaching important objectives? A 
poorly organized and overworked librarian 
does not tend to be skillful in public relations 

How does one acquire skill in human rela- 
tions? A person may have unde rstanding ot 
and belief in the democratic values, but he 
may fail consistently in group situations 
Real skill in 
human relations consists in understanding 
one’s own motivations; and in attempting to 
understand the values, drives, and physical 
forces that motivate others. This provides the 
individual with a kind of skill for examining 
behavior—his own and that of others. He is 
thus aided in selecting appropriate behavior 


where he interacts with others 


and in anticipating its effect on others. 

Identification and analysis of roles that 
people take as they interact with others adds 
to one’s skill. Roles are easily identifiable: 
those that help maintain satisfactory human 
relations, such as the compromiser, ball-roller, 
questioner, information-seecker; and those 
that have a negative effect on group morale 
the sphinx, the always-have-done-it, thé 
griper, the tangential excursioner, the cynic, 
the authoritarian 

A clinical analysis of behavior will tend to 
make the librarian adept in understanding 
and accepting others. Moreover, with real 
ability in role-analysis she will increasingly 
assess a situation and then assume the role or 
variety of roles that are required for promot 
ing group morale and group achievement 
This is real skill in human relations and it can 
be learned 


Improving the Library Program 
& & 


The second cluster of public relations 
problems confronting the librarian relates to 
the effectiveness of the library program. 
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1. How can the librarian work more effectively 
with children and youth? 

2. How can the librarian work more effectively 
with teachers ? 

3. How can the librarian work more effectively 
with administrators and boards of education who 
represent the lay public ? 

4. How can the librarian work to help children 
levelop skill in the use of informational materials 


The following is a summary of action pro 
posals, generalizations, and recommendations 
that may suggest some ways of working to the 
librarian, 


LIBRARIAN WorK Mort 
EFFECTIVELY WITH TEACHERS ? 


How CAN THI 


Criteria 


The librarian and teachers should be co-workers 
in the attempt to make learning experiences for 
children and useful, meaningful and 


youth more 


realistu 
Action Proposals 


l Make the materials of 
cessible to all teachers 

2. Send 
services and 
attractive 

3. Visit with new teachers in September. Orient 
them to library services and materials. Make 
believe that it is their library—not yours 

4. Advise teachers of new materials promptly 

5. Win new users of the library by efficient han 
dling of sudden requests 

6. Open the library to exhibits of creative work 
done by pupils whether it is the work of one pupil 


or of a class 


instruction easily a 


library 


Make the lists 


regularly to teachers a list of 
materials available 


them 


Urge the teacher to stay with his class in the 
library and capitalize on the opportunity to make 
him more skillful in giving reading guidance to his 
pupils 

8. Use socio-drama in faculty meetings to spark 
discussion relating to reading problems of pupils 

9. Share with teachers responsibility in the s¢ 
lection of books and other instructional materials 

10. Send collections whenever re 
Help the teacher use these collections to 
meet the needs and interests of his pupils 

11. Teachers are busy too. They carry heavy re 
sponsibility. Make it very easy for them to use li 
brary materials 

12. Create an awareness of library materials by 
corridor and homeroom displays, and by every other 
promising publicity device 

13. Provide teachers with a quict place to study 
in the library and make available professional 
books, magazines, and teacher-training films 

14. Conduct surveys and studies with teachers 
to ascertain more specifically the needs, interests 
abilities of children and plan from these findings 


< lassroom 


quested 


lists, posters, displays 


15. Be skillful in requests for the return of ma 
terials. Don't be 
books and 
may be right 

16. Plan 
limit planning to lists of materials. Don't 
work for teachers, work with them. You should be 
as expert in curriculum development as they are 


overzealous concerning missing 


materials. Consider that the “teacher 


units of work with teachers. Don't 


your 
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17. Help teachers to be more skillful in their 
use of learning materials. They cannot teach chil 
dren how to use books and libraries effectively un 
less they are skillful users of materials themselves 


Generalizations and Conclusions 


The first step for improving the use of the li 
brary, its resources and services is to provide the 
incentive for the entire school staff to review all 
factors that influence the learning of children with 
the attendant implications for using a variety of 
learning materials; books, magazines, and audio 
visuals 

A varicty of materials—books, magazines, films, 
film strips, flat pictures, charts-—are essential to 
effective learning. The librarian should assume indi 
vidual responsibility for making them available and 
useful to teachers 

As the librarian improves her own skill in human 
relationships, she will become increasingly effective 
in helping the teacher to gain increased insight and 
understanding of his own role in curriculum plan 
ning and in the learning and guidance of children 


LIBRARIAN WorK Mort 
ADMINISTRATORS 


How CAN THI 

EFFECTIVELY WITH 

AND BOARDS OF EDUCATION ? 
Criteria 


The librarian should develop an effective library 
program, should help administrators and boards of 
education to evaluate the program in terms of 
school objectives, and should understand the limits 
imposed on them by the needs of the total school 


Action Proposals 


1. Work for the highest level of teacher coop 
eration, and create through the use of library mate 
rials a real learning situation in the library for the 
pupils. Give high quality of service in the library 
and in the total school. This is your best public re 
lations program. 

Suggest unobtrusively to the school adminis 
trator books, films, film strips, articles that he will 
find useful in promoting the professionalization of 
the entire teaching staff. 

3. Use data, circulation figures, results of sur 
veys, statements regarding library standards in ap 
praising the administration of the values, purposes, 
and functions of a library program 

4. Eraphasize the service aspects of a library 
rather than the mechanics when you interpret the 
library to the school principal 

5. Make semester and yearly plans and reports 
available to administrators and boards of education 

6. Analyze all titles on book orders in terms of 
their use in the curriculum. Explore future needs 
Be skillful in analyzing the school’s expenditures 
for books against standards suggested by ALA and 
other accrediting agencies 

Maintain informal communication with the 
principal regarding library service. Reports of the 
effective use made by teachers of the library and 
library materials is smarter public relations than 
statements of work accomplished by the librarian 

8. Use every possible occasion to get adminis 
trators and boards of education into the library 
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(meetings, teas, informal visits). An attractive and 
functional library speaks for itself. 

9. Ask the administrators’ help. You don't need 
to have all the answers. Accept other tasks about 
You are a member of a school staff 

10. Show a high degree of interest in profes 
sional organizations and meetings, and in com 
munity activities that influence and affect children 

11. Study your administrators and your board of 
education as carefully as you study children. Ana 
lyze the forces that influence and motivate them 
Gain information about parents and the community 
the power structure of the community, the socio 
economic status, the cultural patterns and plan your 
public relations accordingly 


the school 


Generalizations and Conclusions 


The most effective means for securing adequate 
personnel, adequate budget, and adequate physical 
facilities for the school library is to do the best pos 
sible job of making library experiences useful and 
meaningful for children within the limits of the 
present situation 

Progress reports to the principal are essential but 
the reports should emphasize library service rather 
than statistics of books lost or cataloged. Graphic 
form is to be desired 

Objective reporting of standards of accrediting 
agencies, and the use of data are more convincing 
in presenting library needs than are statements re 
garding work !oad and failure to achieve library 
objectives 

When the librarian works effectively with pat 
ents on problems relating to children that are of 
mutual concern, when she accepts educational lead 
ership in the community, she will find that adminis 
trators and boards of education will usually provide 
the resources required for effective library service 
in the school 


WorK Mori 
AND 


How CAN THE LIBRARIAN 
EFFECTIVELY WITH CHILDREN 
YOuTH ? 
Criteria 


The librarian should provide through the library 
the kinds of experiences for girls and boys that pro 
mote and develop the abilities, understandings, and 
values required for effective living and learning 
This suggests the need for insight into all the fa 
tors that influence growth and learning 


Action Proposals 


1. Secure information regarding the children in 
the school; their culture patterns, socio-economic 
status, needs and problems, motivations, reading in 
terests, scholastic achievement. Use this informa 
tion in individual and group guidance of children 

2. Get a complete picture of the reading pro 
gram of the school. Ascertain the present status of 
reading abilities and interests of the pupils through 
interviews, Observations and questionnaires. Get 
data from pupils as well as from teachers. 

3. Have a sane point of view about the effect of 
other media of communication on reading. Be aware 
of the influences that affect the amount and _ the 
quality of reading done by individuals: age, sex 
nationality. Understand the centers of reading in- 
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terests at different age levels. These are basic un- 
derstandings for the librarian who gives reading 
guidance to groups and to individuals 

4. Do not set limitations on magazine and news 
paper reading in the library or on picture viewing 
1 browsing. Children learn in different ways and 
from no point predetermined by some adult 

5. Hook on to interests developed through other 
media of communication—radio, movies, and tele 
vision—to provide incentives for reading. For ex 
ample, the interest in science thrillers on television 
can be used to involve youth in reading widely in 
the science field. These media are competitive users 
of time. They do not, however, need to take the 
place of reading 

6. Make the library a pleasant, colorful, friendly 
place that invites children to explore, to seek an 
swers to questions and problems, to identify them 
selves with book characters, to share with others the 
heritage of books. 

7. Use all the timeworn devices for providing 
reading guidance: puzzles, games, dramatization, 
exhibits, bulletin boards, reading records, 
newspapers and school bulletins, book talks, audio 
visual aids, book reviews, celebration of special 
days, storytelling. Constantly evaluate these tech 
niques and use only those that are most effective 
with your own clientele 

8. In the intermediate and high school grades 
promote greater participation of the pupils in plan 
ning, Organizing, and contributing their own crea 
tive materials for bulletin boards, displays, lists, 
posters, and other publicity materials 

9. Encourage members of the library club to 
provide reading guidance for their peers through 
personal recommendations of books and other ma- 
terials. Their recommendations and suggestions are 
often more effective than yours 

10. Make the card catalog reveal every possible 
use of books by appraising the materials not only 
by subject, but also by use, appeals, and develop 
mental values 

11. In talking about books with children help 
them to identify with wholesome book characters, 
to reflect on why the characters behaved as they 
did, to generalize about books that they read, to 
evaluate rather than to give a recital of the narra 
tive. Avoid moralizing, however 

12. Use books to provide answers to personal 
problems, to help meet emotional crises, to help 
the child with his developmental tasks. This sug 
gests the need for the librarian to know individuals 
and to re-evaluate many books in the collection 

13. Give as many pupils as possible the oppor- 
tunity to participate in a library club. Do not ex 
ploit pupils just to get work done. Allow them to 
plan for the library, to participate in all kinds of 
work in the library, to make decisions, to evaluate 
action. Your guidance role with these children can 
be far-reaching 

14. Establish priorities. If your main objective 
is the guidance of children, put your energy there, 
and find short cuts for accomplishing other a¢ 
tivities 


lists, 


15. Plan, try out, evaluate and re-plan, and do 
it every day. 


. , 
Generalizations and Recommendations 


he librarian should be as skillful in her guid 
ance role with children as she is in providing the 
materials of instruction. 
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The librarian should provide the best possible 
selection of books and other learning materials with 
consideration of the abilities, needs, interests, and 
cultural patterns of the pupils in the school, Cur 
riculum needs should be determined in terms of 
the stated objectives of the school 

Accessibility of books is a significant factor in 
the number and kinds of books read by children 
and youth, but even more decisive is the quality of 
group and individual reading guidance given by 
teachers and librarians. At present, the recom- 
mendations of teachers and librarians are not held 
highly by high school youth. 

Many of the devices commonly used in group 
guidance of reading are ineffective. Book reports, 
long biographical accounts of authors, and “re 
quired” lists are often actual deterrents to discrim 
inating choice and abiding interest in books. The 
librarian should help children to generalize from 
their experiences in books, to evaluate and seek im 
plications. This kind of activity promotes identif 
cation of the with wholesome book chat 
acters and provides for some reflective thinking 
rather than narration of plot. 


reader 


Criteria for selection of library materials should 
include aspects of literary merit, but more impor 
tant is a consideration of the uses of books and 
other materials in terms of the developmental tasks 
of children 
THE LIBRARIAN Work WITH 
rO DEVELOP SKILL IN THI 
BOOKS AND OTHER 
MATERIALS ? 


How CAN 
CHILDREN 
USE OF 
INFORMATIONAI 


Criteria 


The librarian should use every avenue of ap 
proach to help children and youth develop skill in 
using books and libraries for acquiring informa 
tion, interpreting and analyzing information, sum- 
marizing, generalizing, and forming conclusions. 


Action Proposals 


1. With consideration of the maturity of the 
learner, give library instruction as the child needs 
and can use it. This necessitates a continual study 
of the curriculum in the school, and continuous 
planning with teachers in the selection and use of 
all the materials of instruction—films, books, mag 
azines, records, and pictures, Consider that it is 
never an end but a means. 

2. Orient all pupils to the library. Help them to 
understand the arrangement of books on_ the 
shelves, the use of the catalog, the location of pic- 
ture and clipping files, the use of displays and bul 
letin boards, the location of reference books 

3. Encourage teachers to give much of the in 
struction. For example, children should learn skills 
in map reading in the social science class. Skill in 
using the index, the table of contents, and the dic- 
tionary should be developed in reading and English 
classes. Furnish all materials required for this in 
struction and follow it in the library with incidental 
instruction 

4. Teach the use of special reference books and 
manuals but give the instruction only when it is 
needed for finding useful information 

(Continued on page 695) 





If This Be Treason 


By Mildred E. Baumann 


M"' THAN ONCE the disturbing thought 

had come to me, “Could I rearrange 
the young people's room under large subject 
headings as we had done in our browsing 
room’? Here were books on vocations scat- 
tered throughout the room, here also were 
animal stories, exciting adventure stories, or 
the latest nurse story—all completely lost if 
I were not available at the psychological 
moment or if students did not want to take 
time to use the card catalog or the lists pre- 
pared for their use. 

I buried the thought for several months, 
telling myself that Mr. Dewey would be hor- 
rified. But one day, looking through a pro- 
fessional magazine, I saw that a library in 
California had done that very thing and in 
its high school department. That was all I 
needed. Mr. Dewey was nowhere in sight 
but our librarian was and she was as enthu- 
siastic about it as I was; so in January of 1952 
I started ‘Operation Upheaval.” 


I made a list of subjects that were asked 
for most ete. goer These were changed 


and combined and rearranged quite a few 
times before fifteen of them were finally de- 
cided upon. 

The physical make-up of the high school 
department of the Lincoln Library was per- 
fect for such a project. Around the outside 
of the room there are seventeen sections of 
shelving, six of them with five shelves and 
the rest of them seven shelves high. Jutting 
out into the room from one wall are four 
doubie-faced stacks, each one containing 
thirty-eight shelves. 

I planned then to use the shelving around 
the outside of the room for my experiment, 
leaving the stacks for the books which did not 
fit into any of the large headings that I would 
use. The first section I designed for girls. 
In this went some short stories, a few collec- 
tions of poetry, and all the modern novels 
girls like, plus a few historical novels with 
young girls as the predominate character. 
Adventure stories came next. These included 
outdoor life as well as nonfiction about 
pirates, buried treasure, and ship wrecks. A 
small corner section was turned over to the 
medical profession——biographies of doctors 


Mildred Baumann is Young People’s Department Li- 
brarian, Lincoln Library, Springfield, Ilinois. 
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and nurses, information on entering the pro 
fession, and novels about both. 

“Covered Wagon Days’ was the next large 
category. This included biographies of fa 
mous Indians, poems and short stories of the 
West, books about desperadoes and bandits 
and stories of pioneer days. Sports took up 
two sections, one of seven shelves and one 
of five. In the larger section went all the 
books on how to play the various games, in 
furmation on teams, and short stories and 
biographies of people in sports; and in the 
smaller section, all the sport novels. In the 
next section of five shelves were the books on 
etiquette, growing up, good grooming, and 
psychology. Two sections were needed for 
careers—twelve shelves in all. Half was used 
for the nonfiction, books on careers with 
Dewey numbers ranging from the 070's 
through the 800’s. The rest of the shelves 
were given to the books that had careers as 
their background and the number of these 
was amazing. 

By this time I had arranged, shifted, re 
arranged and reshifted the collection so often, 
I began to wonder if it were really going to 
be an improvement but I had gone too far 
now to turn back. 

Animals were another large section, the 
nonfiction ranging from taking care of and 
raising pets to jungle animals and dinosaurs, 
plus the stories of animals from the beaver 
to the Wahoo bobcat. Books on ‘the arts 
took up the next seven shelves, the top shelf 
being used for novels about the theatre 
ballet, and music and the remaining shelves 
including books on drawing, painting, car- 
tooning, careers in the arts, stories of the 
operas, ballets and symphonies, books on 
music, and all biographies of people in these 
various professions. 


Mysteries, Science Fiction 


Mysteries and science fiction were grouped 
together in another section with the nonfic 
tion books on the police, the F.B.I., Scotland 
yard, and space travel. Another section con- 
tained books on games, parties, quizzes, 
puzzles, and hobbies. Books on the war in 
cluded novels, information on the armed 
services, and personal narratives of both the 
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first and second World War. “Keeping Up 
with Science” included new developments in 
television, radio, atomic warfare, jet planes, 
plastics, photography, and electricity. An 
other section was devoted to family stories 
In this I put many of the books our library 
has classed in the 817’s and 818’'s as well as 
short stories, biographies, and novels of fam- 
ily life. 

I still had one section left and decided to 
pick out the amply illustrated editions of the 
classics, calling them ‘“Teacher’s Pets,’’ and 
found I could easily fill a large section with 
these beautifully illustrated books. In the 
sections of seven shelves I had used the top 
shelf for the heading and the ends of the 
shelves for displaying books with their jack- 
ets. In the sections with five shelves, the 
heading was placed on the top of the section. 

Out of a collection of approximately 7,000 
books, all but 2,100 fitted into these catego- 
ries. These are in the stacks. One double- 
faced stack of thirty-eight shelves holds the 
fiction—mostly historical novels and the rest 
of the classics—and the remaining stacks are 
filled with nonfiction. The librarian sug 
gested I put up still another sign over these 
saying ‘We dare you to read these!" In ad 
dition there is the reference collection and a 
section of college catalogs. 

Francis Bacon has said “it is sufficiently 
clear that all things are changed and nothing 
really perished and that the sum of the matter 
remains absolutely the same.’” I'm sure this 
quotation can be applied to the reorganiza 
tion of the high school department but I am 
hoping our sum of the matter will be in 
creased, 

Four months after the room was reorgan- 
ized, circulation had increased twelve per cent 
over the same four months of the previous 
year. Two months later, the gain in circula- 
tion still continued. Up to this time I had 
put no marks of any kind in the books be 
cause I first wanted to be sure it would be a 
permanent system. 

When school was out in June, however, 
I began the task of marking the books. In 
side the back cover I stamped the number of 
the section in which the book could be found, 
and on the upper right-hand corner of the 
shelf list card I placed a small number in red 
Since the department has its own separate 
shelf list which is kept in the room, it was 
easy enough to go through the shelf list mark 
ing each card with the number of the section 
Marking the shelf list would enable the rest 
of the staff to find a particular book more 
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easily. I also numbered the book jackets and 
put them in Princeton files on the bottom 
shelf of each section. The books in the stacks 
that do not fit into the fifteen headings have 
no additional markings except the Dewey 
decimal numbers which are found on all the 
nonfiction books. The procedure is simple: 
as each new book comes from the catalog 
department, it, as well as the shelf list card 
and the book jacket, must be stamped with 
the section number. So, a few minutes a day 
are all that is needed to keep the collection 
in order. 

I have turned a deaf ear to the objections 
from some of my colleagues because I feel 
that this is an experiment worth trying. The 
students themselves are enthusiastic about it 
and that is the important thing. As one boy 
said to me, “This is keen, how come you 
didn’t do it before?” 

I didn't tell him I might be accused of 
treason but if I had I am sure he would have 
replied “Let's make the most of it.” 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AND 
THE SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 


(Continued from page 694) 

5. Teach the classification scheme, the card cata 
log, the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature not 
as an end but as a means for finding material in the 
library. Follow instruction with immediate 
practice. 

6. Work with teachers in teaching work-study 
skills: finding information, interpreting the inform 
ation, generalizing, and summarizing; outlining; 
note taking; reporting 

7. Take a problem or a subject and explore with 
older boys and girls a// the sources of information 
on the problem; books, magazines, pamphlets, films, 
and records. Introduce all the library tools and aids 
that are useful in seeking information on a subject 
the card catalog, encyclopedias, Readers’ Guide, 
film guides, etc. Teach a simple form of bibliog 
raphy and urge teachers to use a problem solving 
approach in their classes 

8. Assume responsibility for helping teachers to 
become effective users of books. They are the gate 
keepers to children 

9. Use films and film strips in teaching the use 
of books and libraries as one technique in teaching 
Do not rely on them to carry the entire instructional 
load. 

10. Encourage pupils to use the resources of the 
library to solve personal problems, to explore in 
terests and hobbies, to enlarge horizons, to gather 
evidence for making decisions, to think, to reflect 


suc h 


Generalizations and Recommendations 


Pupils do not learn the skills required for eff 
cient use of books and libraries through formalized, 


(Continued on page 707) 
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From Comic to Classic 


A LIBRARY STUDENT ASSISTANTS’ PROJECT 
By Merrill Bishop 


HE SO-CALLED COMIC has been a problem 
both to the home and to the school for 
it seems to carry with it the lure of reading. 
Under the cover of many a notebook or with- 
in the covers of a book will be found the 
hidden lure, much to the distress of a teacher 
It has the magic of interest and attention for 
which the average teacher of reading is for- 
ever searching. Books seem torturous, comics 
seem alluring. 

The library assistant club which assumed 
the project was made up of youngsters in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades of a junior 
school. They have to have a B average and a 
satisfactory citizenship standard to belong. 
The members help the librarian in many ways. 
It was suggested to this club that each member 
bring in a copy of the comics he had read, and 
that they divide these comics into types. The 
types the club chose were these: blood and 
thunder, cowboy, fantastic, fun and humor, 
jungle, love, war stories. A committee of the 
members was chosen to study each group of 
comics and to find related books or stories in 
the library. Some of the members recalled 
stories they had read or they looked in the 
catalog to find others. Then they made lists 
of the books and stories they had found to 
substitute for the comics. Some of the substi- 
tutes follow. 

Blood and thunder: Sherlock Holmes, The 
Three Musketeers, Treasure Island, and a half 
dozen titles from Poe 

Cowboy stories: titles by J. Frank Dobie, 
The Covered Wagon, Smoky, Riders of the 
Purple Sage. 

Fantastic: Andersen, Cervantes, Dubois, 
Twenty-One Balloons, Rip Van Winkle, 
From the Earth to the Moon, Twenty Thou- 
sand Leagues under The Sea. 

Fun and humor: Mr. Popper's Penguins, 
The Deacon's Masterpiece, Ol Paul the 
Mighty Logger, Language Etiquette, Seven 
feen. 

Jungle stories: Joe Panther, On Jungle 
Trails, Chief of the Herd, Last Lagoon, 
Jungle Book, Jamba the Elephant. 


Merrill Bishop was formerly Director of English and 
School Libraries, San Antonio, Texas. 
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Love stories: A Girl Can Dream, Going on 
Sixteen, Two's Company, Double Date, 
Sandy, Up Goes the Curtain. 

War stories: Red Heritage, Paul Revere 
and the Minute Men, God is My Co-Pilot, 
Oueens Die Proudly. 

The comics examined included: Out of the 
Night, Shocking Mysteries, Strange Myster 
ies, Hop Along Cassidy, Last of the Coman 
ches, Roy Rogers Comics, Bat Man, Buck 
Jones, Daredevil, Man, Archie, Dagwood, 
Katy Keene, Jughead, Kaanga, Sheena, Tar 
zan, Teen Age Romances, High School Ro 
mance, Hollywood Romance, Secret Hearts, 
My Own Romance, All American Men of 
War, Fighting Leather Necks, Jet Fighters, 
U.S. Marines in Action. 

The project may prove one thing that, 
given a challenge, pupils will attack it if they 
have an ego-involved situation, and this one 
seemed to have that. The results were sent to 
each homeroom in the school, and the circula 
tion seemed to prove that the substitutes were 
read to see if they really met the test. 


LIBRARY STAFF 
LUNCHEON MEETING 
(Continued from page 689) 

a card, get suggestions for conversation, and 
talking begins again! I believe they are learn- 
ing that each one is at least half responsible 
for carrying on a pleasant conversation, and 
that the trick can be learned. I could wish 
that someone had so taught me when I was 

equally young! 

As a result of our meetings, there is much 
evidence of growing friendliness. Members 
not on duty before school and at recess drop 
in to chat. A splash party now being organ 
ized is “‘going over big,” and our big social 
event of the year, now being planned for the 
third successive year, a square dance party 
with boy friends and all the fixings, is being 
eagerly awaited. I feel this very-easy-for- 
everybody luncheon meeting has been a tre- 
mendous asset and heartily recommend it to 
busy club sponsors of all kinds of clubs. 
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Memorialize Your Book Drive 
By John R. Sahli 


r IS A RECOGNIZED FACT that the school li- 

brary is the nerve center of modern educa- 
tional learning processes. In addition to the 
regular classroom materials, adequate library 
books mean that most of the literary and re- 
search needs of the school’s students may be 
adequately cared for. 

The Keith School is the campus laboratory 
school at Indiana, Pennsylvania, State Teach- 
ers College and being separate from the bor- 
ough schools receives no direct local taxes 
Although adequately financed in most re 
spects, it felt the need for enlarged library 
facilities. Its curriculum was geared to small 
“p” progressive methods which partly relied 
on textual materials, but to a greater degree 
on the reading and research experiences that 
could be found in good books on well 
stocked library shelves. Students, teachers, 
and the administration alike pondered the 
twin problems of getting new books and de- 
veloping more student interest in the library. 
They soon realized that each complemented 
the other. How the Keith School met its 
challenge may be an incentive for other small 
schools that have a need for books, but not 
the immediate financial means to secure them. 

Since the students felt so strongly their 
library's limitations, it was natural that the 
ball would start moving in their student gov- 
ernment organization—a student council of 
twelve seventh to tenth graders. A book 
drive committee, with representatives from 
all of the school’s organizations, was ap- 
pointed by the council president and a plan 
of action was conceived. 

Four questions were asked Why? 
When? How? and Who? The first was an- 
swered by the evident need and on this every- 
one agreed ; the others required careful plan- 
ning to insure Maximum success in a venture 
that had to reach its goal the first time. 

When? It was decided to hold the drive 
the first week after Christmas vacation, with 
a few preliminary money-raising projects 
during the last school week in Dec ember in 
order to take advantage of some special 
school events and to develop interest over the 
holiday season. However, the main drive was 
scheduled for January because of a timely 
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absence of competitive community drives and 
the hope that the public's seasonal feeling of 
generosity could be capitalized into more lib 
eral donations. 

Who? How? Those taking part in the 
drive included every group in and interested 
in the Keith School-—the faculty, administra 
tion, a student teachers’ book drive commit 
tee, the student council and its subcommit 
tees: student government, assembly, athletic, 
bulletin board, dance and game hour, the 
school clubs and homerooms, and last but 
very important—-the parents and friends of 
the Keith School. The idea was to make it 
everyone's business and utilize to the fullest 
the type of contribution in service or money 
that each group could make. It was then ap 
parent that there would be two main parts to 
the drive: the in-school and out -of-school 
activities with a publicity campaign to blazon 
the way 

Publicity. Through news releases and a 
prepared mimeographed brochure that was 
given to each student to take home the perti- 
nent facts were made available. The project 
was advertised as the Memorial Book Drive 
A Keith student in the armed forces in World 
War II had sent to the school’s director a 
check for two dollars and asked that it be 
used to purchase books for the library. This 
unused money, the spirit of the donor, and 
the fact that there was no better way for the 
majority of the students to profit than 
through books led to the title. Fruits born 
from the idea could be remembrance of loved 
ones and enrichment of life through books, 
the common denominator of all culture 


Especially pre pared memorial book plates 
were purchased with the school’s name and 
space for the donor's and donee’s names 
One of these was to be placed in each book 
accepted for the library or purchased through 
contributed funds. This fact was emphasized 
in the prepared brochure: 

Your money will be used to buy books. Both the 
books that you contribute and those purchased with 
your contributions will be acknowledged by a 
memorial book plate. Your name and the one to 
whom the book is dedicated will be inscribed on 
the plate, memorializing a generous donor and that 
omeone who, through the book, will contribute 
real service to our living and knowledge-seeking 
students 
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The five large hall bulletin boards erected 
by the homerooms and the student council, 
under the supervision of the bulletin board 
committee, depicted the project as a “record” 
drive, appealing to ‘teen-age’ interests 
through such “catchy” titles as: 

Books are the Turntable of Our School, 

Our Learning Revolves Around Them 

Let's Make This Year a Record Book Drive 
Year 

Let Your Gift be Music for Our Record Book 
Drive 

Records are Round, 

Books are bound; 

We're bound for a Record 

If your giving is sound 

We Need These Books on Our Library Hit 
Parade 

Although in December it had given the 
proceeds from the evening showing of the 
film, “Song of Bernadette,” the assembly 


committee contributed its important service 
the first day of the January Drive. A student 
written script was presented as an assembly 


centered around such book characters as 
Johnny Appleseed, Mr. Chips, Frank Buck, 
and a host of others. 
During this assembly to which parents and 
friends were invited, the student council 
president presented the “wishing well” to the 
school. It had been decorated in the art de- 
partment and was made from a large wooden 
cheese box purchased from a local store. Into 
it students and friends could cast their pen- 
nies for future luck and the library. Perhaps 
with overenthusiasm, and with apologies to 
“School Days,’ the students sang at the as- 
sembly’s close: 
Schoolbooks, Schoolbooks, 
Dear old battered schoolbooks, 

Read o'er and o'er till we know each page, 
Even the covers are worn with age 

It is too bad that they're so few 
But we know just what to do 

We're going to ask some help from you, 

You can help Keith's library, too 

Securing results. A quotation by the princi- 
pal in the assembly program word-illustrated 
the next phase in the drive: 

Enthusiasm alone, however, is not enough. Ac 
tual books and money presented to the book drive 
will determine its success. Will you not remember 
the past, by helping the future—our children—and 
give something ? 

What to give could be answered by books 
and money. The book titles most urgently 
needed were compiled by the faculty and stu- 
dent teacher committee from accredited li- 
brary listings. These were kept in the office 
and in each homeroom and were available to 
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The students helped the drive by contrib 
uting money or books as admission for a 
movie, and alumni dance held in December, 
and the Tri-Hi-Y barn yard frolics held the 
first week in January. The proceeds of a 
basketball game were given by the athletic 
committee, and Hi-Y boys went to every part 
of town and picked up books that were prom 
ised to the library. 

However, much of the effective collection 
work was done within the school on a day-to 
day basis in each homeroom. Competing, 
they tried to excel in both books and money 
In this way, through their children, the par 
ents, too, made their contributions. 

No stone was left unturned. A form letter 
on student council stationery was sent to each 
possible friend of the school, explaining the 
drive and mentioning that magazine subscrip 
tions, as well as books and money, were ac 
ceptable. The time, stationery costs, and post 
age spent, to some, seemingly defeated the 
project's purpose, but these investments paid 
off. The students discovered that to mak« 
money some had to be spent 

Various book publishers were contacted 
but due to company policies regarding con- 
tributions there was little response. How 
ever, when student council representative s 
spoke before local service clubs, there were 
Lion and Rotary money gifts and the Kiwanis 
Club donated a shelf of guidance books. The 
secretaries of other community groups with 
out newspapers or from homes were contacted 
by mail, but not with the success obtained by 
the youthful, energetic emissaries. 

Afterthoughts. For such a small school 
the results in books and money were even 
greater than anticipated. The Keith School is 
separate from the community's public schools 
and, as is true in similar situations, did not 
have complete community support. It can 
also be noted that many of the books donated 

and none were refused—could not be used 
since they did not meet acceptable library 
standards. However, there were more than a 
thousand accredited listed books received and 
$445.92 in cash. In addition there were the 
more intangible, but equally important out 
comes from the students’ and public's point 
of view. Who can measure the human satis 
faction that a local medical doctor received 
for refreshing a beloved memory when on a 
note accompanying his check he wrote, “En 
closed find a check for $10 for the purchase 
of books in memory of Miss Hope Stewart 
who was one of my critic teachers in the Old 

(Continued 
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No Newspapers! 


By Chase Dane 


[* THE MIDST OF A HECTIC SCHOOL DAY 

we often smile inwardly at the recollection 
of the teacher who thought that school would 
be delightful if it weren’t for the children. 
We smile, that is, until we remember that 
librarians indulge in similar choughts. For 
there are, unfortunately, some librarians who 
feel that the school library would be a de- 
lightful place if only the door could be kept 
closed and the books in and the children out. 
They are like the librarian who proudly dis- 
played her library to the principal and de- 
clared that every book was in place except one 
and she was going out to get it now. 

Strangely enough, student assistants in a 
school library often develop this same atti- 
tude. After they have worked in the library 
for a short time they complain about the stu- 
dents who keep books overdue, about those 
who bend back the pages of a book to mark 
their place, and about those who clip coupons 
out of magazines. Very often it 1s diffcult 
for the librarian to correct this attitude. She 
has to explain very patiently that if there 
weren't any students there wouldn't be any 
need for a library. Perhaps she points out 
that if there weren't any mae there 
wouldn't be any books. 


But this attitude toward library patrons is 
not confined to student assistants nor is it one 
no longer found among librarians. Possibly, 
therefore, we need to reaffirm our faith in 
readers as well as in books from time to time. 
We need to recollect that in schools especially 
we are teaching people and not subjects, that 
we are helping students and not just preserv- 
ing books. 


A recent visit to a large high school re- 
vealed the fact that the library did not sub- 
scribe to any newspaper. This fact seemed 
particularly alarming, especially in view of 
the newness of the entire school plant, the 
sumptuous display cases provided in the li- 
brary, and the modern blond furniture with 
which the library was fully equipped. This 
library, indeed, seemed to have everything 
ex ept a newspaper. In answer toa question 
the librarian explained that no newspaper 
was subscribed to because the students did 
not know how to treat one. She knew, she 
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said, that the students would, if they had a 
newspaper, cut it, tear it, and clip it. She also 
knew, she added, that in addition they would 
leave it scattered around the room at the end 
of each period. She had concluded, there- 
fore, that a newspaper was not worth the 
trouble it caused 


A Great Nuisance 


Now it is true, of course, that newspapers 
can be a very great nuisance in a school li- 
brary. Students often rip them unintention- 
ally while wrestling to see who gets the funny 
paper or the sports page first. They often 
handle them so roughly that single sheets, no 
matter how securely they are fastened in the 
morning, fall out and lie on the floor. And 
no student, of course, ever bothers to pick 
them up. Then, if a local paper is subscribed 
to, there are the football and basketball 
heroes who clip out pictures of themselves 
from the sports page. Or, if pictures of the 
enemy team appear, the faces of mg are 
ornamented with drooping mustaches, faun’s 
ears, and derogatory remarks. Some of this 
art work, it must be admitted, is extremely 
clever. And the librarian wonders how boys 
who can never think of an answer in class 
can now invent such devastating comments 


Then there are the boys who clip out all 
the coupons advertising parts for hot rods 
and the girls who clip out receipes and cou 
pons for dress sales. But perhaps the most 
destructive are the students who cut out the 
articles on the front page for current events 
reports. And finally, we must not forget the 
students who never replace the newspaper 
sticks in the holders designed for them. 
nor the students who take the papers off the 
sticks and carefully replace the sticks but 
leave the papers scattered about the room. 


Truly there's no denying that newspapers 
are a nuisance in the library. But it is equally 
true that they serve a great many very impor- 
tant purposes. Many students come from 
homes with only one newspaper. These stu 
dents must then rely on the school library to 
provide the news which they could otherwise 
not obtain. If the school subscribes to a 
newspaper which is different from the one 
they take at home they then have access to 
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several journalistic points of view. And even 
the boy who only fins through the first sec- 
tion of the paper on his way to the sports 
page condeei finds something which ar- 
rests his attention and broadens his horizon. 
It may seem that this occasional and acciden- 
tal good is insufficient justification for sub- 
scribing to a newspaper, but who are we to 
judge? Often the most significant lesson 
which a student learns during the day lies 
embedded in an item which he scans on the 
front page 

There are also indirect values which stu- 
dents derive from newspapers. From even a 
hasty skimming of the front page they learn 
something of the world around them. They 
gradually learn to evaluate the truth or falsity 
of newspaper reports. And best of all, maybe 
they encounter a subject there which arouses 
their interest and causes them to delve into 
that subject deeper. In this way they are 
often led to books or magazine articles which 
provide a fuller discussion of the subject. It 
is even possible that in this way a newspaper 
reader becomes a book reader. If a news- 
paper subscription accomplished only this it 
would be well worth the price. 

We might also consider whether the li - 
brarian's first duty is to be neat or to provide 
information. The librarian should, of course, 


keep her library as neat as possible in order 
to make it as attractive as possible. House- 
keeping, indeed, is an important part of a 


librarian’s job. At the end of every period 
she has to straighten chairs, replace books, 
and pick up paper. But if a librarian has to 
make a choice between being neat and provid- 
ing information, which should she choose ? 
There is really no choice at all-—neatness 
must be sacrificed. In an ideal situation, nat- 
urally, both objectives can be obtained. But 
if only one is possible, let it be the provision 
and dissemination of information. That, 
after all, is the primary purpose of the library. 

The preservation of democracy, it has 
often been pointed out, is largely contingent 
upon a well informed electorate. And such 
an electorate is dependent to a very great 
extent on the wide and rapid dissemination 
of news. The newspaper—with the news 
magazine—is still one of the best methods 
by which this dissemination of news can be 
accomplished. This is just one reason why a 
school library should subscribe to at least one 
newspaper. 

But the subscription to a newspaper ts not 
sufficient in itself. Students must be encour- 
aged to read that paper. And this encourage- 
ment can best be secured by, first, making a 
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paper easily accessible; and, secondly, by not 
limiting the use of the paper with rules which 
will frighten students away from it. Thus, 
if in order to get our newspapers read, or to 
get students in the habit of reading them 
we must also run the danger of having them 
clipped and torn and defaced—then by all 
means let us face that danger without qualms 
For the value of developing intelligent news 
paper readers is much greater than that of 
preserving an unrumpled paper until the end 
of the day. Again, if a choice must be made, 
let it be in favor of having a newspaper, no 
matter how badly mutilated. 

The refusal to subscribe to a newspaper in 
a school library because of the resulting un 
tidiness of the room will seriously sap the 
vitality of the library. A library without a 
newspaper will never be as meaningful to 
students as a library with a newspaper—and 
surely they will forgive the librarian the pa 
pers left scattered about. A library without a 
newspaper will, in the eyes of many students, 
not be a library at all, or at least will not be 
a place worth coming to. Today, as perhaps 
never before, we need to make our libraries, 
especially our school libraries, significant. So 
let us have untidy libraries, if there is no 
alternative, and even let us have torn news 
papers—but above all let us have easy access 
to the information a future voter needs 

es 8 
MEMORIALIZE YOUR BOOK 
DRIVE 
(Continued from page 698) 

Model School (now the library building) in 

the year 1901.” 

Then, there were other outcomes too: a 
more fully developed sense of appreciation 
by the students for their own and school 
property; a fuller appreciation by the stu 
dents and public of the school’s needs; a 
knowledge that committee planning and ex 
ecution of those plans was not for one group 
but for the whole school; an opportunity by 
student teachers—and a very important one 
in teacher training institutions—to learn by 
seeing and doing the necessary steps in such 
a comprehensive project, a recognition by 
everyone of the importance of community 
agencies in the life and welfare of the school. 

If we did it, you can do it. Let your whole 
school participate in the planning for a me- 
morial book drive and the results will prove 
themselves. What better school project is 
there than to ‘remember the past, by helping 
the future — our children — through good 


books.” 
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Let’s Read This Summer 


Coronation Reading Club 


AST YEAR'S vacation reading club of the Richard 
B. Harrison Public Library was called the 
Coronation Reading Club. It was divided into these 
grade levels: one for children in the third and 
fourth grades, one for fifth and sixth grades, and 
one for grades seven through nine 
A colorful inviting children to register 
at the library for club membership, was placed in 
each school in May. The club started the week 
after school closed and lasted six weeks 
For the first book read child received a 
colden crown, which was a replica of King Ed- 
ward's Crown. These crowns made by the 
children from heavy construction paper and covered 
with paper. They were kept in the library, 
and for each book read thereafter, the child received 
a jewel to paste on his crown, The “jewels” were 
gummed snow crystals and stars of assorted colors 


pe ster, 


cae h 
were 


gold 
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When ten books had been read, a scepter made from 
construction paper and gold foil was given. These 
were also kept in the library. Booklets were given 
to members in which to record the books read and 
reported on. Certificates were awarded to those 
reading ten or books. In order to keep our 
program before the children, these certificates and 
crowns were presented to the children in their 
schools during Book Week 


Tuesday afternoons were set aside for sponsoring 
special features such as movies, stories, recordings, 
etc. The bulletin boards and book displays were in 
keeping with the theme of the club, BOOKS CAN BI 
JEWELS IN CROWN OF KNOWLEDGE, We 
consider this one of the most colorful and SUCCESS 
ful projects ever presented in our library, with more 
than 250 children participating. The golden crowns 
covered with bright colored “jewels” made a beau 
tiful picture 


more 


respective 


YOUR 


We feel that the decorating of crowns would be 
well received by the children any year, although 
our particular coronation theme is now out of date 

Beatrice R. HAMLIN, Children’s Librarian 
Richard B. Harrison Public Library 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Our American Heritage 


W' WANTED TO STRESS AMERICANISM in Our 
summer's reading, so we chose “Our Ameri 


can Heritage’ for the theme for our club, It was 
an especially apt choice, for last year marked the 
Washington territorial centennial, and the theme 
could be nicely adapted to that, too, by stressing 
the westward movement. Posters in the schools 
invited the come to the library and 
register thei to GO WEST ON THE OREGON 
TRAIL 


children to 


desire 


A panorama of the old Oregon Trail was laid out 
on the bulletin boards on two adjacent walls in 
the children’s room. Green wallpaper made a color 
ful background for the brown wrapping papet 

trail’ that wound its way across the boards. Wall 





paper cutou f trappers and voyageurs adde 
Helpful staff members and children suf 
iains blue rivers, In 


terest 
plied purple mour 
lians, and wild animals to the 

Children made paper forts topped with tiny flags 


trail. Each “traveler 


winding 
scene 
was 


to serve as stops on the 


given a small paper-covered wagon with his name 


m it, and when he had read and reported on one 
book, he placed his wagon at the start of the trail 
Independence, Missourt The labelled 
small Mitten letters and as his reading pro 
gressed, the child moved his 
next fort or settlement. Children and their 
and other patrons watched with interest their prog 
Kearny, Fort Laramie, Fort Bridger 
children in they noted with 
wagons which had reached 


stops were 
with 
wagon along to the 
parents 


ress to Ft 
Fach 
pride the number of 
the end of the trail 
Books on the American scene 
Biographies of American leaders, colorful 
accounts of our country’s history, and stories of 
pioneer life were especially popular. Re 
woks wert marke d with colored dots 
on all the tables. Real enthusiasm was evident all 
summer. Children leave 


accustomed diet of horse 


time the came 


were read with avid 


interest 


commended 
ind featured 
reluctant to 


who were 


ther and mystery stories 
discovered there was real adventure in the exploits 
of Daniel Boone, Kit Carson, and their pioneer 
forefathers. Books on American wildlife 
s, buffaloes and beaver added an in 
teresting change in tare 

Ihe project was both stimulating and rewarding 
We felt that the children gained in appreciation 
of our American Heritage s read 
a marked carry-over 


such as 


coyote cagles 


and their summet 
ing has had in their choice of 
books since 

Iwo hundred thirty children set out on the 
The eighty completed the journey 
awarded certificates and buttons at a special cere 
mony. The American Legion Commander, impres 
sive in his uniform, presented the awards and gave 
the children a brief talk on their rights and privi 
leges as American citizens. It was a fitting climax 
project in Americanism 
Children's Librarian 
Public Library 


trip 


who were 


fo our suminet 


Porbis HtYERDAHI 
Bremerton Washington 


Time to Read 


LITTLE BOY came in the library and looked 
A around for the children’s librarian. Not see 
ing-her he approached the charging desk and said 
timidly, “Pardon me lady, but I belong to your 
time clock. I want to tell about the book I just 
read 
rO READ proved to be a very successful 
program for the children of the 


Public Library. It had three 


riMt 
summer reading 
Los Angeles County 
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qualities to assure its success. There was variety 
© that all children could select; every child had a 
chance to keep his own record; they could put their 
names up for everyone to see 

The library artist constructed, by the 
a large 30” x 40” poster. The 
the project for each branch was TIME TO READ 
On the rows of clock faces of all dif 
ferent shapes. The background of the poster was 
soft yellow buff and the clocks and slogan were in 
red. After the child had read and reported upon 
his first book he could select the face l 
for his reading record. He printed his name below 
to show Ownership and drew a circle around the 3 
When he had completed his second book he circled 
6; after the third book he circled 9 and for the 
fourth book he circled 12. Many of the children 
brought colored stars and used them instead of the 
circle 


silk screen 
process slogan for 


poster were 


he wante 


The stars made the poster look very gay and 
colorful as more stars were added and the project 
advanced. After the fifth book had been read, the 
child could select a face from the mimeographed 
sheet of clock faces and paste it on his clock. This 
showed he had completed the project and was 
eligible for a certificate 

There 


as long as the books selected were not all on the 


were no limitations as to subject matter 
same subject and were on the child's own reading 
level. A bookmark was designed specifically for the 
project It gave the general classification of books 
so titles could readily be found on the 
all encouragement possible was given for the chil 
dren to select their own books 

The theme seemed very attractive to the children 
They liked the clocks and would stand in front of 
the poster and practice telling time 
4 o'clock.” one litth girl would say 
1 o'clock 

The certificates for the achievement were 
by multilith and were red and black on a 
background. Their presentation gave an official au 
was impressive and made a very climay 
for the closing of the summer reading project 


EuNice Goopcui.p, Edstorial Librarian 
Los Angeles, California, County Public Library 


shelves and 


This one says 
And this on 
says 
printe 

white 


desirable 
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Storyhour in Savannah 


| RYBODY WAS SORRY when storyhour was over 
at the public library in Savannah, Georgia 
the mothers, the children, and the “lib’ry ladies 
One of the most summer 
storyhours the Savannah children’s department has 
storyhour last year was held both at the 
main building and at the Waters Avenue branch 
library. Beginning on July 8, the 
was eight weeks 


successful series of 


ever had 


storyhour series 
continued for closing with a 
lollypop party on August 12 

The program which combined storytelling with 
art work, dramatization, singing, flannel board il 
lustrations, and handcrafts was so popular with 
both parents and children that the children did not 
want to leave when the program was over each 
Wednesday morning, and the parents did not want 
Frequently, the re 
quests for were so insistent that the weekly 
time was extended beyond that originally scheduled 

Conducted on a inexpen- 
sive materials used for the handcraft part of the pro 
gram included almost everything but shoe strings 
paper, pipe cleaners construction 
paper, crayons, paper plates, old book jackets, and 
cotton. Among the 


the summer storyhours to stop 
more 


shoe-string” basis, the 


brown peanuts 


stories for which illustrations 


Childven wearing the hats they have made 
about The Five Hundred 
Bartholomew Cubbins 


PeCarTing 


Hats of 


after 


were done with hand work were The Five Hundred 
Hats of Bartholomew Cubbins, Indian legends, 
Millions of Cats, Rageylug, and Curious George 

The hats were made from old book jackets and 
held together with staples. They decorated 
with ribbons from Christmas and birthday presents 
lo illustrate the Indian legends, the children built 
in Indian village Brown poster paper colored 
with crayons, was used for the wigwams, and trees 
were made from green construction paper. For 
Millions of Cats, the children cut out paper cats 
and pipe cleaners and peanuts were used in illus 
trating Curious George 

One of the favorites was Rugeylag, for which 
brown paper rabbits with cotton tails served as il 
lustrations. The encore story on this program was 
brought to a sudden stop by the sobs of a member 
of the flowing freely 


were 


audience whose tears were 
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Making rabbits from paper and cotton 


When the rabbit was found 
program continued 
children who regularly at 
audience also included chil 

vacation Bible school which 

two weeks during the library's 

The ages of all the children ranged 

from nursery school through sixth gerade 
Attendance for the combined storyhours at the 

main library and branch was approximately 700 

In response to the plans are 

already being considered for an enlarged storyhour 

program next year which will probably include an 
additional branch library 
MARGARET GODLEY, Publicity A tant 
Savannah, Georgia, Public Library 


had lost his rabbit 
the tears dried, the 
In addition to the 
tended storyhour, the 
dren near-by 
was in session for 


from a 


storyhour series 


enthusiasm shown 


Young Americans’ Club 


ITH THREE SIGHS and a hole in the purse 
Newburgh Frec 

mer reading program 
We confess there was not a spark of originality 
in the whole plan, but the children were so enthu 
siastic and the 


Library concluded its sum 


yarents were so articulate in their 
commendation perhaps other libraries may like t 


use and improve upon our blueprint 

OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE was the central theme 
of the program, “The Young Americans’ Club” was 
the title. Both the main library and the branch 
participated 
visited classes in the clementary 
schools and briefly introduced colorful, profusely 
illustrated books on American life. We explained 
the purpose of the club, showed colorful bookmark 
decorated with American flags, and invited the 
pupils to the children’s room to sign in the official 
register, which was set up under an American flag 
A huge colored map of the United States and an 
honor roll, a large gold eagle and a colored shield 
decorated the bulletin Landmark books 
historical and regional American folklore 
and the new. social exhibited 
around the Lite in colonial America, Indian 
life, and other units in the Classroom Picture Series 
Landmark phonograph record: 
California 


In late June we 


hx yards 
I novels 
geographies were 


room 


together with the 
Riding the Pony 
Gold Rush” wer 


Express and the 
ilso handily displayed 
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We used both radio and newspaper publicity to 
announce the first meeting of the club. At this time 
we also explained that a Patriots’ Party would be 
held at the close of the summer for all good patriots 
who had read and reported upon three or more 
books about America—her heroes, her history, and 
her customs 

To start the children off, we gave out mimeo 
graphed lists of books, one for the younger chil 
dren and one for the middle group. As each child 
1eported on his book, the title was typed on his 
book card which was retained at the library and 
then presented to him at the closing exercises. Each 
child was also allotted three map pins and red tape 
to chart his reading course over the map of the 
United States 

The program for the 1953 Patriots’ Party in 
cluded a contest between two teams to assemble a 
picture puzzle of a map of the United States, which 
made an excellent ice-breaker, and the game, “Three 
Questions,” using as a topic a quality or chara 
teristic of their favorite American hero. There was 
also a historical quiz, featuring such questions as 
Who wrote the national anthem? What was Johnny 
Appleseed’s real name? What president of the 
United States in his youth was a surveyor? What 
state expanded most because of the Gold Rush? A 
hidden treasure hunt was then introduced to provide 
a bit of activity—the winner take all! 

Runners-up for the major prizes briefly told inci 
dents from their favorite historical tale, and printed 
certificates of merit for the successful completion 
of the required seven books were then presented to 
all the children and book prizes were awarded to 
the six who had reported upon the most books 

Ice cream and candy followed as closely upon the 
awards as we could safely distribute it. The Pa 
triots’ Party at the Newburgh Free Library then 
ended with a story told by the children’s librarian 
and a posed picture of the prize winners for the 
local newspaper 

Mary Gordon, Publicity 
Newburgh, New York, Free Library 


Pioneer Reading Club 


AS A PART of Bellingham’s centennial celebra 
tioa, in 1953, the Bellingham Public Library 
entered a float in the spring parade, of which a 
book-jacketed totem pole was the main featur 
Since librarians—even in a brand new library like 
can't bear to throw things away, especially 
when they're made of paper, we put the totem pol 
to use again in our Pioneer Reading Club, as an 
incentive for summer reading 

Bellingham’s Pioneer Reading Club started the 
middle of June and finished on the first day of 
school in September. To publicize the reading club 
the children’s librarian visited each of the 115 
classrooms from the first grade through the sixt! 
late in May and announced the summer progran 
Each child had a registration card for the club, on 
which were placed the names of books read as the 
books were returned. With great enthusiasm, 67( 
children signed up for the club, first graders as 
well as junior high school students. After a child 
had read five books—any five in the children’s roon 
since we were emphasizing reading for fun—he 
printed his name on a bright-colored totem-shaped 
tag and tacked it to the cardboard Totem pole. By 
the end of the summer, the pole was covered with 
297 tags. Children who read ten books during th 
club period earned an American Heritage reading 
club certificate, and twenty or more books meant an 
added gold star on the certificate 

Bellingham’s two branch libraries had smaller 
totem poles made of large mailing tubes and cov 
ered with book jackets, and the same club plan was 
followed in both branches, Altogether 368 certi 
ficates were awarded by the children’s librarian in 
classroom visits shortly after school started in the 
fall and those who earned gold stars on their cer 
tificates, 97 of them, were pleased to see their names 
published, with an article on the reading club, in 
the Bellingham Herald. 

ELEANOR Dopson, Children’s Librarian 
Bellingham, Washington, Public Library 
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Fishing Is Fun 


| ET'S GO FISHING in the pool of books and have 
fun. Paper fish of all colors (made by mem 
staftt ) 


were 


bers of the 


reverse side 


with the title of a book on the 
placed in two pools made of 
One pool was for third and fourth graders 
and the other for those older 

Each fisherman reached into the pool to catch a 
fish, thereby particular book to be 
read. When the book was returned it was reviewed 
and discussed with the librarian at the desk. Thus 
was established a perpetual storyhour for the entire 
summer. After a satisfactory report the child added 
his name to the back of the fish which he then hung 
on the hook of his own fishing pol 

One of the older girls had a string of 48 fish 
at the close of the summer. Prizes of books were 
awarded for the most fish hooked and for the 
storytellers in each of the two groups 

One of the 
of our 


cartons 


selecting the 


be st 


most satisfactory reactions of 
finest readers was that they had discovered 
of the books which they would not have 
chosen from the shelves were among the best sto 
ries they read. We that this ex 
perience has widened the reading horizon of a 
numbr of the participants and proved to others that 
reading can be fun 


some 
that some 


had ever believe 


LitLiaN L. BecHTo.p, Children’ 
Curtts Memorial Library 
Meride i 


Librarian 


Connecticut 


Postal” 


O RK SUMMER PROJECT is simple but very fasci 
nating and informative. The library made fly 
ers and posters announcing our vacation map and 
asking the while on vacation to send a 
picture postal card to the library. A large plain 
map of the United States was mounted on a bulle 
tin board with a sign reading SEND US A POSTAI 


“Send Us a 


children 
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VACATION SPOT. On a_ book 
had regional stories and the Bailey books 
states beside a typewritten list of the send 
ers’ names and places. As the cards came in, some 
of the children helped me find the places in the 
encyclopedia; then we would put map tacks on out 
vacation map. Postal cards were received from the 
United States, Canada, Mexico, and Hawaii 
Our vacation map has proved successful for sev 
eral years. It has (1) made the children aware of 
their friends and schoolmates spend their 
vacations, (2) made geography meaningful, and 
(3) provoked the desire to read about faraway 
places. The library staff too enjoyed a marvelous 
trip by ‘armchair traveling Our children 
cagerly look forward to traveling via our map 
EvizaBeTH M. McGee, Children’s Librarian 
Cleveland and Brown School Branch Libraries 
Dayton, Obi 
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W' HOPE LIBRARIANS APPROVE the new early 
date of our summer reading reports, begin 
ning on page 701 of this April issue. By popular 
request, we've scheduled them a month earlier than 
usual to give you more time to plan your summer 
programs 

We'll be interested to hear your reaction to this 
arrangement And, when summer is over, we'll 
be eager to hear how your program worked out. Do 
send us a brief description, with pictures if possible, 
so that others can profit by your experience in next 
year's special issue. Happy summer reading! 





te Le Le 


To facilitate publication for authors of scholarly 
or specialized manuscripts of a limited sales poten- 
tial, a group of scholars have formed the Interna 
tional Scholars Forum and entered into an arrange 
ment with the publishing house of Martinus Nij- 
hoff — The Hague. The underlying idea of the 
Forum is a recognition that, since publishing costs 
are lower in Europe, a publisher there may under- 
take a smailer printing (of as few as 500 copies) 
than his American counterpart (who needs 2,000 
copies to break even). The Forum's advisory board 
has agreed to receive manuscripts, appraise them, 
and make recommendations to Mr. Nijhoff regard 
ing publication, For further information, address : 
David Davies, Librarian, Honnold Library, Clare 
mont, California. 

te te te 


Four librarians have been elected members of the 
Unesco-sponsored International Committee for So- 
cial Sciences Documentation. They are: Harold 
Lancour, associate director of the University of 
Illinois Library School; A. G. Breycha Vanthier, 
librarian of the United Nations in Geneva: Barbara 
Kyle, librarian of the Royal Institute of Interna 
tional Affairs in London; and Kurt Lipstein of the 
Squire Law Library, Old Schools, Cambridge, Eng 
land 

The committee's object is the development 
throughout the world of bibliography and docu 
mentation in the social sciences. Since its establish 
ment in 1950 it has been instrumental in starting 
two publications: The International Political Sei 
ence Abstracts, a quarterly now in its fourth year, 
and Current Sutdens also a quarterly now in its 
second volume. The latter publication includes in 
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alternate issues the International Bibliography 

Svciology. These bi-lingual (English and French) 

publications are issued by Unesco and distributed 

through Columbia University Press, the official 

agent for Unesco publications in the United States 
te te 

Columbia University has received a bicentennial 
birthday present of two rare historical items, a 
letter from Benjamin Franklin to Dr. Samuel John 
son, first head of the university, and a breviary or 
book of prayers which also belonged to the first 
president of King's College, as Columbia was then 
known. 

The two historical documents are the birthday 
gift of Katherine Prentis Murphy and Edmund 
Astley Prentis. 

The letter from Benjamin Franklin is of interest 
in that it recalls Dr. Johnson's Noetica, the first 
book on philosophy ever printed in North America 
The book, which Franklin printed in Philadelphia 
in 1753, was later used as a text in King’s College 

The breviarium, interesting in itself, has particu 
lar meaning to Columbia because it belonged to 
Dr. Johnson, and later, to his son, William Samuel 
Johnson, who was the first president of Columbia 
College after the Revolutionary War 

we & 

Thomas Scherman and the Little Orchestra Soci 
ety of New York, in one of their young people's 
concerts at Hunter College Assembly Hall in Febru 
ary, featured Katharine Rosin’s special condensed 
version of The Red Pony with the permission of 
John Steinbeck, author of the original story for 
which Aaron Copland composed the music 

ee te Le 
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he ate 


Wilson 


Certainly he deserves a spanking 
Grandma's picture out of the 
Library Bulletin! 
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A Commonwealth Librarianship has been estab 
lished at Lehigh University to provide a means 
for in-service professional experience and the inter 
change of ideas and outlook. Margaret K. Kennelly 
assistant librarian of the United States Information 
Service Library in Melbourne, Australia, until het 
departure for the United States, is the first librarian 
to join the Lehigh library staff under its newly in- 
stituted plan of employing one qualified librarian 
on the staff from the British Commonwealth. 

Associations which have agreed to cooperate with 
the Lehigh library in carrying out its plan are the 
Library Association and the Association of Special 
Libraries and Information Bureaux, both of Lon 
don; the Indian Library Association of Calcutta; 
the New Zealand Library Association; the Library 
Association of Australia; and the Canadian Library 
Association. 

The applicant, who must provide his transporta- 
tion to and from Bethlehem, may be male or female 
and between the ages of 25 and 35, holding proper 
certification as to professional qualifications in his 
own country. The holder of the librarianship be- 
comes a regular member of the Lehigh library staff 
and works under the same conditions of employ 
ment, including salary, as Americans of similar 
qualifications. Employment under the plan is for 
one year, with the possibility of renewal under 
certain conditions 

ee Oe lL 


Contemporary Book Design, the first title in a 
projected series of modern chapbooks, has been 
published by Beta Phi Mu, library science honorary 
fraternity. Written and designed by Ralph Ecker- 
strom, art director of the University of Illinois 
Press, it emphasizes the close relationship necessary 
between author, designer, engraver and printer, 
and affirms the fraternity’s interest in good book 
design and printing 


Nee ee 


Gilbert Highet broadcasts to be released in April 
and May are 


NUMBER 29 Escape’ (about books dealing with escapes 


from prison camps, such as Great Escapes by Basil 
Davenport, Escape or Die by Paul Brickhill, Famous 
Escapes by Eric Williams, Boldness Be My Friend by 
Richard Pape, Seren Years in Tibet by Hans Harter, 
and Human Behavior in the Concentration Camp by 
Elie Cohen) 

MBER 30--"‘A Drinking Song’’ (the story of how a 
poem in Greek once attributed to Anacreon was used by 
poets of other countries and other centuries) 

MBER 31—'‘Some American Humorists'’ (authors men 
tioned and quoted are Ogden Nash, James Thurber, 
O. Henry, Josh Billings, John Crosby, $ J. Perelman, 
and E. B. White) 

NUMBER 32 Scorn Not the Sonnet’’ (a talk about this 
poetic form and the various ways in which it can be 
used} 

Check local newspapers for time and date in your 


city 
| 
MARY POPPINS, COME BACK 


(Continued from page 675) 
with great dispatch, to the land of Mary 
Poppins, and Winnte-the-Pooh, and take all 
my children, development of, with me. 

In the final analysis, there is nobody, but 
nobody who can excel Mary Poppins in the 
field of child growth and development ! 

Come back, Mary Poppins. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS AND 
THE SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 


(Continued from page 695) 


isolated instruction. The skills should be taught as 
the child needs them and can practice them. 

The skills required for the effective use of books 
are as important in the child's learning as skill in 
arithmetic, in language, or in a band instrument. 
Adequate time and adequate teaching personnel 
should be provided for the teaching of these skills. 
They are part and parcel of the school curriculum 


Instruction in the use of books and libraries 
should not be limited to the areas usually presented 
in library handbooks and instructional aids. Ade 
quate provision should be made for group guidance 
in reading by personnel who are not circumscribed 
by traditional lists and methods. Only as children 
learn to like reading because reading is useful, 
meaningful, and realistic in terms of their develop 
ment will they continue to use books for lifelong 
sources of information on which to make decisions, 
for reflective thinking, for problem solving, and 
for the acquisition of values and beliefs. This re- 
quires expertness in teaching 


Final Considerations 


A public relations program for the school 
library appears to be all-inclusive and fairly 
rigorous. 

Comments made by a group of school li- 
brarians at a closing evaluation session of a 
workshop in Geneseo, New York, State 
Teachers College devoted to the study of 
“Public Relations and the School Librarian’ 
contain the essence of the insights, beliefs, 
and skills required of the librarian for de- 
veloping and maintaining effective and re- 
warding public relations. 


I will re-evaluate my objectives and establish 
new priorities among my many duties. I will look 
more carefully at each child, each teacher, each 
parent and pray for the skill to understand their 
motives and mine 

I've gained an entirely new slant on my school 
library problems. I can see more clearly through 
the other person's eyes; the child, his motivations 
as a result of his social situation, his cultural back- 
ground, the influence on him of teacher attitudes, 
of the school program and the community set-up 
I shall become less critical of my associates and a 
more sympathetic teacher of children—not just a 
keeper of books. It has opened a new field of 
awareness for me 

Possibly the severest test of a public relations 
program is the quality of relationships that exist 
in a group who is intensively studying the problem. 
I begin to realize how harmoniously all groups 
could work if they had skill in problem soiving, 
in planning, in role analysis, in group work, the 
skills for implementing democratic human relation- 
ships. A librarian who has those skills will do a 
pretty adequate job in the school and in the com- 
munity 
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CURRENT 


REFERENCE 


Reviewed by 


BOOKS % FRANCES NEEL CHENEY 


{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com 
pany Communications should be addressed to Mrs 
Cheney, Library School, George Peabody College tor 
Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee } 


Reference Book Check List 


1. Barrsece, GeorGe A., ed 
ress, Eighth Series. New Haven 
Press, 1953. 285p. $6 

2. Bowers, FAuBION. The Dance in India 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1953. 175p 
$4 

4. Buros, Oscar K., ed. The Fourth Mental 
Measurements Yearbook, Highland Park, New 
Jersey, Gryphon Press, 1953. 1164p. $18 

4. The Directory of American Horticulture for 
1954. Ithaca, New York, The American Horticul 
tural Council, 1 East 57th Street, New York 22 
1953. 96p. $1 

5. Funk and Wagnalls New Practical Standard 
Dictionary of the English Language. Britannica 
World Language Edition. New York, Funk and 
Wagnalls, 1954. 2v. $45 

6. Hepet, J. WittiaM, and others, eds. Tudor 
Poetry and Prose. New York, Appleton-Century 
Crofts, 1953. 1375p. $7.50 

7. GOODALL, GeorGe and R. F. TREHARNI 
Muir's Historical Atlas, Medieval and Modern 
New York, Barnes and Noble, 1953. 96, 32p 
$6.50 

8. Hammond's 


in Prog 
University 


Science 


Yale 


Standard World Atlas. New 
York, C. S. Hammond, 1954, 312, 16p. $12.50 

9. Hammond's Universal World Atlas. New 
York, C. 8, Hammond, 1953. 160, 16p. $3.75 

10. HoGnerk, DorotHy Cuitps. Herbs from 
the Garden to the Table. New York, Oxford Uni 
versity Press, 1953. 2346p. $3.95 

11. Jones, L. Meyer. Veterinary Pharmacolog) 
and Therapeutics. Ames, lowa, The Iowa State 
College Press, 1954. 850p. $11 

12. JosseLson, Harry H. The 
Count. Detroit, Wayne University 
274p. $4 

13. KeNNeDY, GERALD, comp. A Reader's Note 
hook, New York, Harper, 1953. 340p. $3.95 

14. Leper, MARIA and Henry W. Simon. A 
Treasury of Hymns. New York, Simon and Schus 
ter, 1953 4376p $6 

15. MARGON, Lester. World Furniture Treas 
ures, Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow. New York 
Reinhold, 1954. 186p. $7.50 

16. McEwen, W. A. and A. H. Lewis 
clopedia of Nautical Knowledge. Cambridgx 
land, Cornell Maritime Press, 1953. 615p 
(Thumb indexed ) 

17. PETTINGILL, OLIN SEWALL, JR. A Guide 
to Bird Finding West of the Mississippi. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1953. 709p. $6 


Word 
1953 


Ru Si/4N 


Press 


Ene ) 
Mary 
$12.50 
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18. PHILLIps, WILLIAM and PuHitip RAny, eds 
The New Partisan Reader, 1945-1953. New York 
Harcourt, Brace, 1953. 621p. $6 

19. Pick, Ropert, ed. German Stories and 
Tales. New York, Knopf, 1954. 371p. $3.95 

20. Ricnter, Giseta M. A. Handbook of the 
Greek Collection. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1953. 322p. Cloth, $12.50; paper, $10 

21. Rinehart's Garden Library New York 
Rinehart, 1954. $1.50 each 

22. SERLE, PERCIVAI 
Biography. First published 
Anglobooks 1954. 2v. $29.50 

23. Spiccer, Ropert E., and others, eds. Lites 
ary History of the United States. Revised edition in 
one volume. New York, Macmillan, 1953. 1456p 


$9 


of Australias 


New York 


Dictionary 
1949 


BEAUCHESNE. Cat/ 
New 


24. THORNTON, FRANCIS 
alice Shrines in the United States and Canada 
York, Wilfred Funk, 1954. 340p. $4.75 

25. Unesco. Catalogue of Colour Reproduction 
of Painting Prior to 1860. New 
Paris, Unesco, 1953. 224p. $3 

26. WarREN, Don C. Practical Poultry Breed 
ing. New York, Macmillan, 1953. 242p. $4.50 


revised edition 


Language and Literature 


— APPEARANCE of a one-volume edition of 
the Literary History of the United State 
makes available to smaller public and 
braries the same text as that found in the earliest 
three-volume edition (Winchell R198), an added 
chapter briefly covering the period 1945-1953, and 
a new bibliographical essay designed for the general 
reade’ rather than for the scholar—all at less than 
half the price. Lacking is the detailed bibliography 
which appeared as volume three. A few errors of 
fact or detail have been corrected in the text, and 
this standard reference work should be found in 
any library which pretends to represent the Ameri 
can scene 

Anthologies and collections 
texts, some for leisurely reading, continue to chal 
lenge the reference librarian charged with their s¢ 
iections. Tudor Poetry and Prose.’ for instance, a 
large and extensively annotated selection from early 
editions and manuscripts, brings together in a singl 
volume the earlier Poetry of the English Rena: 
cance and Prose of the English Renaissance. Added 
information ts a list, eight pages in length, of the 
principal modern editions of the poetry, together 
with critical commentary, which have appeared 
since 1929 

If we recognize the importance of the literary 
magazine in our literary history, we approve the 
growing tendency to reprint from these magazines 
poems, and critical articles which in 
the opinion of the editors are outstanding. Such a 
New Partisan Reader” which in 


SC hool li 


some intended as 


those stories 


volume is the 
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cludes forty excellent writers published during the 
period 1945-1953. Small college libraries without 
a file of the Partisan Review will find it a distin 
guished addition to their collection of contemporary 
literature, though they may wish the editors had in 
cluded bio-critical notes on the writers, such as those 
found in the enjoyable German Stories and Tales,” 
intended as a collection of good reading, and the 
first of a Knopf series which will cover other na 
tionalities. Continuing the Knopf tradition of pub 
lishing good translations of foreign authors, this 
collection includes fifteen authors—among them 
Hesse, Hofmannsthal, Kafka, Mann, and Hebel, 
who is represented by three stories. Over half of 
them have not appeared earlier in English. 


An anthology of illustrations for preachers and 
other public speakers, drawn from a wide variety 
of sources, both classic and contemporary has been 
compiled by Gerald Kennedy.” Arranged alphabeti- 
cally by subject, from achievement to youth, its ap- 
pended author index reveals the compiler himself 
as the most quoted author, followed by William L 
Sullivan, Ralph Korngold, Thoreau, Louis Fischer, 
John Wesley, and Paul Scherer. Exact citation is 
not given, usually just author and title, but often 
just author's name. Some public libraries may find 
it useful. 


Britannica World Language Dictionary® is the 
title boldly printed on the jacket of the Funk and 
Wagnalls New Practical Standard Dictionary, a 
title justified by the two new parts: part 2, English 
to other languages (most common English words 
and their equivalents in French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Swedish, and Yiddish); and part 3, foreign 
languages to English, in six separate sections. 

Part 2, the English-to-other-languages section, has 
an estimated 4,500 to 5,000 English entries, which 
have been “carefully selected from among words 
most frequently in use in the United States.” 
Therefore, the phrase on the jacket which says ‘‘the 
publication of this work in 7 languages’ must not 
be interpreted to mean that equivalents in six lan 
guages will be found for all the words included in 
the New Practical Standard Dictionary. \t will be 
remembered that this dictionary does not contain 
as many entries as the New Standard Dictionary. 


So it is doubtful if libraries with the more com- 
plete English language dictionary, libraries which 
are not devoted to the em-pha-type method of pro- 
nunciation employed in the New Practical, libraries 
which have a collection of bilingual dictionaries for 
the six foreign languages, will find these two vol 
umes as useful as an individual who wants to buy 
one dictionary and find everything rolled up into 
one. Even then, it is hard to see how he will be 
satisfied with such an abbreviated polyglot glossary 
But I may be wrong. The publishers hope that ‘‘this 
new type of dictionary will make some contribution 
for world understanding—and peace.’ Librarians 
may hope that parts 2 and 3 will be published in a 
separate and less expensive volume 

Probably also intended as a contribution to world 
understanding is The Russian Word Count,” which 
determines the frequency with which words occur 
in Russian material printed between the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century and the modern 
Soviet period. The detailed information included 
for the words, e.g. chronology, type of literature in 
which they appear, etc., will serve as a basis for 
further examinations by students of Russian lan 
guage and literature 
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Art 


The new edition of the Catalogue of Colour Re- 
productions of Paintings Prior to 1860," includes 
reference to, and small, black and white reproduc 
tions of 130 color prints selected from 277 which 
were submitted by publishers for consideration 
since the first edition, bringing the total to 504. The 
criteria for inclusion remain the same: the fidelity 
of the color reproduction, the significance of the 
artist, and the importance of the original painting 
It is hoped that Unesco will continue to publish re 
vised and enlarged editions of this most valuable 
guide to sources and prices of prints, which will do 
so much to stimulate the purchase of reproductions 

And speaking of reproductions, the large number 
included in the revised Handbook of the Greek Col 
lection” of the Metropolitan Museum of Art are 
quite stunning, though small and crowded on the 
pages. This edition is practically a new book, 
though occasionally the author has drawn on the 
earlier text. A new feature of this book is the notes 
giving accession numbers of the objects mentioned, 
references to desc nptions and discussions of them in 
the Museum Bulletin, and, occasionally, references 
to articles in other publications, if these have added 
new information. This is an admirable representa 
tion of thirty centuries of Greek culture 

Covering a much shorter period in time is the de- 
scriptive guide, Catholic Shrines in the United 
States and Canada,” which gives brief and popular 
accounts of 119 shrines with rather remarkable ac 
companying photographs. Though not a definitive 
and scholarly work, it will be useful in certain types 
of libraries as it is the first of its kind. 

World Furniture Treasures” is a profusely and 
handsomely illustrated selection from the best of old 
and new furniture, chosen from museums in the 
United States and Europe and the showrooms of 
today's leading designers. Eieven brief commen- 
taries are devoted to the relation of furniture to the 
arts. Outstanding feature is a section of 53 meas 
ured drawings, showing construction clearly, which 
should be valuable to furniture makers trying to re- 
produce the best from the past. 


Music and Dance 


A Treasury of Hymns" 
orated volume the words and music of 292 best 
loved hymns, carols, anthems, and gospel songs, 
printed in type big enough to be read by a group 
standing around the piano. And this is the group 
for whom the volume is intended. Accompanied by 
brief historical notes, the hymns are arranged under 
such categories as religious holidays, e.g. Christmas, 
worship and praise, and hymns for children. Be 
cause of its high price it will be a luxury item for 
small libraries who will demand more reference 
value for that much money 


collects in a highly de« 


Faubion Bowers, who will be remembered by 
those who read Santha Rama Rau's East of Home, 
and who is now married to her, has written The 
Dance of India’® after a year’s intensive travel in 
that country. Chapters cover the four types of dan 
ing; describe the locality where they are performed; 
the accessories, make-up, and costume of the per 
formers; the scenery and properties; the mechanics 
and the music; with an added chapter on folk 
dances, all illustrated with fine photographs. It is 
an excellent reference title for libraries interested in 
the present state of the dance in India 
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Science and Technology 


Science in Progress’ in its eighth series, continues 
the practice of publishing authoritative reports of 
active research areas in the sciences. Distinguished 
contributions by ten scientists cover such topics as 
the origin and evolution of the universe, the sun's 
atmosphere, the earth's atmosphere, luminescent or 
ganisms, and microwave spectroscopy with ap- 
pended selective bibliographies. Earlier volume: 
have been hailed by Waldemar Kaempffert as 
“among the best reviews of the state of science in 
various fields that have come to my attention.’ 
There is much that will be of interest to the lay- 
man, though the contents can hardly be called “ pop- 
ular science.” 

Public libraries in towns with active garden clubs 
will want The Directory of American Horticulture * 
which gives officers, membership, and publications 
of amateur and professional horticultural organiza- 
tions, arboretums, educational institutions teaching 
horticulture, awards, selections, public and commer- 
cial gardens, and the best time to visit them 


Members of the Herb Society of America, listed 
in the D.A.H. (which doesn't stand for Dictionary 
of American History among gardeners), will like 
Dorothy Hogner’s Herbs from the Garden to the 
Table,” a compact and illustrated volume on the 
growing of herbs and their use in modern cooking, 
with a chapter on herb lore. Valuable reference 


features include a design for an herb garden, a : 


flavor chart for 24 basic herbs, regional data 


The : 


matter-of-fact style of writing is a welcome relief : 


from that of some gushier herb enthusiasts 
which there are legion. 


of : 


Recommended by the National Audubon Society, ; 
A Guide to Bird Finding West of the Mississippi” 3 
is a companion volume to the author's earlier and , 


well received guide to the Eastern area of the coun- 


try, being identical in organization (alphabetically 
arranged under 22 states), style (matter-of-fact), § 
and detailed treatment. This will answer such ques- 3 


tions as: what are the best places to observe the 
sharp-shinned hawk, or what birds can I find in Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. Another volume added to the bird 
watchers’ Baedekers 

Domestic birds are the subject of Practical Poul 
try Breeding ™ for practical people who would rath- 
er hear the peep-peep of healthy chicks fresh from 
the brooder than the cry of the beloved phalarope 
in Arizona. Such important problems as breeding 
for broiler qualities, latest means for the identifica- 
tion of the sex of chicks at hatching, and the tech- 
niques of artificial insemination are discussed with 
accompanying tables, illustrations, and photographs 
The author is a former professor of poultry breed 
ing and is not only a practical breeder himself but a 
prolific writer on the subject. 

Veterinary Pharmacology and Therapeutics 
also the work of a professor, being a detailed treat- 
ment of drugs and their therapeutic uses, represent 
ing recent developments, and arranged so that drugs 
affecting predominantly one physiological system of 
the body, e.g. the digestive tract, are discussed with 
respect to pharmacognosy, pharmacodynamics, ther 
apeutics, and toxicology. Obviously this is better 
suited to the agricultural college library than for 
the high school student, even if he is a future farm- 
er of America. 

Librarians making a display of new garden books 
will find Rinehart’s Garden Library® a colorful ad- 
dition, as the cloth covers have been stamped with 


is 
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brilliant color photographs of evergreens, lawns, 
roses, vegetables, small fruits, and annuals—each of 
these a separate, small volume, under the general 
editorship of W. W. Goodpasture. Many othe 
volumes are scheduled for publication and all con 
tain general practical information on the subject 
followed by instructions for growing specific plants 
so simply and attractively presented that not only 
Adams but Eves will be tempted to go out and delve 
in the ground. And since there are inevitably in 
sects lurking, much is said about their control and 
eradication. 

They that go down to the sea in ships—and 
through the centuries have developed a multitude 
of terms and phrases—now have a practical diction 
ary “ which sets forth clearly the language and us 
age of all things maritime. Alphabetically arranged 
under a main entry with subheadings entered in al- 
phabetical order under the main entry, it is a valu 
able quick-reference source for libraries needing 
such a supplement to the unabridged dictionaries 
Definitions are restricted to the subject, e.g. cranky 
means ‘quality of being easily inclined.’ Deriva 
tion is given for some but not all words. Clearly 
printed and thumb-indexed, it is easy to use 


Education 


The Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook" 
(Winchell L709) is the seventh in a series of pub 
lications designed to assist test users in education 
industry, psychiatry, and psychology to locate and to 
evaluate tests and books on testing. Covering the 
period 1948 through 1951, it contains entirely new 
material. The section, “Tests and Reviews,” lists 
793 tests, 596 original test reviews by 308 review 
ers, 53 excerpts from test reviews in 15 journals 
and 4,417 references on the construction, validity 
use, and limitations of specific tests. More than half 
the tests have been reviewed by more than one re 
viewer. The section on ‘Books and Reviews’ lists 
429 books on measurements and closely related 
fields and 758 excerpts from book reviews in 121 
journals. This should give us some idea of the 
wealth of material appearing and the amount of co 
operative work which is so ably coordinated by the 
editor, Oscar Buros. The reviews of tests are ar 
ranged under such subjects as English, foreign lan 
guages, mathematics, reading, science, vocations 
etc., illustrating the wide interests it will attract in 
this age of testing 


Biography 


The two-volume Dictionary of Australian Biog 
raphy ® contains 1,030 short but comprehensive bi 
ographies of prominent Australians, or men who 
were closely connected with Australia, who died be 
fore the end of 1942, practically covering the first 
150 years of Australia’s history. Representing 20 
years of work by one scholar, it is a tribute to his 
labor. The biographical sketches, with appended 
bibliographical notes, are written in a most interest 
ing fashion, from Sir Thomas a Beckett (1836 
1919) who, “though good-tempered, obliging and 
courteous,” could still “be called a strong judge 
to that “‘slight, rather wistful looking figure of a 
man,” Alberto Zelman. Stoutly printed and bound 
it was published in Australia in 1949, and those 
copies distributed in the United States now bear the 
added stamp, ‘First American Edition 1954.’ 


(Continued on page 719) 
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Book Reviewing 


wy LETTING THE CHILDREN advertise your 
wares. They'll not only benefit but get much 
pleasure out of reviewing books. There are many 
ways in which this may be done 

A very good way to illustrate this is by a talk 
in which the child gives the most exciting incident 
in the book. Limit the talk to three minutes and 
have only three or four talks during one period 
For example, you may use from The Yearling the 
incident when Jody's mother doctored him for the 
snake bite, or the bear hunt with his father 

For variety have a funny story like Mister Pop 
per’s Penguins or Doctor Dolittle. \t will intro- 
duce humor and enliven the program. These sto 
ries are always popular with children 

You will probably have a child who has had a 
vacation trip, and has also read books about the 
country in which he has visited. By all means have 
him talk about his travel with a supply of pictures 
to illustrate 

These selections illustrate the elements of real- 
ism, variety, humor and adventure which are so 
popular with children of this age 

If a book review program similar to this is prac- 
ticed over a period of a few weeks you will be 
rewarded with increased reading interests and cir 
culation of juvenile books 

MINNIE L. HAWKINS, Librarian 
Boone, North Carolina, Elementary School 


Libraries Could Be as Popular 
as Drugstores 


I KNOW A MAN WHO READS a book a day, but he 
never goes to a library. You may ask, “Where 
does he get his reading material?” He buys his 
books at corner drugstores on the way home from 
the college which he attends. This college boasts 
of a library so extensive that it requires a three 
story building to house its books. Why does he not 
patronize this library which is for his use? If you 
were to ask this man that question (which I did), 
he would reply (and did!) 

When I step into a library, I feel very much like 
the hero in Stephen Leacock's essay, My Financial 
Career. | see rou dMpon row of drab books lining 
hundreds of shelves. 1 manage to call up a certain 
amount of bravado and stepping gingerly to the 
desk, I inquire of the stereotyped person in charge 
where I may find a good book to read. She looks at 
me and very politely informs me, "We have open 
thelves here, sir. Just go back and help yourself.” 

I go through a narrow doorway and again see 
row upon row of drab books lining hundred: of 
thelves; only this time there are signs with numbers 
like 374.2 and 016.973 with arrows pointing in the 
direction | should go to find these numbers. I'm 
not looking for a number! I'm looking for a good 
book of historical fiction with perhaps a litle spice 
thrown in 
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So I leave and go down to the corner drugstore 
where I find a couple of dozen books ona hand y 
little revolving wire rack. There, | see one with a 
picture on the front of an Indian and a pretty girl 
near a stockade. I scan the teaser on the back and 
know that this is my book. 

I think we librarians could well afford to take 
heed of this man's words. Why not have a brows- 
ing room (or several) in our libraries that re- 
sembles a drugstore? Oh, I don't mean soda foun- 
tains and so on—although, on second thought, a 
refreshment counter and coke machine would be 
nice! There should be fewer books than one usu 
ally finds in a library room. These books should be 
carefully selected for readability and variety; they 
should be changed often (except for well known 
favorites) ; and, most important, they should be 
catagoried and tagged, not as 813, but as HISTORI 
CAL FICTION, TRAVEL, POLITICS, and so on in bold 
bright signs that can be immediately understood 

The books themselves can also be bold and bright, 
for the colorful book jackets could be left on the 
books and covered with a durable plastic, so that 

our man” and many others like him can tell at a 
glance whether the book might interest him. 

Who ever heard of anyone having to throw away 
his cigaret before entering a drugstore? Is it im- 
possible for a browsing room to be informal and 
homelike? Easy chairs, adjustable reading lamps, 
and the use of pastel colors are only a few of the 
many devices which would lend themselves to the 
general effect desired. 

One never knows what new feature or notion he 
is going to find has been added when he steps into 
a drugstore. The same should be said of libraries 
People have ridiculed drugstores for taking on too 
much. We librarians don’t take on enough, Right? 

Mary CATHERINE STURGEON, Librarian 
Stratford, Texas, High School 


Welcome to New Teachers 


New teachers in Racine, Wisconsin, found a 
warm welcome last fall. Arriving in Racine, they 
were greeted by invitations to a reception at the 
Racine Public Library. The library's lights burned 
late on September 8, while the board and staff mem- 
bers explained its services. Joining in the welcome, 
a local dairy products company sponsored the buffet 
supper for 160 people 

When the evening ended, the new teachers, min 
isters, and social workers knew each other and they 
knew the ‘librarians who would be working with 
them. They were no longer strangers in Racine. 

Haro_p O. HARLAN, Publications Editor 
Racine, Wisconsin, Public Library 
| 

As long as supply lasts, the Glendale Public Li 
brary Staff Manual is available on request to librar- 
ians who reciprocate by sending their publications 
to the Glendale, California, Public Library 
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Display for the Month 


banney| 


of a bulletin 
lobaccoville 
SCT VC( as i 


PRING TIME READING was the theme 

board at the Old Town School in 
North Carolina. Yellow crepe paper 
background for two bluebirds. At the bottom of th 
board was a simulated window box, in which attra 
tive book jackets were displayed. A green and 
white striped ‘awning’ above sheltered the boy 


IS YouR RURDIN 
30 NEF WITH ALL 
WE BOOKS vupO | 


Book jackets topped with Easter bonnets made of 
veiling, construction paper, artificial flowers, crepe 
paper, and aluminum foil marched across an 
Athens, Georgia, High School library bulletin board 
headed, IN YOUR READING BONNET WITH ALL THI 
BOOKS UPON IT. Arms and legs were made of pipe 
cleaners and each figure carried a pocketbook mad« 
from construction paper Eyes, noses, and mouths 
also were made from construction paper. A 
sign of spring, yellow daffodils grew in the artificial 
grass at the foot of the board 


KNEE DEEP IN SPRING was the cheerful title of a 
display cleverly arranged around a fireplace at the 
Eastern Oregon College of Education Library in 


sure 
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LaGrande, Oregon. The background paper and all 
cut-outs, mounted on a stiff surface, were of con 
struction paper. Various shades of green were used 
for the mountains and grass, blue for the sky, white 
for the snow-capped peak, and yellow for the blaz 
ing sun. Mitten letters spelled out the caption. The 
display of spring-centered books (sports, outdoor 
life, camping, nature study were included) was 
planned by a class in elementary school library 
methods 


Librarian Dorothy H. Hellen has sent directions 
for the colorful egg tree, inspired by Katherine 
Milhous’ book, The Egg Tree, with which the Canal 
Fulton, Ohio, Public Library surprised its children 
at Eastertime 

To blow the eggs set the egg in a napkin ring 
At the narrow pointed end, or top, make a hole the 
size of a good-sized darning needle. At the bottom 
use a nut pick and remove shell and membrane 
making a hole the size of a dime. Stir the white and 
yolk, which blow out very quickly this way. After 
egg is blown, wash thoroughly with cold water 

With DuPont clear cement, moisten the knotted 
end of a3 or 4-inch loop of black thread. Insert the 
knot in top hole (from beneath) and cover top hole 
(through which thread is now protruding) ink 1 
film of cement. This dries firmly so egg should n 
fall off or break. Cover the large hole at the bottom 
with a Dennison flower sticker. Cut 4 
sions in the edges of sticker every quarter of an 
inch, then moisten the sticker with paste or cement 


GQ INCP INCI 
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In this way, the sticker can by gentle pressure be 
shaped to fit the end of the egg, completely disguis 
ing the hole 

The white ERR lake pale e€xR dyes or water color 
best. We used both white and dark eggs, and Paas 
Ege Dye ( oloved dot stickers can he used eff ec 
tively. Save scraps ol tinsel onldal he braid One 
of our shocking pink eggs was quartered by two 
loops of gilt soutache cemented on, the top and bot 
tom holes covered with rings of sequins, which also 
can be applied easily with a darning needle and 
cement. One pale orange dyed egg won the Canal 
Fulton children with its giddy ring upon ring of 
copper, bronze, and chartreuse sequins, in alternate 
strips until the egg was covered. Time is never of 
the essence, in this sort of work. Just a stead) 
hand ... and designs clipped from newspapers and 
maAgazines.... 

Here are ideas: violet ribbon, cut with 
either pointed or dovetailed ends and cemented on 
to form a cross, then outlined in sequins is very ef- 
fective. On a turquoise blue egg, start at the top 
with a flower sticker or sequins; then gather white 
narrow lace edging and apply with cement in a 
spiral from top to bottom. The lace can be gathered 
at intervals. Save flower designs from Easter 
cards, ducks, chicks, all sorts of things which can be 


utilized. 
Ss 8 


For April, the technical department of the Minne 
apolis, Minnesota, Public Library used a weather 
theme. In a pair of windows facing the street, the 
department used twin posters. One read WEATHER 
FORECAST—RAIN; the other (pictured below) fea- 
tured a barometer and was titled, LIBRARY FORE- 
CAST—-TIME TO READ. Jackets of popular scientific 
books were displayed. 


More 





Lobrany Gonecest 


‘hme % Read | 


_ es A 


The assistant librarian at the Woodrow Wilson 
School in Seattle, Washington, has made wide use 
of book jackets in outside-the-library displays to en- 
courage students to come in and borrow books. In 
the display illustrated, book jackets are used to spell 
out the inviting word, SPRING. In other successful 
displays using the same principle, book jackets have 
been used to spell out HOBBIES, SPORTS, CAREERS, 
and ART. 
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A second egg tree inspired by Katherine Milhous 
book was a popular display at the Colorado Springs 
Colorado Public Library, which hopes to reuse the 
tree another year. The tree is shown with two young 


admirers 
So 8 


The SPRING PARADE OF BOOKS bulletin board 
display at Brentwood High School in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, originally was headed EASTER PAR 
ADE OF BOOKS. By the simple change of one word, 
the librarian points out, the display was made to 
retain its timeliness after Easter. The figures on the 
board—<cloud, rabbits, ducks, birds, and tulips 
were cut from construction paper in various colors 
and outtined in crayon 


os 8 
A display of new book jackets posted beneath a 
giant cuckoo attracted much attention at the Vet 
erans Administration Medical Teaching Group Hos 





pital in Memphis, Tennessee. The giant cuckoo 
proclaiming the new titles was made of two shades 
of pink construction paper, light pink and coral 
against a white background. The dark touches, eyes, 
brows, and wing tips, were of dark, dull green. The 
clock was of light blue with the same dark green 
roof and face, and light blue hands and numbers, 
all paper cut-outs 


PICK OF THE SPRING CROP was the title of a dis 
play at the Charles E. White Branch of the Syracuse, 
New York, Public Library. The hats (which were 
tagged with titles of current books) were made of 
paper drinking cups and decorated with colored 
pipe cleaners. The feather on the hat of the stylish 
young lady at center is a Community Chest red 
feather. 


Construction paper and crayons were the main 
ingredients of a seasonal display at Pittsburgh's 


Brentwood High School. The title, EASTER GREET 
INGS, was spelled out in commercial letters. An 
Easter bunny at the left of the board (not clearly 


visible in photograph) was surrounded by vari 
colored “eggs,” cut from construction paper, on 
which book titles were lettered in crayon 


so 8 

At the Athens, Georgia, High School Library, a 
white Easter bunny, paint brush in hand, appeared 
on the bulletin board, holding up a big egg with 
the words, HUNTING FOR A GOOD BOOK /?, painted 
on it in bright letters. The “‘grass’’ beneath him was 
made of green cellophane strips and the top of the 
board was edged with cellophane strips of yellow 
Book jackets cut in the shape of eggs nestled on the 
grass in the foreground 


At the Miami, Florida, Public Library, worn, un 
attractive books in need of rebinding for the sak« 
of appearance alone have been transformed—with 
out rebinding—into charmingly covered, inviting 
volumes whose popularity keeps them steadily on 
the ZO 

The trick? Staff members called on local wall 
paper suppliers, asking them to donate to the li 
brary their obsolete pattern books. The pages of 
these sample books were cut out and placed in cate 


gories according to design—a baseball print to 
sports, an airplane design to aviation, plain patterns 
to less easily categorized books. The library's book 
repair department simply cut jackets from these 
samples, placed them in Plasti-Kleer book jacket 
covers, and added “Miami Public Library” labels at 
the covers’ bottoms and titles on the spines 
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ALICE BROOKS McGUIRE 
LIBRARIES <GUIR 


Spring Notes 


oo is PAST! This applics, of course, 
to the season, but also to the mecting of ALA 
in February. The Morrison Hotel in Chicago was 
the scene of much activity during the week of 
February first. My presidential nose was kept close 
to the AASL grindstone most of the time and I 
emerged weary but happy. Perhaps I am still too 
steeped in it all and too involved with problems 
of the association to be a competent judge of the 
real highlights of that week but here are a few 
events of significance as I see them 

The progress reports on the Minneapolis con- 
ference are exciting! DLCYP and AASL ofhcers 
met together over the lunch table to compare their 
programs and no one giving library service to youth 
should miss the opportunity of participating in the 
fine events being planned. It is a case of arriving 
early so that you will not miss the AASL Smorges- 
bord, Sunday evening, June 20. Marchette Chute 
is to be the speaker and we are grateful to Dutton 
for making it possible to have such a noted author 
Her presence, plus the colorful Scandinavian cos- 
tuming, music, and folk dancing will make this a 
truly gala affair. Dr. Dora V. Smith, well known 
in the field of reading, will be DLCYP’s main 
speaker; CLA has Margot Benary-Isbert, author of 
The Ark; and AYPL will feature a panel based on 
a popular Washington TV program for young 
people. AASL has secured Dr. George McCune, a 
dynamic lecturer from the University. of Minnesota, 
for its general meeting. For carly birds, two sets of 
discussion groups at 8:00 A.M. have been arranged 
by AASL and AYPL respectively. AASL’s group 
will study the child, his needs, materials, and 
streamlined methods of extending service. AYPL’s, 
in conjunction with the Public Libraries Division, 
will discuss reading guidance of teen-agers 

And don't forget the Newbery-Caldecott Dinner ! 
It has a special significance this year because CLA 
will present its first Laura Ingalls Wilder Award 
This recently created award, honoring first Mrs 
Wilder for her popular “Little House Series,” will 
be given no more frequently than every five years 
to someone who has made a distinguished and time- 
less contribution to children’s reading. Its limits 
are broad and its standards are high for it will not 
concentrate on a single title, nor a specific country, 
nor even a particular ficld of endeavor. The recipi- 
ent may be author, illustrator or, who knows, pos- 
sibly an editor. Someone has said that the Newbery 
and Caldecott awards correspond to the Pulitzer 
Prize, but the Laura Ingalls Wilder Award is the 
Nobel Prize of children’s literature! There is much 
more to tell, but you will find the rest in greater 
detail and accuracy in Top of the News and School 
Libraries 
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Other events of note from Midwinter include the 
creation of an interdivisional committee of the 
Division of Classification and Cataloging, DLCYP, 
and AASL to study simplification and adaptation of 
classification and subject headings to children’s 
needs. Which reminds me, you mustn't miss Mar- 
garet Nicholsen’s excellent article on “Streamlining 
Classification and Cataloging of Books’ in the Jan- 
uary 15 Library Journal. (Reprints are available for 
25 cents; extra copies for 9 cents.) AASL’s Com- 
mittee on Revision of Standards for School Libraries 
is moving forward under the cochairmanship of 
Frances Henne and Ruth Ersted. Of particular sig- 
nificance is the fact that this committee will 
composed of representatives from fourteen organi- 
zations concerned with the education of youth 
rather than solely of school librarians. Such a broad 
viewpoint should insure flexible standards designed 
to keep pace with the ever-changing pattern of edu- 
cation 

The state assembly roll call at AASL’s general 
business meeting provided an opportunity to dis- 
cover the highlights of school library progress 
throughout the country. One item appeared again 
and again—the growth of state associations of stu- 
dent library assistants. Here, it seems to me, is one 
important area for library recruitment which should 
be encouraged. On my return to Austin after three 
weeks, I found a copy of the first issue of Grand 
Slaam, published by the Student Library Assistants 
Association of Michigan. Louise Rees, state school 
library consultant, tells us that “Grand Slaam is 
entirely student edited and written.” Among the 
“Alumni News" I note that out of 22 people, four 
are already majoring in library science, Seven 
others are enrolled in various colleges but did not 
specify what their future specialization will be. 
Let us hope that it will be in the library field! 

One bit of business at midwinter, which did not 
elate my spirits, was the announcement of Rachel 
DeAngelo's resignation as executive secretary of 
AASL. She becomes children’s editor of Alfred A 
Knopf on April 15. We are all happy for her in 
her new work but regret that AASL must lose her 
fine services. To quote from the Library Journal 
reprint (see below): “With dynamic energy and 
tireless enthusiasm she has gone! up and down the 
land talking on school libraries.” We shall sorely 
miss Mrs. DeAngelo! Her successor is at present 
Madam (or Mr.) X. Who will help the executive 
board to solve this perplexing mystery ? 

Following this busy session in Chicago, I jour- 
neyed to Atlantic City to attend the AASA Conven- 
tion—probably the biggest one I have ever seen 
There was nothing cozy about it but it was ex- 
tremely exciting. The high spot for us was the 
panel to which I have been referring for the past 
two months, “The School Administrator Looks 
Anew at School Library Service.” I am happy to 
report that (a) we had standing room only (and 
they stood!); (b) Mary Peacock Douglas’ and 
Virgil Rogers’ papers were so challenging that 

(Continued on page 717) 
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ALA NOTES 


National Library Day 


oe WASHINGTON COMES THE NEWS that Sen 
ator Spessard Holland (D., Fla.) has intro- 
duced, for himself and Senator George Smathers 
(D., Fla.), $.J.Res.125 requesting the President to 
issue a proclamation designating one day each year 
as National Library Day. An Identical resolution, 
H.].Res.377, has been introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Congressman William C. Lan- 
taff (D., Fla.). The bills have been referred to their 


respective Judiciary Committees. 


Postal Rate Increase Bill 


On February 5, the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee voted upon the Postal Rate 
Increase Bill, H.R.6052. Just before the final com- 
mittee vote, it was moved to strike from the bill 
Section 5, which would increase the book postal 
rate by 25 per cent. This was agreed to by the 
committe and the section was deleted from the bill 
The bill now includes 


1. First-class mail: 4 cents on the first ounce for 
out-of-town mail. Local first class and postal 
cards remain the same 


5 


Domestic air mail cents per ounce 
Second-class mail: 40 per cent increase over 
present rate in four steps for a 3'/-year 
period. This increase will bring in about 
$15,900,000 in revenues. 

4. Third-class mail: increased to bring in about 
$50,000,000 additional revenue 


All the rate increases in the bill would be effective 
January 1, 1955 except for the first 10 per cent 
increase in second-class rates, scheduled for the Ist 
of this month 

The bill now goes to the House for a vote before 
going to the Senate for consideration 


A New Postal Bill 


On February 18, Congressman Harold Hagen 
(R.,. Minn.) introduced H.R.7982, a bill “to au 
thorize newspapers, permanently bound for preser 
vation, to be transmitted through the mails at the 
rate provided for books.” 

The bill has been referred to the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee. If you are 
interested in this measure, write to the sponsor and 
to Congressnian Edward Rees, Chairman of the 
Committee to which it has been referred 


Retirement Income Exemption Bill 


At the 1954 ALA Midwinter Meeting, the Board 
on Personnel Administration presented a new reso- 
lution to Council on the Retirement Income Ex 
emption Bill, known as the Mason Bill. The 
resolution was favorably voted by Council 
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On February 17 the House Ways and Means 
Committe approved this bill, H.R.5180, after cut- 
ting the proposed exemption from $1,500 to $1,200 
The modified version will now be included in the 
general tax revision legislation scheduled to go to 
the House floor early in March. 

This bill still faces a stiff battle for approval 
since it was not one of the President's suggested 
changes and also because it does not have the 
Treasury's support. The Treasury estimates the loss 
of revenues from this bill will be approximately 
$240 million. 

Letters should be sent to your Representative 
asking his support of the Mason Bill. 


Preconference Institute 


A preconference Library Buildings Institute, 
jointly sponsored by the ALA Buildings Committee 
and the several buildings committees of ALA 
divisions, will be held in St. Paul on Saturday and 
Sunday, June 19 and 20, preceding the ALA annual 
conference in Minneapolis. 

The first day will be devoted to problems of all 
types of library buildings, beginning with the early 
programming aspects of building planning through 
preliminary planning and working drawings. On 
the second day, the group will be divided into three 
sections, where problems of public, college, and 
school library buildings will receive consideration 

For registration and program information, write 
to Hoyt R. Galvin, Chairman, ALA Buildings Com 
mittee, Director, Public Library, Charlotte, North 


Carolina. 
Ss 8 


Grolier Award 


Librarians who have made outstanding contribu- 
tions to the reading of children and young people 
are eligible for the new annual Grolier Award of 
$500 and a scroll or plaque to be made by ALA at 
its conference in Minneapolis. 

This will be the first presentation of the award, 
which is made possible by the Grolier Society. Nom- 
inations—accompanied by five copies of a statement 
of achievement prepared by the nominating group 
or individual—must be sent before April 10 to Har- 
riet I. Carter, Extension Division, Indiana State Li- 
brary, 140 North Senate Avenue, Indianapolis 4. 

The purpose of the award is to honor outstanding 
achievement by an individual librarian in stimulat- 
ing and guiding the reading of children and young 
people; to add to the prestige of public and school 
library work with children and young people by giv- 
ing publicity to outstanding examples; to give na 
tionwide publicity to good children’s and young 
people's library service as a contribution toward the 
public understanding of the value and importance of 
adequate library service. The nominee must be a 
salaried librarian who spends the major part of his 
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time in work with children and young people and is 
employed in any type of public, school, or other 
library 


Cataloging and Classification News 


Orcena Dawson Mahoney has been appointed Ex 
ecutive Secretary for the Division of Cataloging and 
Classification to be resident at ALA headquarters 
beginning May 1. It is anticipated that through Mrs 
Mahoney's appointment a substantially increased 
service to catalogers will be provided. Mrs. Ma 
honey is presently chief cataloger of Wayne Univer- 
sity Library, Detroit, Michigan 

At Midwinter, an inter-divisional committee of 
AASL, DLCYP, and DCC was established to study 
existing tools and practices in cataloging and classi 


fication in school and children’s libraries. Particular 
study will be made of the Abridged Dewey Decimal 
Classification in its use in such libraries. Virginia 
Drewry, Georgia State Library, will serve as chair 
man 

Wyllis Wright has accepted the chairmanship of 
the Committee to Revise the ALA Cataloging Rules 
as a special project of the ALA Division of Catalog 
ing and Classification. Other members are Laura 
Colvin, Evelyn Hensel, Richard Angell, and Pauline 
Seely 

David Judson Haykin is serving as editor of the 
Dewey Decimal Classification, an appointment 
which became effective on January 4th. The edi 
torial office is now constituted as an integral part of 
the Library of Congress. A four-year program is 
planned for the production of the 16th edition 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 715) 
everyone wanted to talk; (c) school administra- 
tors were heard to say that it was the liveliest 
meeting they had attended. As far as I could tell, 
the audience was composed of superintendents, 
principals, librarians, counselors, book 
people, and school board members. (No archi 
tects!) One school board member certainly belied 
the term, ‘‘a benighted school board,’’ used in Dr 
Rogers’ paper. I believe that the thing I liked best 
about the meeting was that it was not a case of 
school librarians trying to ‘instruct’ administrators 
Instead it seemed to be a large group of interested 
people discussing their common problems of im 
proving school library service. The audience did not 
go away empty-handed. Each person carried four 
brand-new items, which are well worth possessing 
Here they are in case you wish to secure them: 
Directions in School Library Service Today 
A reprint from the February 1954 ALA Bul- 
letin for AASL. (Available from AASL, 50 
East Huron Street, Chicago 11. Please send 
postage.) 


teachers 





At your finger tips the contents of 
children’s magazines 


SUBJECT INDEX TO 
CHILDREN’S MAGAZINES 


Indexes by subject 40 magazines useful to elementary 
and Junior High libraries. 


Published monthly except June and July; semi-annual 
cumulations in February and August. 


Subscription price $7.50 per year. Additional sub 
scriptions to the same address at $4.00 each. 


Back volumes are available. 


Write for a sample copy. Meribah Hazen, 
Editor ¢ 30! Palomino Lane ® Madison 5, Wis 





ALA School Activities and the Library, 1954 
(Available from ALA Publishing De 
partment, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11.) 


Wolff, Gertrude, ed. Your Schools Are Only as 
Good as Your School Libraries. (Available 
from the Library Journal, 62 West 45th Street, 
New York 36. 25 cents each.) 


issue 


Each of the above publications contains excellent 
articles written by school administrators and librar 
ians. The fourth item is a leaflet,’ A Yardstick for 
Planning School Libraries,” prepared by Mary Pea 
cock Douglas. It is just the thing to put into the 
hands of people who are planning new 
buildings. However, you had better wait until I 
secure further information on its distribution before 
requesting it 


Mw he vol 


During the past month much interesting mail has 
come to my desk—library publications, notes, and 
suggestions, It was my intention to discuss them 
but my convention spree has used all the space 
Watch for comments next month 


The most up-to-date dictionary 
in its field 


McKAY’S MODERN 
SWEDISH ENGLISH 
ENGLISH SWEDISH 


DICTIONARY 


By ASTRID TORNBERG, M.A., MARGARETA 
ANGSTROM, Ph.D., and RUBEN NOJD. Com- 
piled under the supervision of the famous publish- 
ing house of Bonnier, this is the most distinctive, 
thorough and entirely modern Swedish-English, Eng- 
lish-Swedish dictionary. Indispensable for the student, 
its compact size makes it specially convenient for the 
traveler or general reader. English-Swedish section, 
248 pages; Swedish-English section, 220 pages, 
4% %7". $4.56 


DAVID McKAY CO., Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 








THOUGHTS 


Today’s PROBLEM S 


AUTHORITIES 


MICROFILM 
EDITION 
First 19 Volumes 
$70 


Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text of Speeches 
indexed in Readers’ Guido to Periodical Literature since 1935 


VITAL SPEECHES 
— OF THE DAY — 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 36, N. Y. 


$6.00 a year $11.00 two years 
issued semi-monthly 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 


News and Notes of Wilson Public 


Union List 


Se SECOND SUPPLEMENT to the second edition 
of the UNION LIST OF SERIALS will be 
published this month. A volume ‘of about 1,300 
pages, it will include periodicals which began pub- 
lication between January 1944 and December 1949 
The Library of Congress has assumed responsibility 
for recording new serial holdings in American 
libraries by including them in its monthly publica- 
tion, New Serial Titles. 


ALA Committees Continue Work 


Committees representing the American Library 
Association (see announcement, Wilson Library 
Bulletin, November 1953, page 316) are continu- 
ing their study of INTERNATIONAL INDEX 
and expect to produce a final questionnaire to sub- 
scribers to be mailed in the late spring. (This has 
necessitated postponement until fall 1954 of the 
forthcoming INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX study, 
in which a committee representing the Special 
Libraries Association will also participate.) 


Africa: 


to be the Dark Continent, synonymous 
Livingston, I presume?” Now we know 
it as the source of Rhodes Scholars, the Hope 
Diamond, and Hemingway's premature obituary. 
We know it also as the center of a new nationalism 

This, of course, is Africa, And since your patrons 
will surely be looking for more and more informa- 
tion on its turbulent affairs, you'll be pleased to 
know we have three excellent publications to 
answer just about every possible question. These 
are the recently published AFRICA: THE RACIAL 
ISSUE by Joan Coyne MacLean, and the 1954 edi 
tions of THE YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE TO 
EAST AFRICA, and THE YEAR BOOK AND 
GUIDE TO SOUTHERN AFRICA, both edited 
by A. Gordon-Brown 

AFRICA: THE RACIAL ISSUE is the latest 
addition to the Reference Shelf and in every way 
maintains its predecessors’ reputation for a careful 
balance of pros and cons, The author seems to 
keep in mind what a leading African Negro said 
about his country: “You can play a tune of sorts 
on the white keys and you can play a tune of sorts 
on the black keys, but for harmony you must use 
both black and white.” 

Miss MacLean’s plan is to deal with Africa's 
racial problems as they exist in the regions of: 
British East Africa, the Union of South Africa, 
the Central African Federation, the Belgian 
Congo, and French Africa. An attempt is made not 
only to consider equally the political, economic, and 
social forces in each of these regions, but also to 
show how the natives and their colonial govern 
ments regard them. Special introductions to each 
discussion highlight the background of controver:- 
sial issues 


The Racial Issue 


It used 


with “Dr 
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ations 





Reprinted are: Life's “I speak for the African 
the Foreign Policy Bulletin's ‘Nationalism in Brit 
ish Africa’; Foretgn Affairs’ “Hard Choices in 
South Africa’; Harper's “Mathew and the Mau 
Mau’; and “Belgian Action in Congo” from the 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Scve nce. 


Readers say that these and other articles offer 
some of the most intriguing and debatable infor 
mation ever to appear in the Reference Shelf 

Now, about the other two books on Africa 
YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE TO EAST AFRICA 
and YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE TO SOUTH 
ERN AFRICA. Once these encyclopedic guides 
are on your shelves, it will be almost impossible 
to come across any information on Africa which 
you can't check quickly. Both GUIDES’ tables 
of contents begin with “General Information and 
Statistics’ and “Travel Routes’ and conclude with 
an Appendix with detailed section maps on town 
plans and rail and road routes. Travel information 
is keyed throughout to the end-Atlases, which are 
in full color. For extra convenience, the editor 
includes a Geographical Index and a Subject Index 

Capsule, chronological notes on the histories of 
different regions, notes on labor, agriculture, in 
dustry, climate; descriptions of travel conditions 
and tourist accommodations, as well as notes on 
local conditions are among the many other features 


Sparkling Introductions 


| Am Happy to Present, by Lyle and Guinagh is 
something rare in books. It amuses; it inspires; 
it teaches. And so far it’s sold so well we are mak 
ing plans for a second printing. Its success is un 
doubtedly due to the editors’ superb choice of 
material. When you read how George Bernard 
Shaw presented Major Barbara, how Thomas R 
Mulroy presented Ilka Chase, and how Will Rogers 
introduced Franklin D. Roosevelt, you can't help 
settling down to read more. And these model in- 
troductions are fair samples of the other 83 which 
are reprinted with brief notes to identify introducer, 
speaker, and occasion. Altogether they provide a 
masterful recipe for every kind of audience and 
guest speaker, stressing the introducer’s obligation 
to provide the appetizer, not the main course. 

The rest of the sparkle in I AM HAPPY TO 
PRESENT comes from the authors’ beginning 
essay, “The Artful Introduction.” It tells the in 
troducer what to say where; how to say it; and 
how brief he should be. 


This is probably the book to remember for your 
Women's Club groups, Rotary, Lions, and other 
local organizations 


Complete Your Set 
Bound copies of volumes 23-27 of the Wrlson Li 


brary Bulletin (September 1948-June 1953) are 
available at $4 each, postage prepaid 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 





Readers’ Choice 


Larger orders for Readers’ Choice of Best Books 
indicate that this monthly publication is becoming 
an increasingly useful library tool. At the same 
time, letters occasionally demonstrate how much 
authors appreciate being represented in it. Nicolete 
M. Stack, whose book, Two To Get Ready, was 
featured on the cover of the February issue, writes: 
“I think you have been very gracious and generous 
in the recommendation you have made to readers. 
I am certain it is going to mean a wide circulation 
of the book (and). ... I do want young people 
to know a farm can be a happy place to live. I 
don't ever remember hearing my mother mention 
the hard work of the farm She remembered 
only the happy hours. So many people who have 
written of pioneer farming have emphasized the 
drudgery and I did want to show the other side of 
it... . Your tribute [is] one of the rewards that 
come to an author. I am learning that they are 
many. 


More Reprints Coming 


The flood of requests for reprints of ‘Freedom to 
Read,” offered free to libraries by The Wilson Com 
pany, has already exhausted the supply of 40,000 
copies. Another printing has been ordered, and re- 
quests will be filled as soon as possible. 


Visitors 


Recent visitors to The Wilson Company have 
included: 

Carolyn Crawford, assistant professor of library 
science at the University of Hawaii in Honolulu. 

Marion Gearhart of Millersville, Pennsylvania, 
State Teachers College Library School and ten stu- 
dents. 

Jerome Wilcox, City College of New York li- 
brarian, and Evelyn Kirkland, Brooklyn, New 
York, Public Library business branch chief, joint 
chairmen of the ALA committees on Wilson in- 
dexes. 

Katharine G. Pedley, cataloging librarian, City 
College of San Francisco, California, 

Nell A. Ungar, formerly librarian of the Port- 
land, Oregon, Library Association 

W. W. Wade, author of the forthcoming Ref- 
erence Shelf book, THE UN TODAY, which is 
scheduled for summer publication 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 

Lyle, Guy R. and Guinagh, Kevin, comps 
I AM HAPPY TO PRESENT. $3. 

MacLean, Joan. AFRICA: THE RACIAL 
ISSUE. Reference Shelf, Vol. 26, No. 1. 
Subscription price, 6 books for $7; sepa- 
rate titles, $1.75 each. 

READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS. 
10 copies per month, $1.50 per year; 25, 
$3.50; 50, $6; 100, $10. 

UNION LIST OF SERIALS. 2nd supple- 
ment to 2nd edition. On the service 
basis. 

YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE 
AFRICA. 1954 edition. $3. 

YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE TO SOUTH- 
ERN AFRICA. 1954 edition. $3. 


TO EAST 











APRIL 1954 


Jean Hagger, who has been with the Melbourne 
University Library, the Australian National Univer- 
sity Library, and the United States Information 
Library in Melbourne, and is now in the cataloging 
department of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, on the Department of State's Ex 
change Visitor Program 

Statt 

Dorothy Ethlyn Cole, editor of LIBRARY LIT- 
ERATURE, has been elected chairman of the Li- 
brary Periodicals Round Table of the American 
Library Association 

READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LIT- 
ERATURE Editor Sarita Robinson addressed the 
New York Chapter Publishing Group of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association recently, using as her 
topic an explanation of subject headings as used 
in READERS’ GUIDE 

The Wilson Company will be represented at the 
Catholic Library Association conference in Phila- 
delphia this month by business staff member Vineta 


Blumoft 
ses 
CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 
(Continued from page 710) 


Atlases 


Three atlases are all world-wide in scope, but 
with varying emphases on parts of the world. 
Muir's Historical Atlas" in its eighth edition states 
in its preface that the editors have confined them- 
selves to such revision of detail as might be made 
conveniently to the existing plates, leaving to a fu- 
ture edition a more extensive review of the atlas as 
a whole. Also omitted are the 68 pages of explana- 
tory text and black and white maps. Therefore li 
braries with the sixth or seventh edition will not 
find it necessary to buy this edition of an established 
inexpensive school atlas 

As is customary in an American world atlas, half 
of the brightly colored maps in Hammond's Uni- 
versal World Atlas* cover the individual states of 
the United States, the other half being in general, 
one-page maps of the countries of the world, with 
double pages for the continents and for U.S.S.R. 
and Canada. Sixty-two pages are devoted to an in 
dex of cities and towns of the United States, giving 
1950 census figures and showing location on the 
maps. Arranged alphabetically under the name of 
the state, there is a characteristic photograph for 
each state. Erwin Raisz has done a brief section on 
map projections, and other small, black and white 
world maps show roughly such things as density 
of population, religions, languages, climates, occu 
pations, etc 

Hammond's Standard World Atlas* includes 
everything listed above, even with identical paging, 
though with variations in the coloring used on the 
maps, plus an illustrated gazetteer of the United 
States and possessions (45 pages), an illustrated 
geography and gazetteer of the world (47 pages), 
and a section on races of mankind (23 pages). The 
gazetteer sections are full of photographs. Because 
these added features are often more attractive in 
home libraries than in libraries, both volumes are 
best suited for home purchase and perhaps by small 
school libraries without the larger and more expen- 
sive world atlases. Both are stout and attractive 
volumes. 
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OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN and 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, by Wilma Bennett 


Gummed labels for alphabetical file of 
223 fields of work and 483 cro» 
references. Use on ANY 
SIZE folders 
List of headings eet S., 706 
Complete 7.50 Postpaid 
STERLING POWERS PUBLISHING CO. 


1512 Lineoin Way La Porte, indiana 


labels 








OLD BIBLES REBOUND 


A price, binding and style to meet every need 
Quality workmanship guaranteed. Write for il- 
lustrated price folder. 


“Internationally known specialists.” 


NORRIS BOOKBINDING COMPANY 


102w Nichols Avenue Greenwood, Miss 








Chicago The Pagan 


highly illustrated sto 
Many chapters, many 
expressive, informative he 
outsider A permanent Chicago reference 
by Weimer Port. $3 (library disc.) 
beautifully printed, durably bound 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Judy Bidg., 3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago 16 


educational, 
Wonder City 


the minute 


The colorful, 
hook of this 
Hite Up to 
Chicagoan of 








SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
1S OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


service, 
E SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Station O - Box 22 New York 1, N. Y. 





Books not obtainable from 
publishers may be available 
immediately from our stock 
of over a million volumes or 
may soon be found by our 
Search Service. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


105 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N. Y. 


OUT 
OF 
PRINT 
BOOKS 














E offer an efhcient skilled service for lo- 
cating your out-of-print books, and 30 years 
of experience in this field warrants our sug- 
gestion that you place your requirements solely 
with us. Our search service is at your disposal. 


THE AUDUBON BOOK SERVICE 


415 Lincoln Avenue Brooklyn 8, N. Y¥ 








BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES 


OVER 2 COPIES OW FILE 


We specialize in supplying SINGLE COPIES 
as well as SETS, RUNS and VOLUMES. 
— Duplicetes Purchased — 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE 
56 € th ST, NEW YORK 3, N.Y 





We can supply many 


OUT-OF-PRINT out-of-print titles from 

ak oO ay K oo our comprehensive stock 

of several hundred 

thousand volumes— 

ee others through our efi- 

International Booksellers cient search services, 

31 East Tenth Street here and abroad. No 
New York 3, N. Y. charge for searching 




















LIBRARIANS! 





We'll buy your books—any quantity 


Write 
ALICAT BOOK SHOPS 


One of America’s Largest 





287 So. Broadwa Yonkers 5, N. Y. 





CATALOG LIBRARIAN to assume charge 
of all of the department 
of the Seminary Li 
Miss M. J 
Philadelphia 


aspects cataloging 
Pheological 
Apply 


Ave., 


Lutheran 
brary at Philadelphia 
Hort, 7301 


19, Pennsylvania 


Germantown 








REFERENCE WORK WANTED BY 
JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIAN in Col 
during summer 
Wilson Library 


New York 


University Library 


W rite 
950 


lege o1 
Box H, ( ‘oO 


Avenue . 


months, 
Bulletin, 
2. mM. Y. 


University 





Who Was the 
First 
Kidnapper? 


odious 
child in 
abduct 

however, 


A Florentine explorer earns this 
honor, He kidnapped an Indian 
America in 1524 and tried also to 
the mother, She set up such outcries, 
back to his ship. Read full details in 


FAMOUS FIRST FACTS 


An amazing compendium of 5,500 U. S. firsts (31,382 entries) 
in all flelds. 888 large pages. $7.00 postpaid. 


H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue, New York 52, N.Y. 


VACANCIES- LIBRARIANS 


librarians 
we 


that he fled 





ns for 
f ne 


We secure better 
Where you vacancy 
40th 


ment blank 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


35 Fifth Ave. (Suite 906) New York 17, N.Y 


tearr 


year 





Librarian to 
work 


WANTED: BOOKMOBILE 
head county service in northeastern Olno, 
with children and adults, book 
ules. Driver and two clerks provided 
range $3220-$4300, five day week, 
tion, cumulative sick leave, retirement 
tox L, c/o Wilson Library Bulletin 


selection, 


montl 








OPENINGS for holders of graduate library 
school degrees. Work with children and wit! 
young adults; adult circulation and reference 
$3430-3670 depending on satistactory experi 
Holders of New York State Publi 
Librarian’s Professional Certificate, $3910 
Annual increments; one month vacation; 38 
hour week, summer, 35; state retirement pla 


Mount Vernon (N.Y.) Public Library 


ence, 
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PLAY 
INDEX 


1949-1952 
239 pp 61%4"x10" 1953 $5.00 


Included in this Play Index are all types of English 
mare pe a NES ge Ny Myra Bg oe Eng- 

and Caneda. Part I lists in one alphabet: 
peed title, and subject entries. Under the author 
appears: collection source, publisher, date of publi- 
cation and paging, description of play, number of 
acts and stenes, size of cast, and number of sets 
required. Part II indexes 162 collections with two or 
more plays. Part III is a new feature, offering de- 
tailed cast analyses. A Directory of Publishers with 
street addresses is given in Part IV. 


All kinds of plays are included: for children and 
adults; for radio and television; plays of oné act or 
more; trade editions of Broadway oni ra aaa 
bound plays for amateur production 


SHORT —_ 
STORY =| Srietsh saat 


INDEX 


This volume indexes 60,000 stories published 1949 
1553 pp. carlier in 4320 collections. In Part I listings are 
64x10" author, title, and subject in one 
1953 __‘ those in Firkin’s Index to Short Stories. Part 11 is a 
Mer or seater ad tite 40 She 4590 catenilome Whar 
Service epeclal effet seastnatie ty Snctode collections Seely. 
Basis be on the shelves of the medium-sized library, Author 
entries give: dates of author's birth and death, story 
title, compiler’s name, and name of story collection. 
your Subject entries are used whenever a story deals with a 
specific subject and are followed by author’s namé and 
title of story. Title entries are followed by author's 
name only. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-970 University Avenue New York 52, N.Y. 


SIS AE AES REE: RRR RRR r= 




















or 
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The Racial Issue 








“An acute racial conflict between African 
Volume 26, No. 1 and European is sapeeeeeset evident,” — 
compiler, Joan Coyne MacLean, and in this 
ee segs newest number of the Reference Shelf she 
by Joan Coyne shows how this conflict has developed and 
MacLeca what is being done about it. An attempt is 
198 pp $1.75 made not only to consider equally the politi- 
cal, economic, and social forces in each 
trouble spot, but also to show how the natives 
and their colonial governments regard them. 
Special introductions to each discussion highlight the back- 
ground of the most controversial issues. 








Reprinted are: Life’s “I Speak for the African”; the Foreign 
Policy Bulletin’s “Nationalism in British Africa”; Foreign 
Affairs’ “Hard Choices in South Africa”; Harper's “Mathew 
and the Mau Mau”; and “Belgian Action in Congo” from the 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. These and other articles are grouped under four 
main regional headings: “British East Africa,” “The Union 
of South Africa,” “The Central African Federation,” and, 
“The Belgian Congo and French Africa.” Other headings are: 
“Problems of a Continent” and “Approaches to Self-Govern- 
ya cot dealing with the Gold Coast and Islam in Western 
Africa. 








Volume XXVI (Ref. Sheifi 


Africa: The Racial Issue 
{Now Available) 
Freedom and Loyalty in 


The Reference Shelf 


Teachers and researchers consider the 


Reference Shelf an outstanding aid in the 
social studies field. Debaters rely on it 
as their best single source of background 
material. Aid, Trade, and Tariffs (vol. 
25, No. 6), for example, deals with the 
NUEA's debate and discussion topic for 
next year. (Six new titles published each 
year, $1.75 each; or $7.00 for all six titles 
on annual subscription; $10.00 foreign. ) 





Our Colleges (April) 

The Censorship of Books 
(June) 

The UN Today [July) 
Representative American 
Speeches: 1953-1954 

(August) 

Defense and National 
Security: The "New 
Look” Concept 
(October) 








Write For Your Copies Today 








THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950-972 University Avenue 


New York 52, N.Y. 
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From Not only for ducke 
by Glenn O. Blough 
Whittlesey House Publications 


READERS CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 


A Monthly Selection 


ASK YOUR LIBRARY FOR THESE BOOKS 











Gateways 


to 
Readable 
Books 


An Annotated Graded List of 
Books in Many Fields for 
Adolescents Who Find 
Reading Difficult 


Second Edition, Enlarged 
1952 148p. $2.75 


By RUTH STRANG, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Co- 
jumbia University; CHRISTINE B. 
GILBERT, Director of Curriculum, 
Manhasset (N.Y.) Public Schools; 
MARGARET C. SCOGGIN, Young 
People’s Specialist, New York Pub- 
lic Library. 


This second edition of Gateways has been 

panded to include more than 1100 titles, 
selected in cooperation with experts, from 
many sources. Books are listed under about 
thirty different subject headings, and brief 
annotations highlight the contents for the 
reader. The estimated grade level of diffi- 
culty follows the title, with the majority of 
the books in the 5th, 6th, and 7th grade 
levels. The publisher, price and paging for 
each book is given. 





The introduction discusses features that make 
books attractive and easy for adolescents 
to read and offers detailed suggestions to 
librarians and teachers on the use of the 
list. There are three indexes and the main 
list is followed by briefer lists of reading 
texts, magazines, pamphlet series, diction- 
aries and reference books. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Ave. 
New York 52, N. Y. 











ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 


A list of books to be included in the 1954 
June issue of the Essay and General Litera- 
ture Index, published by the H. W. Wilson Co. 
To be supplemented by new titles each month. 


Books and the Mass Market, by Guinzburg, 
H. K;; Frase, R. W. and Waller, T. Univ. 
of Ill. 1953 $2 


Brown, G. W. Canada in the Making. 
Univ. of Wash. Press 1953 $3 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. Chapters in West- 
ern Civilization. 2d ed. v2 Columbia 
Univ. Press 1954 $4 


Davis, ELMER. But We Were Born Free. 
Bobbs 1954 $2.75 


DAWSON, CHRISTOPHER. Medieval Essays. 
Sheed 1954 $3.50 


FRASER, G. S. Modern Writer and His 
World. British Bk. Centre 1953 $3.50 


KRAUS, MICHAEL. Writing of American 
History. Univ. of Okla. Press 1953 $5.50 


NEIDER, CHARLES, ed. Fabulous Insects. 
Harper 1954 $3.50 


Perry, R. B. Realm of Value. Harvard 
Univ. Press 1954 $7.50 


PouND, E. L. Literary Essays; ed. with an 
introd. by T. S. Eliot. New Directions 
1954 $6 


RAVEN, C. E. Natural Religion and Chris- 
tian Theology. (Second ser.) Cambridge 
1953 $4 


SHAPLEY, HARLOw, ed. Climatic Change 
Harvard Univ. Press 1953 $6 


SHELLEY, P. B. Shelley's Prose. Univ. of 
N.Mex. Press 1954 $8.50 


WATKIN, E. I. Poets and Mystics. Sheed 
1953 $5 





READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 





The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you in 


selecting boo! 


to meet your individual tastes and needs. 


Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that have 
been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 

Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the library 
by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library staff. 

The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except July 
and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION 


BRICK, JOHN, 1922- 


King’s Rangers. Doubleday 1954 290p 
map $3.75 


This novel relates the adventures of a 
young Tory, Dan Millard, who fought with But- 
ler’s Ranger's in the Mohawk Valley during the 
American Revolution. His romance with a part 
Indian girl, their marriage and later settlement 
in Canada round out the story of the military 
campaigns 


DARLING, EDWARD 


How We Fought for Our Schools; a 
documentary novel. Norton 1954 255p 
$3 


“A story of a school conflict in a fictional 
community, told with fictional characters, to il- 
lustrate how an organized minority can attack 
the public schools and how citizens can organize 
to resolve the issues and achieve better school 
and community understanding. Prepared with 
the cooperation of staff members of the Center 
for Field Studies, Harvard Graduate School of 
Education.” Publishers’ weekly 


Davis, CLYDE BRION, 1894- 


The Newcomer. Lippincott 1954 216p 
$2.75 
This novel portrays “the anguish of a 
young boy striving for acceptance among his 
contemporaries in a new town to which his 


father's job has taken the family.” American 
news of books 


HAYES, JOSEPH ARNOLD, 1918- 
Desperate Hours ; a novel. Random House 
1954 302p $3.50 


The experiences of the Hilliards, a family 
threatened by three esca convicts who take 
over their home and hold the family as hostages 


Lorts, NORAH ROBINSON, 1904- 


Bless This House. Doubleday 1954 285p 
$3.50 


This is the story of Merravay, a Suffolk 
house, and of the generations who have lived in 
it from the reign of Elizabeth I to Elizabeth II. 
The story is told in a series of significant epi- 
sodes by those who were intimately connected 
with the house through the years 


PENFIELD, WILDER GRAVES, 1891- 


No Other Gods. Little 1954 340p map 
$3.50 


“A story, biblical in origin but depending 
little on Old Testament text, of Abram and Sarai 
in their youth. Set chiefly in Ur, it tells of 
Abram’s realization of one God, his courtship, 
his call to lead his people—and concurrently, 
there is a minute picturing of the life of the 
days.” Kirkus 


SORENSEN, VIRGINIA (EGGERTSEN) 1912- 


. . » Many Heavens, Harcourt 1954 352p 
$3.75 


“Against the background of the turn of the 
century—when the pros and cons of polygamy 
were being strongly felt though the Mormons 
were highly moral in other aspects of life—is 
told the story of two girls who loved inaccessible 
men and how tradition warred with emotional 
conflict.” Kirkus 


SWINNERTON, FRANK ARTHUR, 1884- 


A Month in Gordon Square. Doubleday 
1954 313p $3.95 


A “study of youth awakening from intense 
egotism tells of disturbed Flora Vandal who re- 
sists almost to the last, recognition that people 
aren't laughing at her and they care and can be 
hurt—as well as she. Too, it pictures a segment 
of London drawing room survivals, as a gentle- 
man of the old school manages to dominate the 
people about him.” Kirkus 





A READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


WALTER, EUGENE RASMUSSEN, ALBERT HENRY 


The Untidy Pilgrim; a novel. Lippincott 
1953 253p $3.50 


Winner of the Lippincott Fiction Contest 
for Young Novelists 

“A young man from the cotton country 
boards with Miss Nona Fifield—an eccentric, 
white-haired Southern Lady—while he is work- 
ing in Mobile. Miss Fifield and the Negro cook, 
Fern, run a bizzare and hilarious household, 
with only their whims to guide them 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


BRINDA, MAHARANI OF KAPURTHALA 

Maharani; the story of an Indian prin- 
cess; as told to Elaine Williams; illus. 

Holt 1954 246p 


with photographs. 
$3.50 
“A spirited princess married the Tika Raja; 
from the freedom of French schooling back to 
the limits of a kingdom where her father ,in- 
law) ruled her marriage and the land, she lived 
a two-continent existence—and gained three 
daughters whose greater freedom she secured.” 
Kirkus 
Appeared in part in: The Ladies home 
journal 


Brooks, VAN WYCK, 1880- 

Scenes and Portraits; memories of child- 
hood and youth. Dutton 1954 243p 
$4.50 

This autobiography covers the period from 

1886 to 1914. Included are scenes of suburban 
life in New Jersey, of student life at Harvard, of 
holidays spent in Italy, Paris and London and 
verbal portraits of such friends as Maxwell Per- 
kins, John Butler Yeats, Jo Davidson and other 
literary and artistic men of that period 


GoGarTy, OLIVER ST. JOHN, 1878- 


It Isn't This Time of Year at All! An 
unpremeditated autobiography. Double- 
day 1954 256p $3.50 


“The author of ‘As I was going down 
Sackville Street,’ continues his reminiscences. . . 
Hospitals and medical training and a profes- 
sional career go hand in hand with artistic com- 
panionship and interests, with cycling and fox- 
hounds, with houses and homes and with view 
upon view of Ireland, physical, political, eco- 
nomic and ideological.” Kirkus 


NEVINS, ALLAN, 1890- 


Ford: The Times, the Man, the Company, 
by Allan Nevins, with the collaboration 
of Frank Ernest Hill. Scribner 1954 
688p 61 plates illus $6.75 


“While this is primarily a history of the 
Ford Motor Company in the period of its spec- 
tacular rise . . . it is also, as the title suggests, in 
some degree a history of the automotive industry 
in general, and to some extent a biography of 
Henry Ford. These three elements are of neces- 
sity inextricably intertwined.” Preface 


China Trader. Crowell 1954 274p illus 
map $3.95 

An “account of the author's 32 years in the 
Orient «mainly China) as a trader. His adven- 
tures began in 1905 when he was sent to an iso- 
lated outpost some 150 miles up the Yangtze 
River and ended as a representative of a foreign 
firm in Chinkiang.” Retail bookseller 


WOooLr, VIRGINIA (STEPHEN) 1882-1941 


A Writer's Diary; being extracts from the 
diary of Virginia Woolf; ed. by Leon- 
ard Woolf. Harcourt 1954 356p $5 

Virginia Woolf began to keep a regular 
diary in 1915, and continued to do so till a few 
days before her death in 1941. Her husband has 
extracted from the diaries those passages which 
refer directly to Virginia Woolf's own writing, 
to her constant and omnivorous reading, and to 
scenes and people in her life 


ADVENTURE 


AcEBES, HECTOR, 1921- 


Orinoco Adventure; illus. with photo- 
gtaphs by the author. Doubleday 1954 
281p illus map $3.95 

“The author's account of several long trips 
into the great jungles of Colombia, Brazil, Vene- 
zuela, and the upper Orinoco river regions.” 

American news of books 


EARL, LAWRENCE 


Crocodile Fever; a true story of adven- 
ture. Knopf 1953 293p illus $3.95 

“The personal history of Bryan Herbert 
Dempster makes a story of danger and hardi- 
hood as he earns his living by hunting crocodiles 
in South Africa. His method, developed through 
experience, his marriage, a try in new territory 
and his other fortunes make . . . true-adventure.” 
Kirkus 


O'CONNOR, PATRICK FITZGERALD 


Shark! 
$3.50 

First published in London in 1953 under 
title: Shark-O! 

A tale of adventure, of four men in a smal! 
boat saiiing some of the most treacherous seas in 
the world in pursuit of the largest fish in Atlan- 
tic waters, the five-ton basking shark 


Norton 1953 255p illus maps 


AMERICAN FACTS 


BRUCE, JOHN CAMPBELL, 1906- 


The Golden Door: The Irony of Our 
Immigration Policy. Random House 
1954 244p $3.75 

The author “tells what goes on in our Im- 
migration Service. The book is both a history 
of immigration in the United States and an 
analysis of what is happening—the McCarran- 

Walter Act; the brutality of immigration offi- 

cials; the War Brides Act; graft and corruption; 

and subversives.”” Huntting 





APRIL 1954 


HyMAN, SIDNEY 
The American President. 
342p $4 

“In this book the author analyzes the role 
of the President both as a person and as an in- 
stitution. The country is frequently caught, as 
the author points out, between the need for con- 
stitutional controls over the President and the 
demand that the Executive move swiftly to quell 
any danger or seize any advantageous oppor- 
tunity.”” Library journal 


Harper 1954 


KRONENBERGER, LoulIs, 1904- 
Company Manners; a cultural inquiry into 
American life. Bobbs 1954 229p $3 

“The first section of the book discusses the 

art and culture of America today and considers 

the theatre and television in particular. This is 

followed by chapters dealing with the decline 

of sensibility and the ‘aspects of being Amer- 

ican’. Huntting 


AMERICANS ABROAD 


KIMBROUGH, EMILY, 1899- 

Forty Plus and Fancy Free; drawings by 
Mircea Vasiliu. Harper 1954 240p 
illus $3 

The author recounts “her three weeks” 
whirlwind tour of Italy, with stopovers in Paris 
and London. Full of the heady freedom which, 
she discovered, is the perquisite of the unat- 
tached woman in her forties, this far from seniie 
grandmother enlisted three other forty-plus 
grannies as traveling companions for one of the 
most relaxing holidays on record.” Bkl. 


MCKENNEY, RUTH, 1911- 

Far, Far from Home; drawings by Susan 
Knight. Harper 1954 210p illus $2.75 
“The author of ‘My Sister Eileen,” now 
Mrs. Richard Bransten and the mother of three 
children, writes a . . . humorous accoun? of the 
life of the Branstens in Brussels—how they cope 
with dictatorial servants, balky plumbing, the 
French subjunctive, and Belgian etiquette.” 

Retail bookseller 
These stories first appeared in “Holiday” 


ARCHITECTURE 


NEUTRA, RICHARD JOSEPH, 1892- 
Survival through Design. Oxford 1954 
384p $5.50 

The author presents his philosophy con- 
cerning a system of modern building based on 
the thesis that, for the survival of humanity, re- 
sponsible thinkers must plan an environment 
geared to man’s biological and emotional needs 


FREEDOM AND INTELLECT 


Davis, ELMER HOLMES, 1890- 

But We Were Born Free. 
229p $2.75 

Based on speeches given before various 

groups on our basic freedoms, especially free- 


Bobbs 1954 


dom of the mind. The author points out how 
these freedoms are endangered not only by the 
Communists but also by those who while crying 
patriotism try to destroy our liberties 


HIGHET, GILBERT ARTHUR, 1906- 
Man’s Unconquerable Mind. Columbia 

Univ. Press 1954 138p $2.75 
The author “reminds us of the invincibility 
of man’s mind that has survived barbarism, war, 
and tyranny in the past, and will continue to 
survive, if only it is kept free. . . He surveys 
both the powers and limits of knowledge, and 
scans the threats to its future implied by na- 

tionalism, statism, and technology.” 


THOMAS, NORMAN MATTOON, 1884- 
Test of Freedom. Norton 1954 211p $3 
The author examines the problems of a 
cold war and the state of liberty in this country 
under the pressures of communism on one hand 
and what is called McCarthyism on the other 


MEDICINE AND NURSING 


DopGE, BERTHA SANFORD, 1902- 
Story of Nursing; illus. by Barbara Corri- 
gan. Little 1954 243p illus $3 

Part one, tells about the heritage of the 
nursing profession—of the women such as 
Florence Nightingale, Dorothea Dix, Clara Bar- 
ton, Mary Ann Bickerdyke, Kate Cumming. Part 
two, tells about present conditions and plans for 


the future in private, hospital and public health 
nursing 


ROvECHE, BERTON, 1911- 

Eleven Blue Men, and Other Narratives 
of Medical Detection. Little 1953 215p 
$3.50 

This book presents twelve “New Yorker” 
stories of authentic medical detection. Each con- 
tains a detective, several victims, a more or less 
homicidal “criminal,” and events that actually 
occurred—most of them in the past ten years, in 
or near New York City 


NATURAL HISTORY 


Bouui2RE, FRANCOIS, 1913- 

Natural History of Mammals; tr. from 
the French by H. M. Parshley. Knopf 
1954 363p illus maps $5 

First published in France in 1951 with 
title: Vie et mceurs des mamniféres 

The author has “not endeavored to write a 
manual, still less a treatise on the biology of 
mammals, but rather a plain introduction to the 


comparative ethology and ecology of wild mam- 
mals.” Introduction 


NEIDER, CHARLES, 1915- ed. 
Fabulous Insects; ed. with an introduc- 
tion. Harper 1954 278p $3.50 
This collection of 24. articles from maga- 
zines and books ‘focuses on the curious and the 


unusual of the insect world. Many bugs are 
here, in all their amazing adaptations, and in- 





MILLIN, SARAH GERTRUDE 


NEIER, CHARLES—Continued 


credible life histories in comments 


by many 
Stostediiadk Guinier them—and their contrasts 
to man are ce moron ey Kirkus 


OTHER LANDS 


(LIEBSON ) 
1889- 
People of Africa. 
“— 
sed on a book, called “The South Afri- 
cans,” which first appeared i in 1926... The book 
of 1954 is half again as long as the book of 
1926. Four fifths of it is new.” Preface 
A history of South Africa from its dis- 
covery by the Portuguese near the end of the 
fifteenth century to the latest political develop- 
ments 


Knopf 1954 c1951 


SCARFE, LAURENCE, 1914- 


Venice: The Lion and the Peacock; with 
drawings by the author. Roy Pubs. 
1954 285p illus $5 

“A study of Venice as it strikes an eminent 

British artist in the middle of the 20th Century, 


its history and the surviving manifestations of 
it.” American news of books 


WiiuiaMs, ALBERT NATHANIEL, 1914- 

The Holy City; with illus. by June Kirk- 
patrick. Duell; Little 1954 424p illus 
$6 


“A history of Jerusalem and Palestine and 
of the pene apd ple in so far as their fortunes 
have centered in this geographic locale. Begin- 
ning at the period approximately 2000 BC 

. the author carries the story . . . to the mod- 
ern Period with its political kaleidescope.” 
Kirkus 


RELIGION 


KING, WINSTON LEE, 1907- 
Introduction to Religion. 
563p $6 
The author's standpoint is to consider re- 
ligion both as a field of science and as an atti- 


tude to life. Religions are both one and many, 
all attempting complete answers to the human 


situation 
What is religion; Re 


Harper 1954 


Partial contents: 
ligion as social pattern; Religion as salvation; 
Religion as question and answer; Glossary; 
Bibliography 


Voss, CARL HERMANN, 1910- ed. 


The Universal God. .. World Pub. 1953 
306p $5 


“The eternal quest in which all men are 
brothers; an interfaith anthology of man’s search 


for a Subtitle 

pages reflect man’s response to God 
as the ‘Father of all humankind. are de- 
signed to reaffirm the essential unity of us all in 
our spiritual certitude.” Introduction 


READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


SEMANTICS 


made 
specialists—Peattie, Teale a CHASE, STUART, 1888- 


Power of Words, by Stuart Chase, in col- 
laboration with Marian Tyler Chase. 
Harcourt 1954 308p illus $3.95 

This book P= out of my earlier work, 

“The a Nd of Words,” published in 1938 

se of this scholarly book is to 

lamnpetd sien ificant findings ;in semantics; and 

point out the applications to the field of com- 
munications.” Kirkus 


SPIES 


ANDERSEN, HARTVIG 


Dark City; a true account of adventures 
of a secret agent in Berlin, as told to 
Hartvig Andersen. Rinehart 1954 314p 
$3.50 

“O.S.S. agent Aage Schmidt, slipped into 

Berlin in 1945 as a Swede, tells how he passed 
information on to London, how the siege made 
all Berliners take to the cellars, what revenge 
the conquering Russians took, and how they al- 
most took him, too, as an enemy spy.” Retail 
bookseller 


PINTO, ORESTE, 1889- 


Friend or Foe? Putnam 1954 245p $3 
First published in England in 1953 
Continuing the record of his experiences 

begun in “Spy-catcher” the author, a Dutch 

counterintelligence officer in England, describes 
his work of separating spies from the mass of 
refugees who poured into England during 

World War II. Details of seven of his most 

baffling cases are included 


UNITED STATES 
FOREIGN POLICY 


BINGHAM, JONATHAN BREWSTER, 1914- 


Shirt-Sleeve Diplomacy; Point 4 in ac- 
tion. Day 1954 303p map $4 

“The story of Point Four, its history, 
problems, and potentialities. From the day 
Ben Hardy's memo reached President Truman 
to the present, Point Four has become a vital 
part of our foreign policy . . . to help the 
underdeveloped areas of the world help them- 
selves, by distribution of knowledge rather than 
money.” Kirkus 


BROMFIELD, Louis, 1896- 


New Pattern for a Tired World. Harper 
1954 314p $3.75 

A “criticism of American foreign relations 
during the past 20 years by a well known novel- 
ist who claims that the Soviet menace has been 
grossly exaggerated by military and political 
propagandists. He advocates expansion of 
American capitalism and the promotion of eco- 
nomic cooperation between the U.S., Canada, 
and Latin America instead of continued aid 
which he contends we os to disintegrat- 
ing European empires.’ 





APRIL 1954 


WORLD WAR II 


INKS, JAMES M. 1921- 

Eight Bailed Out; ed. by Lawrence Kling- 
man; illus. by Morton D. Rosenfeld 
and John H. Schuffert. Norton 1954 
$3 


“The incredible but true story of an 
American bomber crew forced to bail out over 
Yugoslavia. Passing as Chetniks . . . they ate, 
slept, and lived with German troops, sharing 
with them the rigors of a bitter winter retreat.” 
Retail bookseller 


TRUSCOTT, LUCIAN KING, 1895- 
Command Missions; a personal story; 
illus. with maps ‘and charts. Dutton 
1954 570p illus maps $7.50 
An American general records his impres- 
sions of Combined Operations Headquarters and 
his experiences as combat commander in North 
Africa, Sicily, Italy and France 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


BOTHWELL, JEAN 
Hidden Treasure; illus. by Margaret New- 
ton Van Arnam. Friendship Press 1954 

137p illus $2 
“Shows what the partition of India meant 
to Gopal, a Hindu boy, who had to flee his 
native Lahore. He was alone except for an old 
servant, a secretly hidden treasure, and the 
memory of his wise and loving father.” Mc- 

Clurg. Book news 


DarBy, ADA CLAIRE, 1883-1953 
Pull Away, Boatman; with drawings by 
Millard McGee. Lippincott 1953 247p 
illus $3 
“New Madrid on the Missouri prairie, 
then a part of the Louisiana Territory, is the 
locale of this historical story of the year 1811, 
a year of an ominous comet, a flood, and an 
earthquake. Orphaned Roseanne, living with 
her uncle and aunt on a frontier farm, finds that 
the swashbuckling young boatman is her true 
love.” Wis. lib. bul. 


HowarD, ELIZABETH, 1907- 
A Star to Follow. Morrow 1954 222p 
$2.75 

A story “of Arizona Army life in the days 
of Apache warfare, and of ;the daughter of an 
officer; Ellen Stacey w whose life dream it was to 
become a doctor. An independent oot, Ellen 
finds silly girlhood gaiety and boy-talk foreign 
to her. Joining her parents out west, pra has her 
troubles persuading them to let her stud — with 
Dr. Tower, and to accept her growing 
for Brent, an enlisted man.” Kirkus 


KJELGAARD, JAMES ARTHUR, 1910- 
Cracker Barrel Trouble Shooter, by 
Kjelgaard. Dodd 1954 213p $2.50 


“When young Bill Rawls inherited a coun- 
try store, he didn’t dream it would soon become 


Jim 


7 


the focal point for a conflict between right and 
wrong.” McClurg. Book news 


PERSON, WILLIAM THOMAS, 1900- 

Trouble on the Trace; a story of the 
Natchez Trace in the year 1801, by 
Tom Person; illus, by Joshua Tolford. 
Ariel Bks. 1954 184p illus $2.95 

When Jim Taylor failed to return from 

a trip to New Orleans in 1801, his wife decided 

to go in search of him, accompanied by their 

teen-age children, Thad and Maida, and a slave 
boy. Their hazardous journey down the Natchez 

Trace from northern Tennessee to Natchez and 

its happy ending are told here 


WHITE, Ross, 1909- 

Midshi man Lee of the Naval Academy. 
om House 1954 216p illus $2.75 

“ his second year rat Annapolis; Lee, 

whose father had died ramming his plane into a 
Japanese ship during the war, is on the brink of 
resigning because he feels he is unable to face 
danger. . . His squeamishness about flames and 
crashes is only logical. What he must overcome 

is his own illogical doubt of himself.” Kirkus 


SUBTEEN 


BENARY-ISBERT, MARGOT 
Shooting Star; tr. from the German by 
Richard and Clara Winston; illus. by 
Oscar Liebman. Harcourt 1954 118p 
illus $2.25 

“Seven year old Annegret, recovering from 
+ pneumonia, goes with her mother to Arosa 
‘Switzerland; where her apathy quickly turns to 
enthusiasm. In a Heidian world of chalets, snow 
and clear air, she learns skiing from young Jurg, 
makes friends with a wonderful astronomer and 

gets completely well.” Kirkus 


BINNS, ARCHIE 
Sea Pup; illus. by Robert Candy. Duell; 
Little 1954 215p illus $2.50 

Thirteen-year-old Clint Barlow loved to 

explore Puget Sound in his small sloop “Dol- 

phin.” On one trip he found the sea pup, a baby 

seal, crying for its mother. From then on, Clint 

and the seal were inseparable. Their many ad- 

ventures are related in this story 


BLOUGH, GLENN ORLANDO 
Not Only for Ducks; the story of rain; 
pictures by Jeanne Bendick. McGraw 
1954 46p illus (Whittlesey House pub- 
lications) $2.25 
“Frustrated at first because the rain seems 


to limit his activities, Mike (a young farm boy; 
soon learns what it takes to make things grow—— 


in the city as well as around his own home.” 
Kirkus 





DARINGER, HELEN FERN, 1892- 
Bigity Anne; illus. by Don Sibley. Har- 
court 1954 177p illus $2.50 
“How Anne cleverly solves the problems 
caused by a delay in her father’s return from a 
business trip and complicated by the meanness 
of the temporary housekeeper.” Retail book- 
seller 
ELKIN, BENJAMIN 
Loudest Noise in the World; illus. by 
James Daugherty. Viking 1954 64p 
illus $2.50 
Prince Hulla-Baloo of Hub Bub, the noisi- 
est city in the world asked his father for the 
loudest noise in the world, as a sixth birthday 
present. His kind father made elaborate ar- 


rangements to give him his wish. But the plan 
involving millions of people went wrong, with 
the result that Prince Hulla-Baloo had the most 
beautiful birthday present of his whole life 


READERS' CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


PICTURE BOOKS 


HOGNER, NILS, 1893- 
Boldy; written and illus. by Nils Hogner. 
Abelard 1953 unp illus $2 
“A picture story about a little farm dog 
who was afraid of everything, and of how he 
finally overcame his fears.” Publishers’ weekly 


SCHLEIN, MIRIAM, 1926- 

When Will the World Be Mine? The 
Story of a Snowshoe Rabbit ; lithographs 
by Jean Charlot. Scott, W.R. 1953 unp 
illus $2.25 


A “presentation of the life of a snowshoe 
rabbit, from the time of Ais birth until he is old 
enough to know what his mother means when 
she tells him that the world will belong to him 
as soon as he can use and enjoy its wonders.” 


Horn bk. 





CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


The figures represent the combined standing of each book based on reports from the public 
libraries of: Baltimore, Birmingham, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, 
New Orleans, New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Spring- 


field, and Toronto. 





FICTION 


THOMPSON. Not as a Stranger 
SHELLABARGER. Lord Vanity 
MICHENER. Sayonara 
SouBIRAN. The Doctors 
Jones. From Here to Eternity 
Wrz. Tomorrow 

CRONIN. Beyond This Place 
GANN. High and Mighty 
KANE. The Lady of Arlington 
Yersy. Devil's Laughter 
BeLttow. Adventures of Augie March 
SELINKO. Desirée 

Wouk. Caine Mutiny 

Uris. Battle Cry 

HILTON. Time and Time Again 
PATON. Too Late the Phalarope 


NONFICTION 
PEALE. The Power of Positive Thinking .... 
Maurois. Lélia 
Bow Les. Ambassador's Report 
SHEEN. Life is Worth Living 
LINDBERGH. Spirit of St. Louis 
HuNT. Conquest of Everest 
Bropy. Gone with the Windsors 
WHITE. Fire in the Ashes 
Ickes. Secret Diary of Harold L. Ickes 
Wuite. Second Tree from the Corner 
MARSHALL. A Man Called Peter 


KINSEY. Sexua! Behavior in the Human 


Lesiiz. Flying Saucers Have Landed 
HOLBROOK. Age of the Moguls 

KEYHOE. Flying Saucers from Outer Space . . 
Catron. A Stillness at Appomattox 





